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THE CITY OF VENICE. 


THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


There is an air of romance about the old 
city of Venice that attracts the attention of 
travelers, consequently all Americans, who 
can afford the time and money, usually 
spend a few days there, and enjoy the nov- 
elty of riding in gondolas instead of car- 
riages, and as they glide through the canals, 
and under the bridges, they think of the 
doges, the dreaded Council of Ten, avd 
the manv love affairs and murders for 
which the city is famovs, and has been 
noted for many years, It is a compact city, 
about seven miles iu circuit, and accessivle 
in all its parts, ats principal buildings are 
of marvie or of light-eviored stone, and 
the remainder are of brick covered with 
mastic, Great care is taken of the streets. 
They are swept clean daily and so well 

23 


cared for that there are but few places in 
Venice where the air is not sweet and pure, 
— which is more than can be said of most 
large cities, It is doubtful whether the 
Venetians would have made broad streets, 
for climate reason, if they could have af- 
forded the room, During a large part of 
the ear the rays of the sun are too power- 
ful to walk with safety in their glare. Tie 
people gather in the squares and market 
places, or lounge upon the quays. In this 
land of sunshine and cheap p>lenta, the 
smallest amount of industry affords a sub- 
sistence. What should be a Liessing to the 
people is an actual detriment under a land 
system now prevalent in Italy, as iniquitous 
in principle as it is destructive of: national 
prosperity, because it removes all stimulus 
to industry. 

The walls of the canals are usually of 
blocks of granite, laid in courses, while the 
buildings on the canal rise as their immedi- 
ate foundations. The passenger in a gon- 
dola finds himself between paraliel rows of 


‘houses rising from the water three, four 


and five stories high, with windows upon 
the canal the same as a street, and with a 
front door opening upon a flight of stone 
steps descending into the water. These 
branch canals are from ten to thirty feet 
wide, with an average width, not exceeding 
fifteen feet. They are short, and often 
crooked, but all alike are swept out daily by 
the tides, which keep the water pure and 
clear, Itis in virtue of the salt water and 
the tide, that Venice is habitable as weil as 
healthy. There is not, probably, an acre of 
land within its limits not touched by some 
one of these canals, They may be likened 
to the sireets of a mediwval city, which run 
wherever a street was supposed to be neces- 
sary, Without regard to widt, or curvature, 

Byron’s famous Bridge of Sighs connects 
the palace with the public prison. The lat- 
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ter was erected in 1579, and the bridge in 
1591. A single arch supports the structure, 
which connects the second story of the 
palace with the second story cf the prison, 
It is simply a corridor divided by a partition 
into two narrow halls, through one of which 
political prisoners were conducted to im- 
prisonment, while the common criminals. 
passed, through the other. Externally the 
Bridge of Sighs has no particular merit, It 
has acquired a gloomy notoriety from its 


‘ 
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A VENETIAN PALACE, 


name and from the prevailing impression 
that the man who traversed it from the pal- 
» ace to the dungeon never returned. This is 
in part romance, but for the significant rea- 
son that this palace, unrivaled in its ele- 
gance, contained gloomier dungeous within 
its glittering walls than any other prison 
could parallel. The dungeons for political 
and criminal prisoners awaiting execution, 
_ for this distinction is represented in the 
very architecture of the palace, were quite 
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near the entrance to the Bridge of Sighs, 
There are two tiers of these dungeons, one 
above the other, consisting of ten each, with 
a floor between, constructed of heavy stone 
and masonry. Those for criminals were 
above, and those for political offenders were 
below. “hey are arranged in blocks of five, 
side and side, the blocks being end to end, 
A narrow unlighted hall passes around three 
sides, the dungeons being entered through a 
low arched opening from the two halls op 
posite each other, After passing througt 
this opening with a torch to ligat the cham. 
ber, the visitor finds himself in a rvom in. 
closed by massive stone walls, twelve feet 
long, eight feet wide, and some eight or 
nine feet high, with an arched ceiling. The 
floors are of cement, hardened into stone, 
and bare of all furniture save a stone pillow 
set in the floor, Every dungeon repeats 
this cool inhuman mockery of a pretended 
regard for the necessities of the prisoner, 
A common paving-stone, two feet long, fif- 
teen inches wide, and rising about four 
inches above the floor, was the pillow offered 
by the state, in the dark days of the Vene- 
tian aristocracy, to political as well as crim- 
inal offenders. Two doges, at least— 
Marino Failieri, in his eigitieth year, and 
Antonio Foseari — were brought to the bit 
ter experience both of the dungeon and of 
the stone pillow, At the side of each door 
there is a small round opening through the 
wall for the introduc'ion of food. The only 
light was through this opening, and from a 
small exterior window at the end of another 
short and narrow hall, which interested 
those around the dungeons at one angle 
The darkness was substantially total, In 
this short hall, the prisoners were executed 
at midnight, —the political by beheading, 
and the criminal by strangulation, 

In Venice there are only two streets 
worthy of the name, These are the Merce 
ria, which is from twelve to twenty feet 
broad, and is situated in the centre of the 
city, and the Piazza of St. Mari. with the 
Piazzetta leading from it to the canal. The 
Piazza is 576 feet in length and from 185 to 
269 in breadth, surrounded on all sides by 
elegant buildings, and bordered by arcades 
with handsome shops and cafes, It is the 
centre of gayety in the city, and the great 
resort of loungers and foreigners. These 
are the only open spaces in Venice, with 
the exception of the ground in front of 
some of the churches and at each end of the 
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‘The City 


Rialto. Transportation is supplied by boats 
called gondolas, of which there are said to 
be more than 4,000, By an edict of the fif- 
teenth century, which still remaizs in force, 
they are invariably black all over, The 
public buildings are numerous and splendid. 
Of the churches, the most important is the 
cathedral of St. Mark, which was the ducal 
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chapel until 1817, when the patriarchal seat 
was removed to it from San Pietro, The 
foundations of the present edifice were laid 
in 977, but it was not consecrated until Octo- 
ber, 1111, Itis built chiefly in tne Byzantine 
style, and its form is that of a Greek cross 
with the addition of porches. When it was 
bui.ding every vessel returning from the 


East to Venice was obliged to bring pillars 
and marbles for the edifice, the principal 
front of which, 170 feet wide, has 500 col- 
umns of various shapes and colors. Over 
thé central portal of the vestibule stand the 
celebrated bronze horses, brought from the 
hippodrome of Constantinople when that 
city was taken by the crusaders; they were 
carried to Paris by Napoleon, but restored 


in 1815. The eaifice is surmounted by five 
domes, the central one of which is ninety 
and the others eighty feet in heighz. The 
interior is exceedingly rich, the walls and 
columns being of precious marbles, and the 
floor of tesselated mosaic work, Near the 
angle of the Piazza and Piazzetta is the 
campanile, or bell tower of St. Mark. It is 
&@ quadrangular mass of brick, above forty 
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feet square at the base with a pyramidal 
pinnacle, on the top of which was a colossal 
figure of an angel with outspread wings at 
the height of 323 feet from the ground. 
The church of the Frari, or Santa Maria 
Gloriosa ci Frari, was built or designed by 
Nicola Pisano about 1250, and is celebrated 
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for its numerous and magnificent mauso- 
leums; amony them are that of Titian, that 
of Canova, containing only his heart, and 
that of the doge Francesco Foscari, immor- 
talized by Byron. The church is also 
adorned with paintings by Titian, Palma, 
Bellini, and Salviati. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES.” 


VIEW IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Some forty years ago, before the English 
thought the islands worthy of acceptance 
and settlement, they were regarded as of 
considerable importance to the United 
States, on account of the whale-fishery. In 
those days vessels sailed from New London 
and Stonington, anchored in one of the 
principal harbors, stripped ship, sent on 
shore spars and sails and all spare provis- 
ions, and then, by the aid of a schooner- 
tender, commenced the work of whaling in 
the easiest and most systematic manner; 
and this was the way in which it was ac- 
complished, 

Every morning a‘ter breakfast, two or 
three boats and crews would start for some 
point near the entrance of the harbor, and 


wait for whales to make their appearance. 
In those times hardly a day passed but one 
or more whales would be sighted; as the fe- 
males liked seclusion while calving, or were 
anxious for smooth water for their young. 
Then the boats would start in pursuit, and, 
if they succeeded in fastening, were most 
always certain to be towed to sea before the 
animal was killed. The tender would fol- 
low the boats, and. if the whale was cap- 
tured, take charge of it, and bring it along- 
side of the ship, where it was ‘cut in” and 
tried out, and stowed away in the ground- 
tier; and by the time ali this work was per- 
formed there was another whale alongside 
for the eager crew. 

This was right royal whaling, and voyages 
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The Falkland Islands. 


from Stonington did not last longer than 
tweive or fifteen months, and sometimes 
even less, The old *‘ Castro” was once 
filled with twenty-eight hundred barrels of 
right-whale oil in eleven months by a voy- 
age to the Falkland Islands; but then the 
price of 011 was low, and a man was consid- 
ered a fortunate individual if he could call 
two or three hundred dollars as his own af- 
ter a settiement, The captain and officers 
made more as they had good * lap;’ but the 
sailors had to be con'ent with little, How- 
ever, every American before the mast could 
count on being a master at some time if he 
had good juck, and was not afraid of a 
whale. Promotion was sure and rapid; 
and, once captain, a competency was sure 
with ordinary luck, 

But the man who was afraid of a whale 
stood no chance of promotion, He was a 
marked man in his native village, and with 
the owners ‘*the man who was afraid of a 
whale”? was looked upon as an outcast, and 
he always remained under a ban, and was 
advised to seek other. business, as no office 
was open to him, 

The whalemen at the islands lived well, 
and were not troubled with making and 
taking in sail. When ‘trying out,’ they 
had *“* watch and watch;’’ and, when there 
was no blubber on board or alongside, the 
men could go on shore, and hunt wild cattle 
and kill geese and duck by the hundreds, as 
they were in abundance and quite tame. 
Every sailor, in those days, could have his 
feather-bed if he took the trouble to pick 
the feathers; and most of them did, for it 
helped pass away the time during storms 
and snow, when boats could not be sent 
out, 

But all things must have an ending, and 
the whaling business at the islands was no 
exception. The cow-whales as well as the 
calves were killed off; and at last they left 
the bays and snug harbors, and never re- 
turned, Thus a profitable business was de- 
stroyed by too much greed; for the animals 
passed around Cape Horn, and made their 
appearance off the coast of Chili, near Juan 
Fernandez. Siips followed them here, and 
they were driven from that place, and took 
refuge in the arctic regions, where whalers 
have trouble enough in paying expenses, 
Without counting the discomforts of cold, 
fog, and ice. 

But let us return to the Falkland Islands, 
Jwhere an English governor resides, and 
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where he must have a dull time of it in all 
of his grandeur, Tis colony is called Stan- 
ley, and is located at the head of Fort - Wil- 
liam Inlet. It is the only settlement in the 
group, and numbers a littie over a thousand 
people, The islands are in latituds 51 and 
53 degrees south, and longitude 57 and 62 
degrees west, and are about three hundred 
miles from the Straits of Magellan. They 
were discovered in 1592 by John Davis. 
The French had a colony there in 1764, but 


ceded it to the Spaniards in 1767, who drove 


away the few English who had established 
a colony, two years after the French, at a 
place called Port Egmont. The Spaniards 
did not care for the place, — it was too cold 
for them; and they gave it back to the Eng- 
lish, and the English did not particularly 
want the is!ands, and so Buenos Ayres took 
possession in 1820, but afterward gave them 
up to England, the latter nation wanting 
everything that other nations care for, and 
when John Bull found that the great South- 
American republic would make a success of 
cattle-raising on some of the largest. islands 
he bellowed until Buenos Ayres was glad 
enough to relinquish all pretensions to pro- 
prietorship for the sake of stopping his 
noise, 

The English claim that they re-occupied 
the.islands so that vessels in distress passing 
around Cape Horn could find a place of ref- 
uge for repairs, wood and water, and pro- 
visions; but Heaven help the ship that runs 
into Port Stanley for repairs! or, rather, 
mav some bank help the owners; for they 
are ruined men unless well insured and 
millionnaires. To unload and careen a ship 
at the Falkland Islands costs more than to 
build a first-class vessel; and most captains 
understand this so well that they will run 
grave risks rather than drop anchor at the 
Falkland Islands, unless for wood and wa- 
ter. It is better to make a push for Rio 
Janeiro, unless there is immediate danger 
of sinking. 

There are no trees of any account on the 
island; yet there is plenty of fuel in the 
shape of peat, which abounds to the depth 
of ten feet, and which can easily be obtain- . 
ed, and makes a wurm fire when thoroughly 
dried. The vegetation consists of grasses, 
one species of which grows to a great height, 
and is called tussock grass, supplying the 
wild cattle with food, and sheltering them 
from the inclemency of the weather; for 
the storms are severe, and the cold very 
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freezing, in July and August, the season of 
midwinter there. 

The most curious birds to be found on 
the islands are the penguins, Atadistance, 
when drawn up in line, they look like a regi- 
ment of soldiers, so systematic are their 
movements; and it is a great sight to see 
them come in from the ocean, and take up 
their line of march in single file for their 
nests, which are in exposed places on the 


recks, and are numbered by the thousand, 
all exactly alike, and how the birds can dis- 
tinguish their various rests is one of the 
mysteries which no one can understand, 

Seals at one time were very plentiful at 
the islands; but the sealing schooners from 
New London and Stonington soon destroyed 
the old and young seals, and now it is rare 
to find a iurseal where at one time there 
were thousands, 


SALT AND SALT-MINES. 


We present to our readers a spirited pic- 
ture of one of the most wonderful salt 
mines in the world, that of Wieliczka, a 
few miles from Cracow, formerly a part of 
Poland, but now belonging to the govern- 
ment of Austria. Here mines have been 
in operation for hundreds of years, and are 
considered as one of the wonders of the 
world, and thousands of people each year 
go out of their way for the purpose of vis- 
iting them, and seeing with their own eyes 
that which is more like a fable than reality. 
The mines are over a wile in length, more 
than four thousand feet in breadth, and a 
little over one thousand feet indepth, The 
salt at these immense mines occurs in gréat 
lenticular masses, inciined at a high angle. 
It varies very much in quality; the so- 
called *‘ green salt’ contains five or six per 
cent of clay, which destroys its transpar- 
ency; a variety culled spiza is crystaline 
and mixed with sand; while that known as 
szybik, which principally occurs in the 
lower levels, is in largely crystalized masses, 
perfectly pure and transparent, The strata 
in which it occurs are compact tertiary 
clays containing fossils; and the principal 
associated minerals, beside gypsum, are 
bitumen, anhydrite, the sulphates of varyta 
and strontia, and sulphur. The mines are 
entered by cleven shafts, with galleries at 
five different levels, leading to a labyrinth 
of passages and immense excavations ex- 
tending to a total length of two hundred 
and seventy miles, Some of the chambers 
formerly excavated were more than one 
hundred and fifty feet high, but those now 
made are much smaller, One of these is 


fitted up as achapel dedicated to St. An- 
thony, in which the altar, statues, columns, 
pulpit, and so forth, are all of salt. In 
another part is a lake six hundred an/ fifty 
feet long and forty feet deep, formed by the 
water which trickles through the strata, 
When any of the imperial family visit the 
mines, the principal passages and chambers 
are brilliantly illuminated, and in the great 
hall of reception festivals have often been 
held. It is not known when these mines 
were discovered, They were worked at the 
commencement of the twelfth century, 
when they belonged to Poland, and in the 
fourteenth Casimir the Great established 
regulations for their working, as they had 
then become very productive. In 1656 they 
were ceded to Austria, but recovered by 
John Sobieski in 1683. In 1772, when the 
first dismemberment of Poland took place, 
Austria again obtained them, and, except 
from 1809 to 1815, has since held them. 
The kings of Poland drew their chief reve- 
nues from these mines, and depended upon 
them for the dowries of their queens and 
the endowments of their convents, to which 
last purpose their revenues were applied as 
early as the fourtcenth century. At each 
royal election, the nobles always stipulated 
that the salt of Wieliczka should be sup- 
plied to them at the mere cost of extraction. 
At present about one thousand men and 
four hundred horses are employed there. 

7 The United Siates is well supplied with 
salt, twenty-three of the states and territo- 
ries having been returned by the different 
censuses since 1810 as producers, while 
seven others possess valuable springs or 
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deposits, Rock salt has been found only in 
Western Virginia. The principal springs 
are in Western New York, near Syracuse, 
in Western Virginia and Pennsylvania, in 
Michigan, and in the States bordering on 
the Ohio. Salt lakes occur in California, 
Utah, New Mexico, Texas and Minnesota, 
Salt has been made from sea water in near- 
ly every Atlantic State at some period, but 
its production has of late years been mostly 
limited to Florida, In Texas, near the Rio 
Grande, is a very extensive salt lagoon. 
The New England States have, at different 
times, produced large quantities of sea salt, 
particularly during the war of 1812, and 
about 1830, since which time but little has 
been made, The first attempt appears to 
have been in 1624 at Cape Ann, but it was 
not successful. During the Revolutionary 
War much was made by boiliag sea water, 
and after its close an extensive system of 
salt-making by solar evaporation, producing 
avery pure article, grew up around New 
Bedford and Cape Cod. Lines of vats more 
than one thousand feet in length, with mov- 
able roofs, were constructed, and the shores 
were studded with wind-mills by which the 
water was pumped into the vats, The 
cheap supplies of foreign sait finally ren- 
dered them unprofitable, though a few 
vats are still kept in operation, In 1830 
about 600,000 bushels were manufactured 
by solar evaporation in Massachusetts, and 
a still larger quantity in Maine; and in 
1832 the county of Barnstable, Mass., alone 
had 1,425,000 feet of vats, producing 358,- 
2560 vushels, but in 1834 the business was 
abandoned in consequence of the reduction 
in duty, and so forth, In Delaware and 
New Jersey during the Revolutionary War 
many smal) works were erected, and fre- 
quently destroyed by the British. In 1812 
it was made in the flats back of the beaches 
in Cape-May County, N. J., by digging holes 
in the sand, and allowing the brine to drain 
in. This was so much concentrated by 
natural evaporation that a barrel of it evap- 
orated in iron kettles would make a bushel 
of salt. Virginia had salt works at Cape 
Charles before 1620, and in 1633 exported 
salt to Massachusetts, In South Carolina, 
Nathaniel Johnson undertook the manu- 
facture in 1689, and in 1725 the Legislature 
passed two acts for jhe encouragment of 
sali-making. In Florida none is reported 
before 1840, but in 1857 it was estimated 
that 100,000 bushels were made, mostly at 


Key West. Texas made about 20,000 bush- 
els in 1857, probably from the salt lagoon 
before spoken of, Salt is now made in 
large quantities from sea water near Los 
Angelos, Cal. 


“~ The salt springs of New York, which fur- 


nish nearly half the domestic supply, are 
principally situated in Onondaga County, in 
the towns of Syracuse, Salina, and Geddes, 
and issue from rocks of upper silurian age. 
They were known to the Indians at a very 
early period, but Father Lallemant is be- 
lieved to have been the first white man who 
visited them. Le Moyne, a Jesuit, also 
mentions them in 1653. About 1770 Onon- 
daga salt was in common use among the 
Delawares, and was brought to Quebec for 
sale. The first made by the whites was in 
1788, near Syracuse, by boiling. The sa- 
lines belong to the State, which supplies the 
brine to manufacturers and receives a roy- 
alty of one cent a bushel. Six cents were for- 
merly charged, and the State thus derived a 
large revenue; but im 1846 the tax was re- 
duced to its present amount, which suffices 
to defray the expenses of pumping, super- 
incendence, and so forth, 

The productive springs are in great part 
found in the marshy Jands which surround 
Onondaga Lake, a sheet of fresh water six 
miles long, and a mile wide. A stratum of 
marl, three to twelve feet thick, underlaid 
by a marly clay, forms an impervious bar- 
rier between the water raised from the 
wells and that of the lake. Wells are sunk 
or bored in the low lands around the lake 
to various depths from two hundred to 
three hundred feet, and from these the salt 
water is forced up by pump into the reser- 
voirs from which the evaporating works are 
supplied. The strata passed through near 
the surface are beds of fine sand, and then 
clay, sometimes more than forty feet thick, 
beneath which is gravel of pebbles and 
sand containing salt water. The brine is of 
variable strength in the different wells, as 
indicated by its specific gravity, which is 
from 1,045 to 1.147, and from thirty to forty- 
five gallons are required for a bushel of dry 
salt weighing fifty-six pounds. The chief 
impurity is sulphate of lime, which was 
found by Dr. Lewis C, Beck to amount to 
4.04 to 5.09 per cent. Excepting the chlo- 
ride of magnesium, the impurities found in 
these brines are also common to rock salt, 
From the deepest wells at Syracuse Dr. Beck 
obtained brines which afforded 173.50 parts 
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of salt in 1,000 parts, and of which thirty- 
three and one-fourth gallons were required 
to the bushel of ordinarily dry salt. The 
deepest wells row afford brines containing 
seventeen to twenty per cent of salt. The 
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brine from the wells, being received in 
large reservoirs, is allowed to remain until 
some of its impurities, the oxide of iron 
particularly, are doposited. This operation 
is hastened by the addition of about twe 
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pounds of alum to 5,000 gallons of brine. 
Stirring in clay has a similar effect, and 
also heating the brine. Lime was formerly 
used for the same purpose; but this is now 
given up. About one-eighth of the whole 


salt product is separated by solar evapora- 
tion, and seven-eighths by boiling. ‘The 
great reservoirs for the former process, or 
solar salt grounds, cover about 700 acres of 
land, 
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Lady's Bounty, 


MY LADY'S BOUNTY. 


BY KARL MARBLE, 


Upon the fence my lady leans; 
And, as the doves play at her feet, 
With grace and bounty like a queen’s 
She drops them dainty food to eat. 
Throughout the country’s broad demesnes 
No other lady is so sweet, 
Though daughters of the squires and deans 
With maids Homeric might compete, 


Upon the fence of modesty 

That guards my lady’s womanhood 
She leans, and with sweet chastity 

Throws to my love its dainty food 
Of loving smiles alight with glee, 

Of winsome glances rainbow-hued, 
Which I devour in ecstasy, 

In love’s serenest, fairest mood. 


Boston, August, 1879. 
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A MARBLE WOMAN. 


BY A. M. BARNARD, AUTHOR OF “‘YV. V., OR PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 


[No. 3. 1x Four Numprrs.] 


CHAPTER VII. 
HEART FOR HEART. 


Doctor Home was right; Cecil’s heavy 
sleep gradually passed into a natural one, 
and in the morning she woke, wan and 
nerveless, but entirely ignorant that she 
had lost a day. <A misty recollection of 
some past excitement remained, but brought 
no explanation of her present lassitude, ex- 
cept a suspicion that she had taken more 
opium than was prudent, Finding herself 
alone when she woke, she did not ring for 
Victorine, but made her toilet hastily, 
rubbed a transient color into her pale 
cheeks, drew her hair low on her temples to 
conceal her heavy eyes, and went down, 
fearing it was very late. 

Yorke sat in his place with a newspaper 
in his hand; but he was not reading, and 
there was something in his face that made 
Cecil pause involuntarily to examine it, It 
seemed as if years had been added to his 
age since she saw him last; his mouth was 
grave, his eye sad; a weary yet resolute ex- 
pression was visible, but also the traces of 
sume past suffering that touched the girl, 
and caused her to lay her hand upon his 
shoulder, saying in her gentlest tone, — 

**Good-morning, Bazil; forgive me for 
being so willful yesterday. I am punished 
for my fault by finding you so grave and 
tired now.” 

*“*T am only tired of waiting for my break- 
fast,” was all the answer she got; but she 
felt him start and saw the paper rustle in 
his hand as she spoke, though whether sur- 
prise or displeasure caused these demonstra- 
tions, she could not tell, and fancying him 
in one of his moody fits, took her place in 
silence. His coffee stoud untouched til) it 
was cold before he looked up and said, with 
a keen giance which made her eyes falter 
and fall, — 


“ Are you quite rested, Cecil? ”’ 

“Not quite; I danced too much last 
night,” 

“The night before last, you mean.”’ 

““We were at Coventry’s last evening, 
Bazil.” - 

** No, on Monday evening.” 

“Yes, and today is Tuesday.” 

He turned the paper toward her, and 
Wednesday stared her full in the face. She 
looked incredulous, then bewildered, and 
putting her hand to her forehead seemed 
trying to recollect, while a foreboding fear 
came over her. 

“Then what became of yesterday? I re- 
member nothing of it,’ she asked, with a 
troubled look, 

** You slept it away.” 

“What! all day?” 

“For. six-and-thirty hours, without a 
word, almost without a motion.” 

His eye was still upon her, his voice was 
ominously quiet, and as he spoke her wan- 
dering glance fell on an open book that lay 
beside him. She read its title, ‘* Confes 
sions of an Opium Eater,’’ and overcome 
by a painful blending of shame and fear, 
she covered up her face without a word. 

** Is it true, Cecil?” 

Yes, Bazil.” 

** How long has it been?” 

“A year.” 

“*What tempted you to try such a danger 
ous cure, or pleasure? ’’ 

** Yourself.” 

“1! How? When?” 

“You gave me laudanum wher I could 
not sleep. I liked its influence, and after 
that 1 tried it whenever I was sad or tired.” 

**Wus this the secret I nearly discovered 
once, the cause of your solitary walks, the 
evil spirit that possessed you at Coven- 
try’s? ” 

* Yes; I had opium in my pocket that 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Tuomes & TaLnor, Boston, Mass., in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 
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day, and was so frightened when I thought 
you would discover it, because I knew you 
would be angry. I went out those times to 
get it, for 1 dared not trust any one, Last 
night — nog Monday night — I had none, and 
[longed for it so intensely I could not wait, 
] disobeyed you, but the storm was too 
puch for me, and I was just turning back 
in despair, when I remembered the little 
fask, You seldom go to the cabinet, never 
use the laudanum, and I thought I could 
replace it by and by.” 

“But, child, had you no fear of the con- 
sequences when playing such perilous 
pranks with yourself?. You might have 
killed yourself, as you came near doing just 
now.” 

“IT was used to it because mamma often 
had it, and at first I was very careful; but 
the habit grew upon me unconsciously, and 
became so fascinating I could not resist it. 
In my hurry I took too much, and was 
frightened afterward, for everything seemed 
strange. I don't know what I did, but 
nothing seemed impossible to me, and it 
was a splendid hour; I wish it had been my 
last.’? 

Tears fell between her fingers, and for a 
moment she was shaken by some uncontrol- 
lableemotion, Yorke half rose as if to go 
to her, but checked the impulse azd sat 
down again with the air of a man bent on 
subduing himself at any cost. Cecil was 
herself again almost immediately, and, wip- 
ing away her tears, seemed to await his re- 
proof with her accustomed meekness, But 
hone came, for very gently he said,— 

“Was this kind to yourself or me?” 

“No; forgive me, Bazil. I will amend 
my fault.’ 

“Aud promise never to repeat it?” 

“I promise, but you cannct know how 
hard a thing it is to give up when I need it 
much,” 

“Why, Cecil?” 

“Because’? —she stopped a moment as 
if to restrain some impetuous word, and 
in an altered tone, ‘* because I find 
ithard to tame myself to the quiet, lonely 
life you wish to lead. I am so young, so 
full of foolish hopes and fancies, that it 
Will take time to change me entirely, and 
hat I have seen of the world lately makes 
itstill more difficult, Have patience with 
me, and I shall be wiser and more content- 
td soon,” 

He had left the table as if to throw up a 


window, and lingered for a moment to en- 
joy the balmy air, perhaps to conceal or 
conquer some pang of self-reproach, some 
late regret for what he had done. When he 
returned, it was to say, with an undertone 
of satisfaction in his grave voice, — 

“Yes, it is too soon to ask so much of 
you, and if you give up this dangerous 
comforter, surely I can give up a little of 
the seclusion that I love. It is hard to 
break off such a habit. I will help you, 
and for a time we will forget these troubles 
in new scenes and employments. Will you 
go to the sea-shore for a month, Cecil, and 
so make home pleasanter by absence ?’’ 

“Oh, so gladiy! I love the sea, and it 
will do me good. You are very kind to 
think of it, and I thank you so much, 
Bazil!” 

**She did thank him with eyes as well as 
lips, for her face brightened like a prison- 
er’s when the key turns in the lock and sun- 
shine streams into his cell. Yorke saw the 
joy, heard the tone of gratitude, and stifled 
a sigh, for they showed him what a captive 
he had made of her, and betrayed how 
much she had suffered silently. 

**Shalll go with you?” be asked in a 
curiously unauthoritative tone, but with a 
longing look that migtt have changed her 
reply had she seen it. 

“Tf you care to, I shall feel safer; but do 
not unless it is pleasant to you.” 

“Itis pleasant. We will go tomorrow,” 
he said decidedly. ‘Rest and prepare to- 
day; take Victorine with you, and leave 
your troubles all behind, and in a month 
we will come back our happy selves again.” 

**T hope so,”’ was all her answer. 

And the change was settled without more 
words, 


“The charm does not work,’ sighed 
Yorke within himself, as he looked down at 
Cecil leaning on his arm, while they went 
pacing along the smooth beach, seven days 
later, with the great waves rolling up before 
them, a fresh wind blowing inward from 
the sea, and summer sunshine brooding 
over the green islands of the bay. The 
week had brought no change to Cecil; air 
and bathing, exercise and change of scene, 
thoughtful care and daily devotion on her 
husband’s part, all seemed to have failed, 
and she walked beside him with the old qui- 
eiude and coldness intensified instead of 
lightened, 
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“ What shall I do with you, Cecil? You 
don’t get strong and rosy as I hoped you 
would, and you often have a longing look 
as if you wanted your opium again; but 
you know I dare not give it to you,’’ 

* TI shall learn to do without it in time, 
or find something else to take its place. 
Hark!”’ 

As the words left ker lips, her hand ar- 
rested him, her eyes kindled, a smile broke 
over her face, and her whole figure seemed 
to start into life. He stood still, wondering, 
but instantly he learned what magic had 
wrought the spell, for on ihe wings of the 
wind came the fitful music of a song from 
a solitary boatman whose skiff lay rocking 
far out in the bay. Both recognized the 
voice, both watched the white sail gliding 
nearer, and both faces altered rapidly; Ce- 
eil’s warmed and brightened as she listened 
with head erect and detaining hand, but 
Yorke’s darkened with the blackest frown 
it had ever worn as he drew her away with 
an impatient gesture and peremptory — 

* Come in; it is too warm to linger here 
for a fisherman’s song!” 

Tie smile broke into a laugh as she said, 
following with evident reluctance,— 

**Do fishermen sing in Italian, and go 
fishing in costumes like that?” 

** Your ears and eyes must be better than 
mine if you can discover what I neither 
hear nor see,”’ he answered almost petulant- 
ly. But still smiling she looked backward 
as she began to sing like a soft echo of the 
stranger voice, and let him lead her where 
he would. Till sunset he kevt her in their 
rooms, busy with pencil, book or needle, 
blind to the wistful glances that she often 
sent seaward, and deaf to the bints that 
they were losing the hours best suited for 
sketching. Victorine came in at last, bring- 
ing Cecil’s hat and manile, and, as if the 
nod she gave him was a preconcerted signal, 
Yorke rose at once, saying promptly, — 

** Yes, now we can go without fear of sun 
or” 

* Fishermen,” added Cecil, with a slight- 
ly scornful smile. 

“*Exactly.”” And Yorke put on her man- 
tle without a sign of displeasure at her in- 
terruption. She seemed on the point of 
refusing the stroll that now had no charm 
for her, but yielded, and they went out to- 
-gether, leaving Victorine to lift her hands 
and wonder afresh at the strange behaviour 
of ker master and mistress, 
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“I have a fancy to walk upon the rocks; 
can I, Bazil?’’ were the first words Cee} 
uttered, as they caine into the splendor of 
the evening hour that bathed the sea and 


sky within its ruddy glow. ' 
A single sail was skimining down the e 
bay, and not a figure sat or stocd among the ot 
rocks. Yorke saw this, and answered with of 
a gracious smile, — al 
** Walk where you will; I leave the path " 
to you.” 
She climbed the cliffs and sat watching 
the lonely boat untii it vanished round the tli 
rocky point where the light-louse tower a 
showed its newly kindled spark. Then she & p, 
turned and said wearily, — re’ 
*Le: us go home, I find it chiily here.” se 
He led her down another path than that J pe 
by which they came, but stopped suddenly, wi 
and she felt his hand tighten its hold ashe & pg 
exclaimed, — im 
*Go back! it is not safe. Go, I beg of & an 
you!”’ tor 
It was too late, for she had seen a figure & the 
lying on a smooth ledge of the cliff, had Hf gg, 
recognized it and glided on with a willful “ 
look, a smile of satisfaction, He set his me 
teeth, and sprang after her; but neither HH jp; 
spoke, for Germain was asleep, and the en ‘ 
tire repose of his fine face not ouly restrained B By 
their tongues, but riveted their beauty-lor~ 
ing eyes. Cecil was touched to see how “ 
changed he was: for all the red glow shin 9 yay 
ing over him, his face was very pale; the Bf yea, 
wind blew back the hair from his temples, & pag 
showing how hollow they had grown, and, B den 
stooping to brush an insect from his fore “ 
head, she saw many gray hairs among the gnq 
dark locks scattered on the stone, His Bt tors 
mouth was half hidden by the black beard, hyip, 
but the lips smiled as if some happy dream Hf pyr, 
haunted his sleep, and in the hands folded H yoy, 
on his broad chest she sawa littlé knot 
ribbon that had dropped from her dress tha HH for , 
morning as she listet.ed to his song. you : 
Yorke saw it also, and made an involl& jing | 
tary gesture to pluck it from the sleepers thou 
hold, but Cecil caught his arm, whisperiaf | 
sharply, — Unse 
** Let him keep it! You care nothing {ot year, 
it, and he needs something to comfort 
if I read his face arigiit.’’ me t] 
Yorke stood motionless an instant, then ay 
seemed to take some sudden resolution, £051 ergs , 
drawing her gently aside, he said with 4% yoq , 
mildness that was as new as winning, éye, 
“You are right; he does need tani, 
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and he shall have it. Go on alone, Cecil; I 
will follow soon.’? 

She oveyed him, but glancing backward 
asshe went, she saw him turn his face to 
the cliff behind him, and lay his head down 
on his arm in an attitude of deep dejection 
orof doubt. Ile stood so till the last sound 
of her ligt step died away, then he stooped 
ard touched the sleeper, with a low- 
spoken — 

“ August, it is 

Germain leaped to his feet as if the 
tight touch had been a blow, the quiet call 
a pistol-shot, and his hand went to his 
breast with an instinctive motion that half 
revealed aliidden weapon, A single glance 
seemed to re-assure him, for, though his 
heart beat audibly, and his very lips were 
white, he laughed and offered the hand that 
had just been ready to deal death to some 
imaginary captor. Yorke did not take it, 
and, as if the discourtesy reminded him of 
something, Germain drew back, bowed with 
the grace that was habitual to him, and said 
coolly, — 

“Pardon me; your sudden waking makes 
me forgetful. I was dreaming of you, and 
in the dream we were friends as of old.” 

“Never again, August; it is impossible. 
But I will do my best for you now, as be- 
fore, if 1 may trust you.” 

“Have I not kept my word this time? 
Have | not left you in peace for nearly a 
year? Did I not obey you today when you 
bade me shun you, though the merest acci- 
dent betrayed your presence to me?”’ 

“You have done well for one so tempted 
and so impetuous; but you forget the let- 
ters written to Cecil in my absence, and 
lying down to sleep in our very path is not 
putting the bay between us as I commanded 
you,” 

“Forgive the letters; they did no harm, 
for she never read them, I suspect. Ah, 
yousmile! Then lamright. As for find- 
ing me here, it was no plot of mine. [ 
thought you always walked on the beach, 
to I crept up to catch one glimpse of her 
unseen, before I went away for another 
year, perhaps. Be generous, Bazil. You 
have made her all your own; do not deny 
me this poor boon.”’ 

“TI will not. Promise me to keep our se- 
¢ret sacrediy, and you shall see her when 
you will. But you must control yourself, 
eye, tongue, voice and manner, else I must 
banish you again, Remember, your life is 
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in my hands, and I will give you up rather 
than let harm come to her.” 

“] swear it, Bazil. You may safely in- 
dulge me now, for I shall not haunt you 
long; my wanderings are almost over, and 
you may hear Death knocking at my 
heart,” 

Real solicitude appeared in Yorke’s face 
as the other spoke with a melancholy smile, 
and, obeying a kindly impulse, he laid his 
hand on Germain’s shoulder. 

“T hope not, for it is a very tender heart, 
inspite of all its waywardness and past of- 
fences, But if it be so, you shall not be 
denied the one happiness that I can give 
you. Come home with me, and for an hour 
sun yourself in Cecil's presence, Ido not 
fear you in this mood, and there is no dan- 
ger of disturbing her; I wish there was!” 

** God bless you, Basil! Trust me freely. 
The wild devil is cast out, and all [ask isa 
quiet time in which to repent before I die, 
Take me to her; I will not mar her peace 
nor yours, May I keep this? Itis my on- 
ly relic,’? 

He showed the ribbon with a beseeching 
look, and, remembering Cecil’s words, 
Yorke vowed a mute assent as he led the 
way down the rude path and along the 
beach where slender footprints were still 
visible in the damp sand. 

She was waiting in the softly lighted 
room, with no sign of impatience as she sat 
singing atthe instrument, It was the air 
Germain had sung, and, pausing behind 
her, he blended tue music of his voice with 
hers in the last strains of the song. She 
turned then, and put out her hand, but 
caught it back and glanced at* Yorke, for 
the recollection of the struggle in the dark 
returned to check the impulse that prompt- 
ed her to welcome this man whom she could 
not dislike, in spite of mystery, violence, 
and unmistakable traces of a turbulent life, 
York saw her doubt, and answered it in- 
stantly. 

**Give him your hand, Cecil, and forgive 
the past; there is no ill will between us 
now, and he will not forget himself again.” 

Germain bowed low over the little hand, 
saying, in the tone that always won its 
way,— 

** Rest assured of that, Mrs. Yorke, and 
permit me to offer my best wishes, now that 
my prophecy has been fulfilled.” 

In half an hour Yorke saw the desired 
change, for Germain worked the miracle, 
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and Cecil began to Jook as she had done a 
year ago. Sitting a little apart, he watched 
them intently, as if longing to learn the se- 
eret, for he had failed to animate his stat- 
ue since the night when fora time he be- 
lieved he had some power over ber, but 
soon learned that it was to opium, not to 
love, that he owed his brief success. Cecil 
paid no heed to him, but seemed forgetful 
of his presence, as Germain entertained her 
with an animation that increased the fasci- 
nation of his manner. An_ irresistible 
mingling of interest, curiosity, and compas- 
sion attracted her to him. Yorke’s assur- 
ance, as well as his own aitered demeanor, 
soon removed ali misgivings from her mind, 
and the indescribable charm of his presence 
made ihe interview delightful, for ne was 
both gay and gentle, devoted and respect- 
ful, The moment the hour struck, he rose 
and went, with a grateful glance at Yorke, 
a regretful one at Cecil. Sie did not ask 
now as before, ** Will he come again?”’ but 
her eyes looked the question, 

* Yes, he will come tomorrow, if you 
like. Lie is ill and lonely, and not long for 
this world; sodo your best for him while 
you may.” 


**] will, with all my heart, for indeed I 


pity him. It is very generous of you to for- 
get his wrong doing, aud give me this pleas- 
ure.” 

**Then come and thank me for it a la 
Mrs. Vivian.” He spoke impulsively, and 
held his hands to her, but sbe drew back, 
swept him a stately little courtesy, and an- 
swered with her coolest air, — 


We are not in public now, so thank: 


you, guardian, and good-night.”’ 

She smiled as she spoke, but he turned as 
if he had been struck, and, springing out of 
the low window, paced the sands until the 
young moon set. 

They had come to the seaside before the 
season had begun, but now the great hotel 
was filling fast, and solitude was at an end. 
Cecil rezreited this, and so did Yorke, for 
the admiration which she always excited 
no longer pleased but pained him, because 
pride had changed toa jealous longing to 
keep her to himself. In public she was the 
bril iant, winning wife; in private, the cold, 
quiet ward, and nothing but Germain’s 
presence had power to warm her then. He 
came daily, seeming to grow calmer and 
better in the friendly atmosphere around 
him. Cecil enjoyed his society with una- 
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bated pleasure, and Yorke left them fires, 
often being absent for hours ard apparently 
intent upon some purpose of his own, Qf 
course there wele many eyes 10 watch, many 
tongues to comment upon the actions of the 
peculiar sculptor and his lovely wife, Ger. 
main was known to be a friend; it was eyi- 
dent that he was an invalid, and no longer 
young, but flirting young ladies and gossip 
ing old ones would make romances, while 
the idle gentlemen listened and looked on, 
Cecil soon felt that something was amiss, 
for though her secluded life had made her 
singularly childlike in some things, she was 
fast learning to know herself, and under 
stand her relations to the world. She won 
dered if Yorke heard what was said, and 
hoped he would speak if anything displeased 
him; but till he did, she went on her way 
as if untroubled, walking, sailing, sinzing, 
and driving with Germain, who never fur 
got his promise, and who daily won her 
fresh confidence and regard. So the days 
passed till the month was gone, and witha 
heavy heart Cecil heard her husband give 
orders to prepare for home. 

** Are you ready?” he asked, coming in as 
she stood recalling the pleasant hours spent 
with Germain, and wondering if he would 
come to say farewell. 

** Yes, Basil, I am ready.” 

** But not glad to go?”’ 

** No, for I have been very happy here.” 

“And home is not made pleasanter by 
absence?” 

**T shall try to think it is pleasanter.” 

* And I shall try to make it so. Here is 
the cariiage. Shall we 

As they rolled away, Cecil looked back, 
half expectirg to see some signal of adieu 
froin window, cliff, or shore; but there wat 
none, and Yorke said, interpreting the look 
arigiit, — 

* It is in vain to look for him; he has ab 
ready gone.”’ 

** It is much better so, I am glad of it,” 
she said decidedly, as she crew down her 
veil, and leaning back, seemed to decline 
all further conversation. Ler companion 
consoled himself with Judas, but something 
evidently filled him with a pleasant excite 
ment, for often he smiied unconsciously, 
and several times sang sofily to himself, # 
if well pleased at some fancy of his own 
Cecil thought her disappointment amused 
him, and, much offended, sat with her eyes 
closed behind her veil, careless of all around 
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-her, till the sudden stopping of the carriage 


roused her, and, looking up, she saw Yorke 
waiting to hand her out. 

“Why stop here? This is not home,” 
she said, looking at the lovely scene about 
with wondering eyes, 

“Yes, this is home,’’ he answered, as, 
leading her between blooming parterres and 
up the wide steps, be brought ner to a place 
so beautiful that she stood like one bewild- 
ered. A long, lofty hall, slightly lighted 
by the sunshine that crept in through 
screens of flowers and vines, A carpet, 
green and thick as forest moss, lay under 
foot; warm-hued pictures leaned from the 
walls, and all about, in graceful alcoves, 
stood Yorke’s fairest statues, like fit inhab- 
itants of this artist’s home. Defore three 
windows airy draperies swayed in the wind, 
showing glimpses of a balcony that over- 
hung the sea whose ever-varying loveliness 
was a perpetual joy, and on this balcony a 
man sal, singing, 

“Does it please you, Cecil? I have done 
my best to make home more attractive by 
bringing to it all that you most love,”’ 

Yorke spoke with repressed eagerness, 
for his heart was full, and, try a3 he might, 
he could not quite conceal it. Cecil saw 
this, and a little tremor of delight went 
through her; but she only took his hand in 
both her own, exclaiming gratefully, — 

“Tt is too beautiful for me! How shall I 
thank you? ‘This is the work you have 
been doing secretly, and this is why you 
sent Germain before us to give me a sweet 
welcome, How thoughtful and how beau- 
tiful it was of you,” 

He looked pleased, but not satisfied; and 
led her up and down, showing all the won- 
ders of the little summer palace by the sea. 
Everywhere she found her tastes remem- 
bered, her comfort consulted, her least 
whim gratified, and sometimes felt as if she 
bad found something dearer than all these, 
Still no words passed her lips warmer than 
gratitude, and when they returned to tho 
hall of statues, she onlv pressed the gener- 
ous hand that gave so much, and said, 
again, — 

is too beautiful forme. How can 
thank you for such kindness to your little 
ward?”’ 

“ Say wife, Cecil, and I am satisfied.” 

“Pardon me, I forgot that, and like the 
other best because it is truer. Now let me 
g0.and thank Germain.,’’ 
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She went on before him, and, coming out 
into the wide balcony, saw nothing for a 
moment but the scene before her. Below, 
the waves broke musically on the shore, the 
green islands slept in the sunshine, the bay 
was white with sails, the city spires giit- 
tered in the distance, and, beyond, the blue 
seu rolled to meet the far horizon. 

“Has he not done well? Is it not a 
charming home to live and die in?” said 
Germain, as she turned to greet him, with 
both hands extended, and something more 
than gratitude in her face, That look, so 
confiding and affectionate, was too much 
for Germain; he took the hands and bent 
togive her a tenderer greeting, remember- 
ing his promise just in time, and, witha 
half-audible apology, hurried away, as if 
fearing to trust himself, Cecil louked after 
him sorrowfuily, but when Yorke ap- 
proached, asking in some surprise, ‘* Where 
is Germain?” she answered reproachfully, — 

“He is gone, and he must not come 
again.” 

not?” 

** Because he cannot forget, and others 
see it as wellas I, You might have spared 
him this, and for my sake kave remembered 
that it is not always wise to be kind.” 

they gossip again, do they? Let 
them; L’ve done one rash and foolish thing 
to appease Mrs, Grundy, and now I shall 
trouble myself no further about her or her 
tongue.” 

Leaning on the balustrade, he did not 
look at her, though he held his breath to 
catch her reply, but seemed intent on 
watching leaf after leaf float downward to 
the sea. His careless tone, his negligent 
attitude, wounded Cecil as deeply as his 
werds; her eyes kindled, and real resent- 
ment trembled in her voice, 

** Who should care if not you? Do you 
know what is said of us?” 

** Only what is said of every pretty woman 
at a watering-place.”” And he leaned over 
to watch the last leaf fall. 

** You do not care then? It gives you no 
pain to have it said that I am happier with 
Germain than with you?”’ 

He clenched the hand she could not see, 
but shrugged his shoulders and looked far 
off at sea, as if watching a distant sail. 

*For once, rumor tells the truth, and 
why should I deny it? My pride may be a 
little hurt, but I’m not jealous of poor Ger- 
main.” 
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If he had seen her hold her lips together 
with almost as grim a look a3 his own often 
wore, aud heard her say within herself, ‘I 
will prove that,’’ he would have carried his 
experiment no further. But he never 
turned his head, and Cecil asked, with a 
touch of contempt in her voice that made 
him wince,— 

“Do you wish this mysterious friend of 
yours to go and come as freely as he has 
done of late?’’ 

“Why not, if he is happy? He has not 
long to enjoy either life or love.” 

** And I am to receive him as before, am 
1? ” 

* As you please. If his society is agree- 
able to you, I have no desire to deprive you 
of it, since mine is burdensome and Alfred 
away.” 

Something in the emphasis unconsciously 
put upon the last name caused a smile to 
flit over Cecil’s face, but it was gone in- 
stantly, and her voice was cold as ice. 

* Thank you; and you have no fear of 
the consequences of this unparalleled gen- 
erosity of yours?”’ 

“None for myself or my snow image. 
Has she for herself?” 

*I fear nothing for myself; I have no 
heart, you know.” 

She laughed a sudden laugh that made 
him start, and as she vanished behind the 
floating curtains, he struck his hand on the 
iron bar before him with a force that 
brought blood, saying, in an accent of de- 
spair, — 

** And she will never know that I have 
one, till she has broken it!’’ 


CHAPTER VYIIL 
MASKS. 


** Cecil, the world begins to wonder why 
Mrs. Yorke does not admit it to a glimpse 
of her new home.” 

“Mrs, Yorke is supremely indifferent to 
the worid’s wonder or its wishes.” 

Sne certainly looked so, as she sat in the 
couch corner singing to herself, and playing 
_ with a useless fan,—for the room was 
breezy with sea airs, though an August sun 
blazed without. York was strolling from 
alcove to alcove, as if studying effects 
among his statues, and Germain lounged cn 
the wide step of the balcony window, with 
a guitar across his knee, for he still came 
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daily, as neither master nor mistress had 
forbidden him. 

“I think I have proved my indifference, 
but people annoy me with questions, and | 
suspect we shall have no peace till we give 
some some sort of an entertainment, and 
purchase freedom hereafter by the sacrifice 
of one evening now.”’ 

** You are right, Yorke; I, too, have been 
beset by curious inquirers, and I suggest 
that you end their suspense at once, Why 
not have a masquerade? These rooms are 
admirably fitted for it, there has been none 
this season, and the moon is at the full nex 
week, What does ‘my lady’ say?” 

Germain spoke in his persuasive voice, 
and Cecil looked interested now. 

‘If we must have anything let it be that, 
I like such things, and it is pleasant to for 
get one’s self, sometimes, Does the fancy 
suit you, Bazil?” 

** Anything you please, or nothing at‘all, 
I only spoke of it, thinking you migiit find 
some pleasure in pleasing others,” he re 
turned, sti'l busy with the piping Faun, 
that had a place among the finer works of 
his own hands. 

**J used to do so, and tried very hard to 
please, but no good caine of it, so now | en 
joy myself, and leave ouhers to do likewisg 
What characters shall we assume, Ger 
main?” 

As she asked the question, her voice 
changed as abruptly as her manner, and 
languid indifference was replaced by lively 
interest. 

**] shall assume none, I have not spirits 
enough for it, but, in a domino, can glide 
about and collect compliments for you 
Your husband must take the brilliant part, 
as a host should.” 

“He had better personate Othello: the 
costume would be becoming, and che char 
acter an easy one for him to play, he is such 
a jealous soul.” 

She spoke ironically, and he answered ia 
the same tone, — 

“No, thank you, I prefer Hamlet, but 
you would succeed well as the princess in 
the fairy tale, who turned to stone wher 
ever her husband approached her, though 4 
very charming woman to all others, Per 
haps however, you would prefer to persom® 
ate some goddess; I can recommend Dians 
as a cool character for a sultry summer 
evening.” 

“ [ hate goddesses, having lived with them 
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ali my life. Every one will expect me to 
be some clasrical creature or other, so I 
shall disappoint them, and enjoy myself 
like a mortal woman. I'll imitate the 
French marquis whom we saw last winter 
at the theatre; she was very charming, and 
the dress is easily prepared, if one has jew- 
els enough.” 

Germain laughed, involuntarily, at the 
idea of Cecil in such a character, and she 
laughed also, a light-hearted laugh, pleas- 
ant to hear, 

“You think I cannot do it? Wait and 
see. Iam a better actress than you think 
for; I’ve had daily practice since I was 
married, and Bazil will testify that Ido my 
part well.’? 

“So well, that sometimes it is impossible 
not to mistake art for nature. When shall 
this grand fete take place, Madame la Mar- 
quise? 

“Next week; four days are enough for 
preparation, and if we wait longer, I shall 
get tired of the fancy, and give it up.’”” 

“ Next week it shall be then.” 

Yorke stood looking down the long room 
at the pretty tableau at the end, for Ger- 
mian was leaning on the back of the couch 
now, dropping odorous English violets into 
the white hands lifted to catch them, and 
Cecil looked as if she was already enjoying 
herself a8 a mortal woman, Standing apart 
among the statues, he wondered if she re- 
membered the time when his will was law, 
and it was herself who obeyed with a weak- 
nesss he had not yet learned. Now this 
was changed, and he called himself a fool 
for losing his old power, yet gaining no new 
hold upon her. She ruled him, but seemed 
not to know it, and keeping her smiles for 
others, showed her darkest side to him, be- 
ing as lovely and as thorny as any brier 
tose, Presently she sprang up, saying, with 
unusual animation, — 

“TI will go and eonsult with Victorine, 
and then we will drive to town and give 
our orders. You must come with me, Ger- 
main, I want your taste in my selection; 
Bazil has none, except in stones.” 

“One cannot doubt that, with such 
proofs all about one,’’ answered Germain, 
aa he followed her toward thedoor, ‘* When 
shall we have another statue, Yorke? You 
have beén idle of late,”’ 

“ Never busier in my life; I have a new 
design in my mind, but it takes time to 


it out. Wait a few weeks longer, and 


I will show you something that shall sur- 
pass all these.’’ 

** Unless you have lost your skill.’’ 

Yorke’s face had kindled as he spoke, but 
it fell again when Cecil whispered those 
words in passing, with a glance that seemed 
to prophesy a failure for the new design, 
whatever it might be. A flush of passion- 
ate pain passed across his face, and he lifted 
his arm as if to hurl poor Psyche down 
again, but the sight of the bruised hand 
seemed to recall some purpose, and calm 
him by its spell, f 

For four days there was much driving to 
and fro between the city and the beach; the 
great hotel was all astir, and the villas 
along the shore were full of busy tongues 
and needles, for summer is the time for 
pleasure, and the Yorkes’ masquerade was 
the event of the season. On the appointed 
evening, all things were propitious, the 
night was balmy, the sky cloudless, the 
moon lent her enchantment to the scene, 
and the lonely home beside the sea wore its 
most inviting aspect, for the hall of statues 


- was brilliant with lights, blooming with 


flowers, and haunted by the fitful musie of 
a hand concealed among the shrubbery 
without. Yorke, looking stately and som- 
bre as the melancholy Dane, and Germain 
in a plain black silk domino, stood waiting 
for Cecil, mask in hand. Presently she 
came rustling down, in a costume both be- 
coming and piquant, for the powdered hair 
made her fair skin dazzling, and the sweep- 
ing broeades of violet and silver set off her 
slender figure. She wore no ornaments, 
but a profusion of rich lace upon the dress, 
white plumes in ber hair, and a cluster of 
roses on her bosom. With the costume, 
she seemed to have assumed the coquetry 
of the French marquise, and greeted her 
companions in broken English, spsken with 
a charming accent and sprigitly grace that 
caused Germain to compliment her on her 
skill, and Yorke to survey her with undis- 
guised pride, as he said, with a significant 
smile, — 

** Let me put the last touch to this ravish- 
ing toilet of yours, and prove that you were 
right in saying I had some taste in stones,’’ 

Cecil bent her beautiful neck to let him 
clasp a diamond necklace about it, and held 
outa pair of lovely arms to receive their 
glittering fetters, with a little cry of pleas- 
ure, and a characteristic — 

* Merci, monsieur! you are too gallant in 
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80 revenging yourself upon me for my idle 
words. Tiese are superb, I kiss your mu- 
nificent hands;”’ and as he essayed to fasten 
in the brooch, she touched his hand with 
her lips. The pin cropped, Germain took 
it up, and turning to him, she said, in her 
own voijec, — 


* Put it in my hair just here, there is no 
room for it below; diamonds are best on the 
head, and roses on the heart.” 

As he deftly fastened it above her white 
forehead, she drew out a flower broken by 
Yorke’s unskillful hand, and tying it to the 
ribbon of Germain’s domino, she said, — 

** Wear this, else among so many black 
dominos I shall not know my friend, and 
make my confidences to wrong ears,”’ 

**Now IL am prouder of my rose than you 
of your jewels, madame, and thank you for 
it heartily,” he replied, surveying it with 
delight. 

“Shall I not wear your favor, also?” 
asked Yorke, with extended hand. ‘Oh, 
yes, but not that one. because it does not 
suit you. There’s rue for you, and here’s 
some for me; but we may wear our rue with 
a difference.” 


As she quoted poor Ophelia’s words, from 
a vase near by she gathered a flowerless 
sprig, and gave it to him with a glance that 
cut him to the heart. He took it silently, 
and instantly resuming her gay manner, she 
exclaimed, as the roll of a carriage was 
heard, — 

“Tt is the Coventrys: they come early, 
because I asked them to play the host and 
hostess for an hour to increase the bewil- 
derment of our guests, and give us greater 
freedom, She is to be Juno, and while she 
is masked, no one will suspect that it is not 
I. Come, Germain, let us slip away, and 
return later.’’ 

The rooms filled rapidly, end the mock 
host and hostess did the honors so well that 
the guesis had no doubt of their identity, 


while the real master of the house moved 
among them unsuspected, watching impa- 
tiently for the arrival of the marquise and 
her friend. He waited long, but at last the 
white plumes were seen approaching, and 


many eyes followed the brilliant figure that 


entered, not on the arm of a black domino, 
but a young courtier in the picturesque cos- 
tume of Elizabeth’s time. Yorke saw ata 
giance that this was not Germaiii: who was 
itthen? Alfred flushed into bis mind, but 


he was across the water, and not expected 
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to return for months. No new-made ae 
quaintance of Cecil’s carried himself with 
such a gay and gzilant air; for the disguise 
seeme’ to sit easily upon him, and he wore 
doublet and hose, velvet cloak and love 
locks, ruff and swor, with none of the awk. 
wardness that most men exhibit when in 
costume, Nor was this all he saw to dis 
turb him; the charming marquise leaned 
upon the arm of this debonnair Sir Walter 
Raleigh, talking with an animation that at 
tracted attention, while the devotion of ber 
escort, and the grace of both, roused much 
curiosity concerning this striking young 
couple. Hamlet followed them like a 
shadow, but their conversation was in 
whispers, and they went their way as if un- 
conscious of anything but themselves, 
Yorke soon met the black domino with the 
white rose dangling on his breast, and drew 
him apart to ask eagerly, — 

“Who is that with Cecil?” 

** T have no idea.”’ 

** Where did she meet him?” 

cannot tell you.” 

*But you went away together, and were 
to return together: when and how did you 


part? ” 

‘*We went to the music-room to waita 
little, but soon she sent me for her fan, 
which had been forgotten. I was gone 
some time, for the maid was busy with the 
ladies; when I returned madame had die 
appeared, and I saw no more of her till she 
came in with Sir Walter.” 

** Rude to you? Tiat is not at all like 
her.”’ 

“I was to blame, if any one; she grew 
tired of waiting, doubtless, and, finding 
some friend, left me to follow her, 1 am 
glad she did, for he is a fitter escort for 
youth and veauty than I. They look likea 
prince and princess out of a fairy tale, and 
it does one’s heart good to watch them,” 

Yorke made no reply, but stood motion 
less beside Germain, looking where he 
looked, for the dancing had begun, and the 
young pair were slowly circling round the 
room to the sound of music, inspiring 
enough to stir the coldest blood, Twice the 
marquise floated by, with a glance over ber 
shoulder as she passed; but the third time 
she looked in vain, for the two dark figures 
were gone, aud a splendid Cleopatra held 
her court in the deserted recess, 

“Tam out of breath; let us stroll about 


and hear people’s comments on me and 
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mine; that will be amusing,” she said, paus- 
ing, and her esecrt oveyed, 

It was amusing, and something more; for 
as they passed tlirough the glittcring throng 
or iningied with the groups gathered about 
each) statue-haunted alcove, Cecil saw and 
heard the wonder, admiration and rever- 
ence her husband's genius inspired. This 
was the first time his works had been ex- 
hibited, and there was something so roman- 
tic in the fact that these fine statues had 
had stood unknown, unseen, till they were 
brought to decorate his wife’s home, as if 
love alone could make him care for fame, 
that their beauty reemed increased fourfold 
in the spectators’ eyes; and so warm were 
the commendations bestowed upon the mar- 
bles, so varied and beautiful the tributes 
paid the man, that Cecil glowed behind the 
mask, aud was glad of that screen to hide 
her smiles and tears, From many lips she 
heard the same story, sorrow, love and 
fame, with endless embellisiments, but al- 
ways the same contrast between romance 
and reality for ber. If he ever loved her, 
why so careless about Germain? What was 
the mystery that bound the two so closely 


wgether, with such a strange ming'ing of 
dislike and gratitude. forbearance and sub- 
mission? [lad she nota right to solve the 
secret if she could, now tiiat her hanpiness 
depended on it? These thoughts saddened 
and silenced her so visibly, that her com- 
panion soon perceived it, 

* Where are all your spirits gone? Have 
I really offended you by coming? Or do 
these chattering people weary you? Tell 
me, Cecil. and let me do my best to make 
you gay again,” he whispered, bending till 
his curling locks touched her shoulder, 

Neither, Sir Walte:; the heat oppresses 
me: so tuke me out into the garden, and 
leave ire to rest, while you play the cavalier 
to some other lady, lest your devotion to 
one should give offence,” 


“If i suomit now, 1 may j in you when 
I've done penance in a single dance, may I 
not? Remember how short my time is, and 
how much I have to say.”” 

“You may come if sou will forget the 
past, and think only of the future,” 


“TL can safely promise that, for it is now 
the desire of my beart;”? and with a curi- 
ous blending of joy and recret in his voice, 
Sir Waster left the marquise on the broad 
steps that led down intothe garden. Moon- 


ligut flooded the terrace, grove aud flowery 
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paths, where changing figures wandered. to 
and fro, or sat in the green nooks, each 
group making a graceful picture in that 
magic light. Here a troubadour sang to 
his guitar, as kuights and ladies listened to 
his lay; there glided a monk or nun, som- 
bre and silent, as if blind and deaf to the 
gayety about them; elves glittered in the 
grove; Mephistopheles followed a blonde 
Margaret; Louis Fourteenth and Marie 
Stuart promenaded with stately pace along 
the terrace; and Rebecca the Jewess was 
flirting violently with Cardinal Woolsey on 
the steps. Enjoying the mirth and mystery 
with a divided mind, Cecil wandered on, 
declining all courteous offers of con; panion- 
ship from fellow-wanderers, and came at 
last to a retired novk, where a rustic seat 
stood under a leafy arch before the little 
fountain that sparkled in the moonlight, 
Scarcely was she seated, however, before a 
long shadow fell across the path, and, turn- 
ing, she saw a black domino behind her, 

* Does madame recognize me?’ 

The voice was feigned, nothing but the 
outline of the figure was visible. and no 


badge distinguished this domino from a 


dozen others, but after a moment’s pause 
and a brief scrutiny, Cecil seemed satisfied, 
and, removing her mask, exclaimed, with 
an air of perfect confidence, — 

“Tt is Germain; you cannot hide your- 
self from me,”’ 

** Is madame sure? 

* Yes, | know you by the rapid beating of 
your heart. You forget that. mon ami.’’ 

** Does no other heart beat fast when it 
approaches marquise? ”’ 

‘None but yours, I fancy. You have 
been dar.cing, and [ vade you not: it is dan- 
gerous. Come, now, and rest with me; 
the music is delicious from this distance, 
and the night too beautiful to waste in 
crowded rooms.” 

With an inviting gesture she swept her 
silken train aside, that he might share the 
little seat, and as he took it, put up her 
hand to remove his mask, with the smile 
still shining on her face, the friendiy tone 
still sofiening her voice. 

“Take off that ugly thing: it impedes 
your breathing, and is bad for you.”’ 

But he caught the hand, and imprisoned 
it in both his own, while his heart-veats 
grew more audivie, and some inward agita- 
tion evidently made it difficult to speak 
quietly, 
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“No, permit me to keep it on; I cannot 
#how as calm a face as you tonight, so let 
ime hide it.” 

Something in the touch and tone caused 
Geeil to look closer at the mask, which 
showed nothing but glittering eyes and 
@timpses of a black beard. 

‘Where is the sign that will assure me 
you are Germain?” she demanded. 

“Here,” and turning to a fold of the 
Diack domino she saw the rose still hanging 
as she had tied it. 

**No wonder you did not care to show 
your badge, it is so faded. Break a fresh 
one from the trellis yonder, and I will place 
it better for you.” 

“Give me one from your bouquet, that is 
fresher and sweeter to me than any other 
im the garden or the world.” 

- * Moonlight and masquerading make you 
romantic; I feel sv too, and will make a lit- 
tle bargain with you, since you prize my 
rose so highly. You shall take your choice 


of these [ wear if you will answer a few 
questions.” 

* Ask anything ’? —he began eagerly, but 
caught back the words, adding, ** put your 
questions, and if 1 can answer them with- 


out forfeiting my word, I will, truly and 
gladly.” 

‘Ah, I thought that would follow. If I 
forfeit my word in asking, surely you may do 
the same in answering. I promised Bazil 
to eentrol my curiosity; I have kept my 
promise till he broke his, now I am free to 
satisfy myself.” 

** What promise has he broken?”’ 

“T will answer that when you have 
earned the rose. Come, grant my wish, 
and then you may question in return.” 

**Speak. I will do my best.” 

** Tell me, then, what tie binds you to 
Yorke?” 

* The closest, yet most inexplicable.” 

** You are his brother?”’ 

No.” 

“ He cannot be your father: that is impos- 
sible?” 

** Decidedly, as there are but a few years’ 
difference between our ages.” 

She heard a short laugh as this answer 
came, and smiled at her own fov.ish ques- 
tion. 

* Then you must be akin to me, and 80 
bound to bim in some way. Is hat it?” 

**] am not akin to you, yet 1 am bsund 
to you both, and thank God for it.” 
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““What is the mystery? Why do you 
haunt me? Why does Yorke let you come? 
and why do I trust you in sp‘te of every. 
thing?” 

“The only key I can give you to all this 
is the one word, love.” 

She drew back, as he bert to whisper it, 
and put up her hand as if to forbid the 
continuance of the subject, but Germain 
said warmly, — 

“It is because I love you that I haunt 
you. Yorke permits it because he cannot 
prevent it, and you trust me because your 
heart is empty and you long to fill it. Is 
not this true? 1] have answered your ques- 
tions, now answer mine, I beg of you.” 

** No, it is not true.” 

**Then you do love?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Whom, Cecil, whom?” 

**Not you, Germain, believe that, and 
ask no more,”’ 

**Is it a younger, comelier than I?” 

Yes.” 

* And you have loved him long?” 

“For years,” 

** He is here tonight? 

“He is. Now let us goin: I am tired of 
this,”’ 

*“*Not yet. Stay and answer me once 
more. You shail not go til) I am satisfied. 
Tell me, have you no love for Yorke?” 

His sudden violence terrified her, for, as 
she endeavored to rise, he held her firmly, 
speaking vehemently, and wa'ting her re- 
ply, with eves that flashed behind the 
mask. Remembering his wild nature, and 
fearing some harm to Bazil, she dared not 
answer truly, and hoping to soothe him, she 
laid ber hand upon his arm, saying, with 
well-feigued colduess,— 

** How can I love him, wher I have been 
taught for years only to respec’ and obey 
him? He has been a stern master, and 
I never can forget my lesson. Now release 
me, Germain, and never jet this happen 
again. lt was my fault, so 1 forgive you, 
but there must be no more of it.” 

There was no need to bid him release her, 
for, as the words left her lips, like one ina 
paroxysm of speechless repentance, grief, or 
tenderness, he covered her hands with pas 
sionate kisses, and was gone as suddenly as 
he had come. Cecil lingered a morment to 
recover herself and re-adjust ber mask; aad 
hardly had she done so, when down the 
path came Hamlet, as if in search of her. 
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The difference between the two had never 
been more strongly marked than now, for 
Germain had been in his most impetuous 
mood, and Yorke seemed unusually mild 
and calm, as Cecil burried toward him, 
with a pleasant sense of safety as she took 
his arm, and listened to his quiet ques- 
tion, — 

“What has frightened you, my child?’”’ 

“Germain. He is so violent, so strange, 
that can neither control nor understand 
him, and he must be banished, though it is 
hard to do it.” 

“ Poor Germain! he suffers for the sins of 
others as well as for his own. But if he 
makes you unbappy, he shall go, and go at 
once. Why did you not tell me so be- 
fore? ” 

“TI did; but you said let him stay. Have 
you forgotten that so soon?”’ 

Yorke laughed low to himself, 

“It seems that 1 have forgotten. It was 
kind of me, however, to let him stay where 
he was the happiest; did you not think so, 
Cceil? 

“No, I thought it very unwise. I was 
hurt at your indifference, and tried to show 
you your mistake; but I have done harm to 
Germain, and he must go, although in him 
I lose my dearest friend, my pleasantest 
companion. I am very proud, but I hum- 
ble myself to ask this favor of you, Bazil.” 

“Gentle heart, how can be ever thank 
you fur your compassion and affection? Be 
easy, he shall go; but as a last boon, give 
him one more happy day, and I will make 
sure that he shall not offend again, as he 
seems to have done tonight. I, too, am 
proud, but I humble mself, Cecil, to ask 
this favor of you,”’ 

So gently he spoke, so entirely changed 
he seemed, that Cecil’s eyes filled, for her 
heart felt very tender, and before she could 
restrain it, an impulsive exclamation es- 
caped her, 

“ Ah, Bazil, if you were always as kind 
as now, how different my life would be.”’ 

“So would mine, if I dared to be kind,” 
The answer was as impulsive as the excla- 
mation, and he made a gesture as if to take 
her to himself; but something restrained 
him, and, with a heavy sigh, he walked on 
in silence, 

“Dared to be kind?” she echoed in a 
grieved and wondering tone. “Are you 
afraid to show that you care for me a 
little?” 


“* Mortally afraid, because I cannot tell 
you all, But, thank heaven, there will 
come a time when I may speak, and for 
that hour I long, though it will be my 
last.” 

“O Bazil, what do you mean by such 
strange words? ”’ 

‘*T mean that when 1 lie dying, I can tell 
my miserable mystery, and you wili pity 
and pardon me at !ast.”” 

“But you once said you would never tell 
me,”’ 

“Did I? Well, then, Germain shall tell 
you when he dies, You’ ll not have long to 
wait.”’ 

Cecil shivered at the ominous words, and 
started with a faint cry, for they seemed 
confirmed, as her eye fell on a dark figure 
lying with hidden face among the grass, not 
far from the solitary path they had uncon- 
sciously chosen. There was something so 
pathetic about the prostrate figure, flung 
down as if in the abandonment of despair, 
that Cecil was on the point of going to offer 
comfort, when her companion detained her, 
whispering earnestly, — 

“Leave bim to me, and goon alone, It 
is time for the unmasking, and we shall be 
missed. I'll follow soon, and bring him 
with me,” 

She obeyed, and went on more heavy- 
hearted than when she came, Within, the 
gayety was at its height, and, as she entered, 
Sir Walter was instantly at her side, leading 
her away for the last dance before the 
masks were removed. Presently, silence 
fell upon the motley throng, and all stood 
ready to reveal themselves, when the signal 
came. A single horn sounded a mellow 
blast, and in a moment the room brightened 
with smiling faces, as the black masks fell, 
while a general peal of laughter filled the 
air. Cecil glanced about her for her hus- 
band and Germain, They were standing 
together near the door, both unmasked now, 
and both more mysterious to her than ever. 
Neither looked as she expected to see them; 
Yorke was grim and pale, with smileless 
eyes; Germain leaned near him, smiling his 
enchanting smile, and wearing the inde- 
scribable air of romance which always at- 
tached to him, and even now rendered him 
a more striking figure than many of the 
gayer ones about him. 

“Shall I ever understand them?” she 
sighed te herself, as her eye turned from 
them to Sir Walter standing beside her, one 
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hand on his sword-hilt, the other still hold- 
ing the half mask before his face, as if anx- 
ious to preserve his incognito as long as 
possible. Yorke’s eye was upon him also, 
as he waited with intense impatience to see 
his suspicion confirmed; but, in the confu- 
sion of the moment, he lost sight of the 
marquise and her attendant before this de- 
sire was gratified. Making his way through 
the crowd as fast as frequent salutations, 
compliments and jests permitted he came 
at last tothe balcony. A single glance as- 
sured him that his search was ended, and, 
stepping into the deep shadow of the pro- 
jecting wall, he eyed the group before him 
‘with an eye that boded ill to the uncon- 
scious pair. 

Cecil’s face was toward him, and it wore 
a look of happiness that had long been a 
stranger to it, as she spoke earnestly, but 
in so iow a tone that not a word was audi- 
ble. Her companion listened intently, and 
made brief replies; he was unmasked now, 
but the long plume of his hat, drooping be- 
tween his face and the observer, still pro- 
longed the suspense. Only a few moments 
did they stand so, for, as if bidding him 
adieu, Cecil waved her hand to him, and re- 
entered the hall through the nearest win- 
dow. Sir Walter. seated himself on the 
wide railing of the balcony, flung his hat at 
his feet, and turned his face full to the 
light, as if enjoying the coolness of the sea- 
breeze. One instant he sat humming a 
blithe cavalier song to himself; the next, a 
strong hand clutched and swung him over 
the low balustrade, as a iace, pale with pas- 
sion, came between him and the moon, and 
Yorke’s voice demanded fiercely, — 

‘**What brings you here? Answer me 
truly, or I will let go my hold, and nothing 
but my hand keeps you from instant 
death.” 

It was true; for though Alfred’s feet still 
clung to the bars, his only support was the 
arm, inflexible as iron, that held him over 
the rocky precipice, below which rolled the 
sea, But he was brave, and though his 
face whitened, his eye was steady, his voice 
firm, as he replied unhesitatingly, — 

came to see Cecil.” 

“] thought so! Are you satisfied?” 

Fully satisfied.” 

“That she loves you as you would have 
her love?” 

** Yes, as I would have her love.” 

dare say this to me!”” and Yorke’s 


grip tightened, as a savage light shot into 
his black eyes, and his voice shot with 
fury. 

“I dare anything! If you doubt it, try 
me!’? 

Alfred’s blood was up now, and he forgot 
himself in the satisfaction it gave him to 
inflict a pang of jealousy as sharp as his 
own had been, 

*““What was she saying to you when she 
left?’’? demanded Yorke under his breath, 

**I shall answer no questions and destroy 
no confidences,’’ was the brief reply. 

**Then I swear I will let go my hold!” 

**Do it; and tell Cecil I was true to the 
end,” 

With a defiant smile, Alfred took his 
hands from the other’s arm, and hung there 
only by that desperate clutch. The smile, 
the words, drove Yorke beyond himself; s 
mad devil seemed to possess him, and, in 
the drawing of a breath, the young man 
would have been dashed upon the jagged 
cliffs below, had not Germain saved them 
both. Where he came from, neither saw, 
nor what he did; for, with inconceivable 
rapidity, Yorke was flung back, Alfred 
drawn over the balustrade, and planted 
firmly on his feet again. Then the three 
looked at one another. Yorke was speech- 
less with mingled rage, shame and grief 
warring within him; Alfred still smiling 
disdainfully; Germain, pale and panting 
with the shock of surprise at such a sight, 
and the sudden exertion which had spared 
the gay evening a tragic close. He spoke 
first, and as one having authority, drawing 
the young man with him, as he slowly re- 
treated toward the steep steps that wound 
from the balcony to the cliff that partially 
supported it. 

“Go, Bazil, and keep this from Cecil; I 
have aright to ask it, for half the debt to 
you is canceled by saving you from this 
act, that would have made your life as sad 
a failure as my own. I shall return tomor- 
row for the last time; till then I shall guard 
this boy, for you are beside yourself.” 

With that they left him; and he let them 
go without a word, feeling that indeed he 
was beside himself. How long he stood 
there he did not know; a stir within re 
called him to the necessity of assuming 
composure, and, fighting down the agitation 
that must be controlled, he went in to play 
the courteous host at his own table, and an- 
swer to the toasts drank to the health and 
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happiness of himself and his fair wife. He 
went through with bis duties with a despe- 
rate sort of gayety that deceived careless 
observers, but not Cecil, She, too, was 
feverishiy restless, for Alfred did not ap- 
pear, and Germain was gone also; but she 
hid her disquiet better than Yorke, and the 
effort made her so brilliantly beautiful and 
blithe, that the old fancy of ‘* Yorke’s 
statue’? was forgotten, and *‘ Yorke’s wife”’ 
became ** the star of the goodly companie.”’ 

The evening came to an end at last, and 
Yorke’s long torment was over. Early 
birds were beginning to twitter, and the 
short summer night was nearly past, as the 
latest guest departed, leaving the weary 
bost and hostess alone, Cecil’s first act was 
tw unclasp the diamonds and offer to restore 
them to the giver, saying gratefully, yet 
with gravity, — 

“] thank you for your generous thought 
of me, and have tried to do honor to your 
gift. But please take them back now: they 
are too costly ornaments for me.”’ 

“Too heavy chains, you mean!” and, 
with a sudden gesture, he sent the glitter- 
ing handful to the ground, adding in a tone 
that made her start,— 

“Did you bring that boy here?” 


**Do you mean the gallant Sir Walter?” 

**T mean Alfred Norton,”’ 

**No: 1 did not ask him.” 

“ You knew he was coming?” 

**T only hoped so,’’ 

The dark veins rose on Yorke’s forehead, 
he locked his hands tightly together behind 
him, and fixed on hera look that she never 
could forget, as he said slowly, as if every 
word was wrung from him, — 

“You must see him no more. I warn 
you; harm will come of it if you persist,”’ 

A smile broke over her face, and with a 
shrug of her white shoulders, and an accent 
of merry malice that drove him frantic, she 
answered nonchalantly, — 

“Why mind him more fhan poor Ger- 
main? If he comes I cannot shun him, un- 
less my lord and master has turned jealous, 
and forbids it; does he?” 

“ Yes.’”’ 

Yorke left the room, as he uttered the 
one word that was both an answer and a 
confession; had he looked backward, he 
would have seen Cecil down upon her knees 
gathering up the scattered diamonds, with 
that inexplicable smile quenched in tears, 
and on her face that tender expression he 
80 longed to see, 


TO MATTIE. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JQ. 


Never shall my lips betray 

That 1 love you true and warm; 
Buried in my heart it may 

Ever be, to pain and charm, 


Never will my songs confess, 
Never name my heart’s desire; 

But by looks I most express, 
For my love is glowing fire, 


But if yet it should not seem 
That my thoughts you ever read, 
Only then — it was a dream — 
* Of the dreamer don’t be mad. 


Hamilton, Ohio, Nov. 16, 1878. 
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COLONEL RAWLIN’S SON. 


BY RUTH CROSBY DOANE. 


“You are a lucky girl, Grace,” said her 
friend, Kate Grosvenor, “for your guardian 
is not only a rich, but a cultured gentieman. 
Col. Rawlin is my ideal man.” 

Grace Cathaway elevated her pretty eye- 
brows at this rhapsody. 

“Well, well, Katy, he may be a very 
Chesterfield for ought I care. Of course, 
seeing that I am to be an inmate of his 
house for several months, I should rather 
he would be a trifle gallant than not.” 

“A trifle gallant!’ echoed Kate. “If he 
does 1:’t overwhelm you with attentions ere 
a week is over, I’)] lose my guess.”’ 

“JT detest an old beau!” said Grace. 
* Your young man following a girl with bis 
foolish glances and sweet speeches is bad 
Snough, but an aged simpleton’? — 

In her disgust, words failed her. 

The two girls were sitting on the deck of 
& homeward-bound steamer. Kate Grosve- 
nor was returning from a flying trip to 
Paris, where she had picked up her old- 
time playmate, Grace Cathaway, for com- 
pagnon de voyage home. 

She turned now, and studied Grace at- 
tentively; noted the proud face and stylish 
figure of her friend. Some fancy pleased 
her, and Grace caught her smiling glance, 

“Well, Kate, dost like the picture?” 

** Almost as well as I do another bung up 
in memory’s picture gallery. Wait until I 
come back.”’ 

She soon re-appeared, with @ lafge album 
which she laid in her friend’s lap. 

“Now pick out our octogenarian, if you 

” 


Grace searched the masculine faces atten- 
tively, and closed the book with puzzled 
eyes. 

“1 remember him but faintly, Kate. He 
was a stern-looking young man in those 
days, with blonde hair, pale blue ages, and 
beardless face. Let me see; it was fully 
eighteen years ago. He is not here, I 
should say.”’ 

“ Well, your aged simpleton is just forty- 
five, looks thirty, and here he is.’’ 

Grace looked, and the surprise ou her 


“It is the same face, and yet it is not, 
He was never so splendid as that, Kate,” 

“Tt takes years to perfect such men 
Col. Rawlin. He-is quite bald, but not» 
all gray. Those side whiskers are blonde, 
and his eyes are deeply, darkly, desperately 
blue.” 

Grace was still looking attentively at the 
picture. 

“ There are deep lines between the eyes,” 
said she, “ and a cruel curve to the lips.” 

** You are liypercritical, Grace. The cred 
curves can melt into the most tender of 
smiles, a8 you may find out to your cost 
some day.” 

Grace gave an incredulous little smile. 

* Ts he alone at Beech Acres?” 

**No: there is Mrs. Macey, his sister, to 
play propriety. It is somewhat ,singular 
‘that we are to be near neighbors in ths 
way. If you get sick of staying at the old 
place, come to me, Grace.” 

So the conversation ended; not to be re 
newed until many days after. 

In the bustle of landing, and days spent 
amidst the whirl of New-York life, Grace 
had almost forgotten Kate’e Jaughing re 
marks until they were forcibly recalled to 
her, 

* Col. Rawlin,’? announced a_ servant 
one morning, as Grace was contemplating a 
shopping trip. 

She stepped fotward with a slight shyness 
foreign to her usual manner. 

A tall, soldierly-looking man met her, and 
spoke, as she raised her eyes to his, 

**Is it possible that this is my old-time 
pet? Why, Miss Cathaway, I hardly dare 
claim this tall, grown-up young lady as my 
ward,”’ 

“The fact of your guardianship has sat 
lightly upon you all these years,”’ laughed 
Grace. I could not recall you at all, until 
I received that kind letter from you in Nw 
ples, after my dear aunt’s death.” 

“Yes: I knew then that my stewardship 
was a sinecure no longer. I wished for 
your presence at Beech Acré3, and so dared 
write requesting it. That is stating the 
business part of it; but,’’ he added, in & 
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kinder tone, noting tears in her dark eyes, 
‘#[ shall hope to make you happy with us, 
We thought that in your loneliness a home 
might seem attractive, even if it were as 
dull a one as Beech Acres threatens to be,” 

Grace felt grateful for this unlooked-for 
kindness. 

“I am always happy with friends, Col. 
Rawlin; and Beech Acres, from all ac- 
counts, must be a romantic old place. I yet 
have a dim recollection of its odd corners 
and wonderful rooms,” 

“Ycs: you were a dark, wild little rogue. 
Do you remember that you were a mortal 
enemy of mine in those days?” 

“No, I have forgotten it, if I ever exhib- 
jted such bad taste,’”’ laughed Grace; but 
how vividly she remembered it in after 
days! 

Two weeks passed away, and Grace had 
been presented to Mrs. Macey and the liouse- 
hold at Beech Acres; found the old house a 
slow but delightful place, and had called on 
all the neighbors, Kate Grosvenor included, 
besides scouring the beautiful country for 
miles around. — 

Col. Rawlin proved an attentive host and 
adevoted gallant; but as most of his time 


was spent in town, Grace had many leisure 
hours. 

She was returning from a visit to Kate, 
one morning, when ber attention was at- 
tracted by the figure of a man waiting just 


inside the gate. Sie gave him one quick 
glance as she drove past, then turned to 
look again. 

It was a strange face, Grace decided, It 
might have belonged to an old man from its 
careworn, pained expression, had it not 
been for the youthful fire of the eyes that 
brightened a. the glance of her own, 

She saw that he had advanced as if about 
to speak, and involuntarily drew rein. 

“Have you forgotten an. old comrade, 
Miss Cathaway?”’ were his words, spoken 
in a deep, rich voice. 

The eyes that looked into his were full of 
kindness, yet there was no recognition in 
their puzzled glance. 

“Surely there is some mistake, sir. I 
have no old friends in America, I have 
lived abroad these eighteen years.” 

“ And yet, during @ll those years, I have 
not forgotten, I can never forget the many 
punishments you bore for me in those dear 
old days; the battles you fought and won 
in my defence, Miss Cathaway. I often 


see, in fancy, an old-fashioned }ittle maid, 
in cheek apron and b.g bonnet, waiting on 
a certain spoiled boy, never tiring of his 
peevishness, always brave and patient with 
his changing moods,” 

Grace leaned her head upon her hand, in 
deep thought. Finally, a faint recognition 
dawned upon her face. 

Yes, yes,’’ she cried, after a slight 
pause, “it was here in these very woods. 
How happy we were together. Wallace, 
Wallace, I know you now. How could I 
haye forgotten you? How strange that the 
very fact of your existence had passed from 
me, until now. It seems all like a dream; 
but, after the few happy days you have re- 
called, it is dark, dark.” 

The young man had reached the phaeton, 
and stood leaning upon the back of the seat. 
There was a deep fire in his blue eyes, and 
a tremor in his voice, husky with emotion. 

“The darkness bas passed away from 
you, Grace Cathaway, but it has blackened 
my life, and cursed it forever!’ 

*Oh, hush!’ cried Grace, shocked and 
pained. “ You must not talk so, Wallace. 
But take up the story from that last day we 
spent in these woods together. It is all 
clear until then; but if you do not help me 
to recall it the horror and mystery will kill 
me,”’ 

** Do not let me pain you, child,” he said 
iu a kinder voice, ** or I shall blame myself 
bitterly for yielding to the sweet temptation 
of knowing you again; of feeling, that, crip- 
pled, wretched as [ am, I can yet have your 
pity, perhaps some day be blessed with a 
share of your friendship.” 

At the word crippled, Grace glanced at 
his foot which hung limp and helpless at 
his side. As he felt her glance his face 
flushed still more painfully. 

* But you wish my story,”’ he continued 
in a lower voice. ‘* Well, do you remember 
as I do, I wonder, a certain morning, so 
many years ago? It was the last bright 
day I ever knew, Grace, and the birds nev- 
er before or since sang so sweetly, for they 
were chanting our wedding march, and we, 
two foolish, happy children, were playing 
baby-house together.” 

Grace’s eyes, dilating and bright, followed 
his every look, and involuntarily she laid 
one hand upon his, 

* Yes, yes, Wallace. I remember. Go 
‘on.”’ 

“I see, as you doubtless do, a stern, hard- 
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looking man coming toward us. He was 
never a father to me, Grace. Would Col. 
Rawlin own a chicken-hearted coward fora 
son, think you? A boy who shrank from 
physical pain as from torment; a milk-sop 
who cannot to this day see adrop of blood 
without turning sick and faint? He hated 
me ‘even at that early time for not being 
what he would have me. He hates me still 
more bitterly today.” 

He controjled a sob with a great effort, 
and Grace’s eyes were full of tears. 

“TI can remember now the sneer on his 
handsome face as he raises his foot and de- 
molisbes our pretty home with a kick. 

*** What, playing doli-baby with the girls, 
are you, Wallace? Confound you! but L’il 
teach you something else this morning if 
you die in the attemp:!’ 

**] wonder if that picture of that morning 
ever haunts him now, or if it will rise up 
before him at his dying day? I could cry 
with self-pity and contempt as I recall my- 
self a poor shrinking boy, on my knees be- 
fore that father, imploring him to spare me. 
His face hardens, you kneel at his feet too, 
Grace, a:.d, as he turns away you strike at 
him with your tiny fist. 

*«* Tf you are a soldier’s son,’ he mutters, 
‘you must have some crit in you. You 
shall jearn to ride, boy; so up with you, and 
hang on for dear life.’ 

“In vain I shrink with terror from the 
vicious horse. I am settled in the large 
sadale, the reins placed in my weak hands, 
and, as my father raises his whip, I see you 
as in a dream far below, your little woman- 
ly face biurred with tears, and wild with 
fear and compassion.”’ 

Grace was ali excitement now. She rose 
from her seat, and held her bands before 
her eyes, 

“ That is all,’”’ she cried wildly. “ I can 
remember no more. For pity’s sake tell 
me nothing, Wallace!’ 

* No; mercifully that is all you ever 
knew. A fever gave you a blessed forget- 
fulness, but I have borne it all these years, 
Those few moments made of me the miser- 
able, misshapen wretch you see before you; 
aman whose very existence is a curse to 
the father who gave it.” 

Grace was siient for a moment. 

“Strange that your father never men- 
tioned you to me,” she said at last. 

**Oh, I prefer solitude,” answered the 
young man bitterly; ‘‘and he—bhe blesses 
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me for it in his heart. He rarely sees me, 


Grace. 1 live alone.”’ 

‘But it is unnatural, it is horrible! 
cried Grace. ‘It has made of you a cynic, 
O Wailace, this must all be changed.” 

*Changed!’’ sneered he. You cannot 
change this!” striking at his helpless foot, 
** No,”’ said Grace sadly, gentiy, ** but I can 
help you to bear it better perhaps.” 

A softened light came into his eyes. 

“Yes, I know that you would help me if 
you could; but you little know how impos. 
sible it has become for me to mingle with 
other people. Col, Rawlin is a young,a 
bandsome man, a favorite in society; and 
what should I be but a blot upon his and 
your life? No, Grace, your sympathy has 
been very sweet; I thank you for it, — but 
forgive me for darkening even one bour of 
your bright life, and forget me and my mis- 
erable existence if you can. And now, 
good-by.” 

He held her hand for a moment closely, 
then turned abruptly from her and took a 
path toward the woods. 

Grace, bewildered, filled with mingled 
emotions of pity and affection, drove slowly 
to the house, half dazed with the morning’s 
surprises, 

That evening she introduced the subject 
rather abruptly to Mrs. Macey. 

** Mrs, Macey, why doesn’t Col. Rawlin’s 
son join us evenings? Why is he so unso- 
cial?” 

Mrs. Macey turned very red and then 
pale. 

** Mrs. Cathaway, really you are the most 
eccentric girl. Col. Rawlin’s son is an inva 
lid, and rarely leaves his rooms.” 

** But he was in the grounds this morn- 
ing,”’ persisted Grace, 

Then in answer to Mrs, Macey’s sur- 
prised look,— 

** He was one of my earliest friends, and 
we renewed that friendship this afternoon,” 

** Ah,” said Mrs. Macey, with her iciest 
smile, ‘* Tnanks, Miss Cathaway, for your 
notice of the poor boy; but his misfortunes 
have unfitted him for ladies’ society, as I 
fear you discovered.”’ 

“I thought of nothing but his sorrows,” 
said Grace shortly. ‘‘Could you not per 
suade him to join us evenings? Do, dear 
Mrs. Macey.” 

Mrs. Macey inwardly called Miss Catha- 
way a spoiled, disagreeable girl; but as she 
was anxious to propitiate the heircss this 
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whim was as easily gratified as any other. 
“J do not know,” hesitatingly, ‘* The 
sight of him is very painful to Col. Raw- 
tin.” 

There was a deep intense fire in Grace’s 
eyes, but she controlled herself with a great 
effort. 

“I mean when his father is away, Mrs. 
Macey. We are often alone afternoons and 
evenings, and it might cheer him up a 
little.”’ 

*As you like,’? said Mrs, Macey. “I 
will request his presence in both our names, 
but I fear he will humiliate us by arefusal.’”’ 

She drew her writing-desk toward her, 
and despatched a few words by a servant. 

They waited a few moments, and then the 
disagreeable, incredulous smile on Mrs, 
Macey's face changed to a look of utter as- 
tonishment as the door opened and Wallace 
Rawlin stood upon the threshold, 

He bowed coldly to his aunt, and spoke 
only a few words in answer to her many 
questions concerning his healih; then held 
out one hand to Grace with a pleased simiie, 

“It was kind of you,’’ was ali he said, 
but she beamed a warm welcome from her 
place on the sofa, and emboldened by it he 
seated himself beside her. 

They talked together in low tones; and, 
listen as she undoubtedly did for the next 
hour, Mrs. Macey found it impossible to 
follow their conversation, 

This was but tke first of many happy 
evenings for them both. Grace played the 
part of protector and friend to perfection; 
and Wallace Rawlin — how did be like his 
sweet patronage? It was dificult to tell, 

One evening he would sit happily in her 
genial presence, the next it would require 
all her wit ani ingenuity to cause even a 
smile to play around his stern lips, 

“It has conie at last, Kate,’ 

“How you frighten one, Grace,” laughed 
her friend, looking up in astonishment at 
Grace Cathaway's abrupt entrance. ‘* What 
has come at last?” 

“What you predicted, 


I have actually 
just run away from the distinguished honor 
of a proposal of marriage from Col. Rawlin, 
Marriage with him!” 

Her fu'l lip curled with scorn, 

“Well, of course you said yes,’’ ex- 


claimed Kate quite eagérly. 
cherished plan of hers from the first, 
Gracie, I am so glad, so glad!’ 

* Save your histrionics,’’ laughed Grace, 


It had been a 
“oO 


** and don’t for mercy’s sake hug me to death, 
The wedding has not transpired yet, and 
never will if one woman can be of the same 
mind for ten consecutive days.’’ 

She was in a strange mood between laugh- 
ter and tears, Suddenly she sprang up 
with an exclamation of displeasure, 

**There is Col. Rawlin at the gate now, 
I cannot, I will not return with him!’ 

Then, with a woman’s consistency she 
stooped and kissed her friend, ran lightly 
down the stairs and out into the road to 
meet him. 

Col. Rawlin drew one of her hands 
through his arm, and they walked on quietly 
together. As they reached his own gate he 
bent down to her with a glad, triumphant 
light in his eyes, 

““T knew that you would come to meet 
me, Grace. Have you repented those cruel 
words of last evening? Say that you have, 
little one.”’ 

Then he added more confidently, ‘‘ You 
know that you love me.”’ 

**Love you,’’ she cried, drawing away 
from him. ‘Is it possible that you have 
mistaken me 8o utterly ?”’ 

For the first time he read aright the dis- 
like and fear in her face. 

An angry frown darkened his own, 

** You did care for me once, You love 
some one else?’’ 

He said it questioningly, but a warm light 
shone in the dark eyes raised to his, 

** Yes,” she answered bravely, sadly. 

* And he?” Col. Rawlin asked eagerly. 

“Ido notknow. He has never spuken,” 
she sighed. 

** Then he is not worthy of you,”’ he cried 
passionately. ‘*He does not love you. 
Grace, if that is all, if that is the shadow 
which has crept between us, I willerush it, 
I will teach you to love me, my darling.” 

She trembled violently at his emotion, 
and he drew ber gently toward him, 

**That is not all,’’ she murmured more 
faintly, for his strong love tad moved her 
strangely. 

Col. Rawlin became impatient at what he 
considered a woman's caprice. 

* What other reason have you for refus- 
ing my offer?” he inguired with some as- 
perity. 

Suddenly a new courage straightened her 
slight form, and she Jooked up and away 
from him with a glad, bright smile. 

‘There is my reason before you, Col. 
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Rawlin, my reason for hating you and lov- 
ing him, yes, yes, ten thousand times better 
than I love my own life.”’ 

Wallace Rawlin stood before them in the 
early twilight, looking at his father with sad, 
accusing eyes. 

“My son,— Wallace? Impossible 
gasped the colonel. But they evidently 
thought Jifferently, for at his words Wallace 
held out his arms, and with a glad ery she 
took refuge within them. 

There were a few kisses, and the broken 
words, — 


“T cannot allow the eacrifice, my darling 
It is too much, too much. I, a poor de 
formed wretch, and you, rich, beautiful, 
lovable, all that makes a woman angelic,” 

“Hush,” said Grace, putting one small 
hand over his mouth, *‘ save some of your 
golden epinions until after our wedding, 
dear.”’ 

And he did, as he is never yet tired of 
chanting the praises of his beautiful wife, 
who had not only learned to love him in his 
misfortune, but bad glorified his darkened 
life by daring to tell him of it, 


NOT LIGHTLY LOVED. 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


Madge Burton’s face is aglow. Some- 
body for whom she has been watching with 
wistfully hopeful eyes is by her side at last; 
somebody whose presence brings ber no |it- 
tle pleasure has her hand in his, while he 


murmurs a few very ordinary speeches in 
her ear. 


A gay, pretty scene the ball-room at the 
Chase presents, The dainty dresses of the 
ladies, the entrancing strains of music, the 
perfume of the flowers, the brilliant light 
falling upon all, cause Guy Dysart to draw 
a long breath of pleasure as he leads Madge 
Burton, his partner for the next waltz, for- 
ward. He throws critical glances at the 
fair faces near him, satisfies himpelf that 
none are to be compared with the one into 
which a moment since he looked so fervent- 
ly, and then gives himself up to the exquis- 
ise pleasure of the present. 

But ina little while Madge’s steps flag; 
Guy notices the tired look that creeps into 
the bonny brown eyes, and whispers gen- 
uy 

** You are weary. The room is very hot. 
Let me take you outside.” 

After the garish, artificial light of the 
ball-room, the quiet, subdued beams which 
the moon flings profusely on the earth are 
pleasant. Madge feels rested at once as the 
wind plays amid her curls. She glances at 
the blue-black sky, so grandly lighted with 
the tapers of heaven, and thrills with the 


tumultuous joy that rarely moves souls whe 
have left youth behind them. Guy catehes 
the involuntary happy sigh, and, scanning 
her face anxiously, is rewarded for bis 
trouble by a vision of dewy, lustrous eyes, 
flexible, purposeful lips, and serene, steady 
brow. Very beautiful he thinks her, 
though in truth she possesses none of the 
rare loveliness of which poets rave, She is 
just a pure, pretty maiden, her greatest 
charm her unsophisticated innocence; but 
Guy loves her, and dowers her with all the 
charms which the fair daughters of Eve 
claim. 

The brown, manly face is inclined toward 
Madge as she stands with the wind swelling 
round her, looking abstractedly at the 
gieaming gems above her, The gray eves, 
just now unusually tender, are full of char- 
acter and brightness; the short upper lip 
closing on the nether one forms a decisive, 
strengthful mouth ; the massive square brow 
beto<ens intelligence of a high order, He 
is well-favored, is this lover of Madge. 

Madge — she is only a shy country girl — 
thinks it would be difficult to find Guy’s 
equa!. He is her Bayard, ber knight sans 
peur et sans reproche. Only a few weeks 
have passed since first her eyes lighted upon 
him; but she loves him already, and love 
with this girl is a real, living, ennobling 
passion. 

“You will be going home svon?”’ Guy 
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sys presently; for Madge Burton is only 
visiting some friends who have taken com- 
passion on her somewhat dull life, and have 
prought her to taste the rather feverish gay- 
eties which form so large a portion of their 
existence. 

“Yes,” Madge answers, with a regretful 
intonation. ‘* 1 go back this week.”’ 

The Burtons of Craysfell are of good and 
ancient family. They have held a position 
in the country almost second to none. It is 
said, and not without cause, that, some cen- 
turies ago, a Burton, on being offered a ti- 
le of dignity, refused it with something like 
sorn; he counting the simple, unprefixed 
name which his ancestors had borne so 
bravely, of greater value and significance 
than any other bestowed, though such 
might be given as a mark of esteem and 
honor. Of late years, the Burtons had 
ceased to take a prominent part in the do- 
ings of the busy world, Archibald Burton, 
Madge’s father, had lived for many years a 
life of retirement and seclusion, which, so 
itis whispered, has not been causeless, 

Madge is the light of her home; her fath- 
@almost worships her, and she loves him 
very dearly, If she sometimes finds her 
days dull and wearisome, she suffers un- 
complainingly, remembering that her fath- 
er had endured heavy burdens, burdens 
which she thinks at times have not ceased 
tw exist when she looks at his furrowed 
wow and troubled face, 

That her brother is the cause of the hope- 
less despairing pain that she reads in her 
father’s eyes she cannot doubt. What has 
hedone that his name should never be ut- 
tered but with batea breath, that he should 
be banished from his home? He is many 
years older than she is. She can only just 
temember him. it is so long since she last 
taw him, Many times she has tried to 
question her father about him, but he has 
always evaded her queries; and, indeed, had 
he not done so, the intense anguish which 
itis evident her words have never failed to 
bring him would have silenced her. 

But tonight she does not think of this; 
her past life lies in the background. She is 
happy with Guy,— joyously and unthink- 
ingly happy. even as achild might be. 

They walk about the grounds slowly. 
Guy talks alittle, but it is very doubtful 
Whether Madge hears him. She is musing 
over trivial incidents wnich have brightened 
her life ‘of late. Guy watches her, and is 


filled with deep emotion, “If she can only 
love me,” he thinks to himself, — ‘if she 
will only be my wife! Surely my mother 
will welcome her asa daughter? For she 
will not be portionless; though, were she, I 
would strive to win her just as earnestly, 
Heaven knows, and give up her foolish 
craze about Ceci] and me.” 

The night-air is too warm to be hurtful, 
but Guy is very careful of Madge. He per- 
suades her to wrap her cloak round her; 
and she, though she laughs at him rather 
willfully, finds his anxiety passing sweet. 
They have wandered from the vicinity of 
the house, and are standing among the 
flowers. The odor is delightful; Madge 
cries out with pleasure, and Guy smiles at 
her rapture. 

**] shall miss it all so,’’ she says sorrow- 
fully. ‘* It has been likea bright, beautiful 
dream ;’’ and she turns her face with its 
sweet sadness toward him. 

His breath came thick and hot; he longs 
to utter words which shall tell her how 
greatly he loves her, but he overcomes his 
desire. He will see her father before he 
disturbs her innocent composure. He bends 
forward, and gathers a rich red rose. 

“Will you wear it?” he asks, “taking 
it as an omen that you are as yet only on 
the threshold of something better than a 
beautiful dream, a beautiful life?’’ 

She accepts the flower, and for a moment 
her fingers twine round it lovingly; then she 
fastens it in her dress, and without more 
words they leave the pensive, silvery night 
to mingle with the dancers. 


CHAPTER II. 


The absence of Madge and Guy from the 
ball-room had not been unnoticed. Lydia 
Dysart’s sharp eyes discover it almost im- 
mediately; gnd, though a little pang of dis- 
comfited vanity troubles her when she finds 
with whom Guy has wandered out-of-doors, 
she is not on the whole ill-pleased. Lydia 
knows right well that her aunt intends that 
she sball marry her cousin Guy, and, weak- 
minded, yielding damsel that she is, fears 
she shall not have strength effectually to re- 
sift, if Guy adds his importunities to his 
mother’s. She is very fond of Guy, she 
continually assures herself; but it is as a 
cousin, not as anything nearer. Her hus- 
band? Gay, heedless Lydia almost shud- 
ders at the thought! Light-hearted George 
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Waite is far more to her taste; but then 
‘handsome easy George is poor, and there 
seems no chance of his ever being extricated 
from the morass of debts with which he has 
to struggle; no chance, unless — Lydia 
shrugs her shoulders gleefully at this fancy 
—she presents him with her hand and 
wealth. 

Tonight, Lydia has had little opportunity 
of exchanging words with Mr. Waite, who 
is present, Her aunt, save when she has 
been dancing, has kept her close by her 
side. But fortune favors the brave. Mr. 
Waite, finding Lydia seated quietly outside 
the charmed circle, asks permission, and 
carries her off. Nothing loath is Lydia to 
find herself moving to the pleasant strains 
of music, She is too glad to talk much; 
but George is not content to be silent. 

* Lydia,’ he says reproachfully, *‘ you 
have been avoiding me tonight.” 

* Avoiding you? O George!’ 

“T have not spoken two dozen words with 
you, and you seemed almost unwilling to 
give me this waitz.” 

“George, George, why will you not un- 
derstand? If I was to let aunt see that — 
th.t — well, you know what 1 mean —I be- 


lieve she would insist on my marrying Guy 
off-hand.” 
The pretty face, covered with hot blush- 


es, looks lovely. 
a lower key. 

“You will marry Guy, I suppose?’ he 
says, with assumed carelessness, unprepared 
for the indignant, angry look that Lydia 
turns upon him, 

*] dare say I shall,’”’ she says impetuous- 
ly, but with such a grieved lip that George 
repents his hasty words, 

“I beg your pardon, Lydia; but it is 
enough to make a man mad. I love you, 
and yet | dare not tell you so.” 

** You do tell me,’’ Lydia says saucily; 
and then her gayety fades as she luoks into 
bis blue eves, ‘ What will be the end of it 
all, George?” 

They are in the conservatory now, for, 
though the waltz is over, George is not dis- 
posed to bring his tete a tete with Lydia to 

. @ burried conclusion. The words smite him 
“ barshly. Ile draws Lydia nearer to him. 
“What is it you fear?” he asks, adding 
gloomily, ‘1 wonder if you really care for 
Lydia stands still a moment, pondering; 
then a rush of feeling overcomes her. Nat- 


George drops his voice to 
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urally thoughtless, she has not, until thy 
moment, sounded her own feelings. 

“* George, I do,’’ she answers gravely, but 
with such curiously intense emotion tha 
he feels constrained to say humbly, — 

**T am not worthy of you, dear, but] 


Jove you.” 

She whispers something in reply as she 
puts her hand in his. Whatever her words 
are, that they please him weil is evident as 
they stand silently together, gravely happy. 

* Guy is a good fellow,” George Waite re 
marks at last, with a little complaisance, 

* He is, indeed. I hope Madge Burton 
will make him happy, for it is plain he 
cares for her.’’ 

- “Madge Burton? Lydia, what are you 
talking about?” 

George’s face is scared, —his eyes havea 
bewildered light in them. Lydia wonders 
at this, 

“*{ was speaking of Miss Burton,” she 
tellshim. ‘Perhaps I ought not to have 
done 80; but itis very clear that Guy cares 
for her, and truly she is so sweet and goud 
that I do nut wonder at what I heard some 
one cal) his infatuation.” 

Lydia pauses. George cries out almost 
hoarsely, — 

**She is a daughter of Burton of Crays 

* Yes; but, George, what is the matter 
with you?” 

For a moment George Waite does not 
answer; then he says soberly, — 

They cannot care muci: for each other, — 
they were strangers a few weeks since.” 

“George, love takes no heed of time, | 
think Guy is devoted to her.” 

Then there is terrivle heartache for him 
in the futare,”’ 

“George, George, what do you know 
about her?” 

“ Her brother is a” — 

But the last word is inaudible. It has tv 
be repeated ere Lydia compreiends it; and 
then her face reflecis her lover’s pallor. | 


CHAPTER III. 


Madge is tired. A partly thoughtfal, 
partly weary, look has stolen into her eyes. 
She is to return home on the morrow, and 
for the first time in her life the fact brings 
her regret. Ter heart is full of a vague ur 
easiness. Will the happiness that sbe has 
enjoyed of late be terminated now? she 
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wonders, and, wondering, gazes sorrowfully 


at the silvery shade beneath the beech-tree, 
Her head is aching, her face is dismal, the 
curves round her mouth are sad. She is 
aband<ning herself to the luxury of pen- 
sive meditation; aud yet beneath her hardly 
painful sorrow is the very powerful consola- 


tion of Guy’s words and looks when last 
they met. 

She thinks of the old home, of her father, 
and swiles, remembering how once she fan- 
cied that all her life would be spent at 
Craysfell. Now she hopes otherwise, and, 
ah! the hope changes into bliss as Guy 
walks toward her! He is carrying his fish- 
ing-rod; but he throws it upon the grass as 
she springs up, flushed and disturbed, at 
his greeting. 

He is not vexed that his morning’s spor 
isinterrupted. After all, it is pleasanter to 
saunter by Madge’s side through the long 
grass, under the shadow of the trees, than 
to lie idly in the sunlight making a pretence 
of fishing, — for only a pretence such work 
would be likely to prove, when thoughts -— 
happy, joyous thouchts — of his Madge were 
chasing each other through his brain. 

In what is this girl by his side different 
from ail other girls? Guy has flirted with 
not a few maidens in possession of youth 
and beauty, but none of those in whose 
society he has so pleasantly destroyed time 
and baneful ennué have enthralled him as 
this charming child Madge has done. She 
has thrown a spell over him, causing him 
todespise the indolence which has helped 
to fritter away his days hitherto. He longs, 
like the men of old, to do noble deeds for 
his lady’s sake, longs to prove that he is 
worthy of winning her. Curious, strange 
fancies renaer him restless, but Madge 
guesses nothing of this as she listens to him 
with reverence and pleasure, 


Their words are very innocent; of love- , 


making they must be held guiltless, —that 
is, if love is to be signified only by words; 
but, if silences can interpret this disturbing 
emotion, then indeed Guy’s eyes and 
Madge’s shy glances send the scale down 
heavily against them. 

Madge forgets that tomorrow will end the 
present pleasant life, Without reserve she 


flings herself into the joy of today, and is 
happy. 

They talk of her home’ at last. Madge’s 
words flow freely about her father, but, 
when Guy asks ber about her brother, an 


435. 


observable hesitancy creeps into her speech 


‘He is away from home,” she says reluc- 
tantly. ‘*1 have rot seen him for many 
years.”’ 

It is impossible that Guy can fail to see 
the shade that flickers over her face as she 
speaks; yet he continues the subject some- 
what curiously. 

** He is traveling, I suppose?’’ 

“]—I think so.’”’ Then as Guy looks 
surprised at her answer, she says quickly, 
“I know so little about him. I am afraid 
he has been raiher wild; papa uever speake 
of him,” 

“That is strange”? Guy comments, so 
absently that Madge’s color comes hotly, 
and for afew minutes there is total silence 
between them, 

Then Guy asks for a description of Crays- 
fell, and Madge gives him such a rapturous 
account of the purple moorlands and grand 
everlasting hills, so familiar to her, that his 
face ligh‘ens as he listens, 

“*T shall like to see your home,” he says 
thoughtfully; and Madge’s face becomes 
crimson as he emphasizes the ‘shall.’ 

** Papa would be pleased to see you,’’ she 
remarks simply, looking straight before her 
at the billowy waving grass. 

“Do you think so?” Guy asks meaningly. 
**T am coming to Craysfell to prefer a re- 
quest that will gauge his pleasure.’’ 

Madge instinctively understands him; 
but, if she has any doubt as to his meaning, 
the hand laid lightly upon hers effectually 
dispels it. 

** Madge, shall I come or not?’’ he says, 
wistfully regarding ber averted face; and 
Madge answers, with a tremble in her voice, 
“ Come.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


A couple of portmanteaus, packed and 
locked, and blocking up the doorway of Guy 
Dysart’s dressing room. A quantity of inis- 
cellaneous articles are littering the chairs, 
The appearance of the chamber is the re- 
verse of pleasing; yet Guy throws a glance 
of approval round him as he exclaims,— 

** Off at last! Tomorrow I shall see her, 
my Madge! I wonder if she has been long- 
ing anxiously to see me as I have been to 
see her.” 

A week has elapsed since Madge Burton’s 
return to Craysfell, but many things have 
served to prevent Guy’s following her so 
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speedily as he desired. He has had a very 
fierce battle to fight with his mother. Mrs, 
Dysart has rebelled bitterly against her son’s 
choice of a bride. For many years she has 
Jooked on her niece Lydia as Guy's future 
wife. What could be more desirable thau 
that the estates Lydia has inherited from her 
mother should be linked with those belong- 
ing to the Dysart’s, lying, as they did, in 
such close proximity to each other? To 
give up her long-cherished project was ter- 
ribly hard, and for a time Guy despaired of 
wrirging even the most reluctant consent 
from his mother; but, with unconcealed 
chagrin, she at last swallowed the nauseous 
pill, and with an ill grace gave Guy her per- 
mission, should he obtain the answer he 
craved, to bid Madge welcome in her name, 

Lydia knows nothing about Guy’s desires 
yet, —she is from home; and Mrs. Dysart, 
blindly hoping that Madge will refuse her 
son, keeps: the matter from her. 

“Well, Peter,’ Guy says, turning tothe 
servant who has entered, ** what is it?” 

“Mr. Waite wishes to see you, sir, on im- 
portant business,’’ 

“ Forgive me if I am intruding,’ George 
Waite interrupts,—he has followed the 
man closely, — ‘* but indeed I have urgent 
reasons for seeing you.” 

The men thake hands heartily. Guy is 
glad of the sight of a friendly face; he needs 
some one to while away the time. But, 
when the door closes, George’s. eyes, falling 
on the preparations for departure, cloud. 
He bites his lip nervously; but Guy, full of 
happy thoughts, is unobservant, and fails 
to notice the agitated, abstracted expression 
of his face. 

“Wish me luck?’ Guy cries. George, 
old friend, I am off tomorrow to ask one of 
the dearest little girls in Christendom to be- 
come my wife!” 

Guy Dysart and George Waite are friends 
of too long standing for any reserve to lie 
between them, Guy expects hearty con- 
gratulations from his comrade, and faces 
round to receive them; but something in 
George’s face startles him and causes a sen- 
sation of dismay to shoot through him, 

“What ails you, man?’ he cries impa- 
tiently. ‘*One would think, to judge by 
your face, that I had stolen your love from 
you; but that can hardly be.”’ 

*Tiush, Guy!’ said George Waite. “ It 
is Miss Burton to whom you are alluding, 
is it not?” 
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“Ay. What have you to say against 
ber?’’ 

“ Against her? Nothing. I believe she 
is all you deem her, and that is saying nota 
little; but she can never be your wife, Guy,” 

** Never be my wife? Are you mad?” 

George shakes his head sadly. 

“1 am sane enough; but you have used 
the word I have shrunk from uttering, 
Robert Burton — Miss Burton’s brother —is 
hopelessly insane; her mo*her died raving 
mad!’ 

Painfully the words ring in Guy’s ears, 
White, livid to the very lips, be turns, A 
film obscures his sight, he utters a moan 
like unto the cry of a tortured animal, 
George is silent from sheer distress, 

**O Madge, Madge!” ‘Then the stricken 
face, the fevered eyes, are raised imploring: 
ly. ‘Surely you are mistaken? Surely 
that terrible curse does not rest on my dar 
ling?”’ 

“If I did not know that that which I 
have told you is but too terribly correct, do 
you think I should have pained you thus, 
My sister was engaged to Robert Burton: 
but, thank Heaven, before that engagement 
terminated in marriage, we learned what 
fatal evil rested on him, — learned that in 
bis mother’s family madness was heredita- 
ry, — and saved her from the agonizing fate 
of becoming a maniac’s wife. With the 
ruptured engagement our friendship and 
acquaintance with the Burtons closed. My 
father always deemed that Squire Burton 
acted unfairly in this matier, in keeping 
the danger that menaced his som a secret 
from us.’’ 

Guy listens in a dull, uncomprehending 
way. Every word George utters falls on 
his burning brain with a weighty power; 
and, when he ceases, he is forced to cry out, 
with a mighty, intolerable pain, — 

*© just Heaven, must we part?’’ 

George is very pitiful; tender as a Wo 
man, he feels for his friend when he reads 
the anguish written in every line of his 
face; yet he cannot gainaay the words that 
escape Guy. He and Madge must part, and 
it will be better if the parting is quickly got 
over. 

** She does not know of the blight upoa 
her,—and I dare mot tell her! Ab, why 
are these things permitted?” 

He forgets his friend’s presence, forgets 
everything save the intense agony that racks 
dim in every limb, aud cries out as siroug 
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passionate souls will when the Infinite 
Power teaches them their weakness, 

It was a fearful hour, such as few pass 
through, almost beyond the limits of Guy’s 
endurance, 

“If she had been unworthy, if she had 
died, I could have borne it, But it is not I 
only who will suffer. She loves, —I have 
won her affection; and now how can I bear 
that she shall think me unworthy?” 

Unworthy?” 

“ Ay, — I shall never see her again! She 
will watch and wait for my coming, and, 
watching and waiting in vain, will think I 
have mocked her love and laughed at her 
passion. Madge, my darling!’ 

A hard knot gathers in George Waite’s 
throat. He thinks of his Lydia, thinks of 
the days that he hopes he will yet spend 
with her, and sincerely indeed does he pity 
his friend. 

“What do you intend to do?’’ he ven- 
tures at last, 

“T shall go abroad at once. Perhaps 
amid fresh scenes I may learn to forget her 
bonny face; perhaps I shall find life less 
unendurable away from all that reminds me 
of her; and yet I know I shall never put 
her from my heart while I exist, for my 
love is no light thing.’’ 

It is late when George Waite leaves Guy 
Dysart; but, late though it is, morning 
dawns before Guy rouses himself from the 
heavy stupor that has come over him. 
Haggard and pallid, ne rises with a heavy 
sigh, and flings open the window. The 
fresh morning air rushes in and cools his 
heated brow; he gazes with longing, de- 
spairing eyes at the green hills and almost 
colorless sky; and then over him like a 
whirlwind passes resistless stirring thoughts, 

“Oh, Heaven, give me to bear all that I 
am able,’ he cries, raising his eyes to the 
morning sky, ‘‘but spare her,—let the 
anguish of pain rest on her lightly!” 


CHAPTER V. 


Lydia Waite —George has won his 
Wife—is staying with her husband in 
Scotland. She is standing on a hilly eleva- 
tion, watching the sunset in all its marvel- 
ous glory. There is a wide rugged beauty 
around her that touches.her so keenly that 
her lips part with a breath of intense feel- 
ing, as she recognizes the sublime grandeur 
Under the shadow of which she feels both 
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poor and feeble. Her gray eyes look black; 
they are-full of deep, serious thoughts, such 
as hitherto have little troubled her. 

The honeymoon is over, but Lydia pre- 
fers putting up with the inconveniences of 
her husbard’s shooting-box to being sepa- 
rated from him. She wonders how she 
would have managed to get through her 
days had he left her behind him, since, as 
things are, she finds the hours during which 
he is absent from her sufficiently heavy. 

The evenings close in early. Lydia finds 
the wind unpleasantly chilly tonight, and 
turns from feasting her eyes on the beauty 
around her, to hasten to the snug little 
home-nest she has made for herself in this 
solitary place. Her feet move anything but 
tardily; yet, when she catches sight of her 
husband, waiting for her, she increases her 
speed almost to a run, 

*“* George,” she pants, as he puts his arm 
round her, ** you are home early.” 

He nods affirmatively as they enter the 
house. Lydia throws off her hat and cloak, 
and looks out of the window. The sky is 
thick with clouds threatening a heavy 
storm. There is a sweet sense of security 
by one’s own fireside. Lydia feels this, as, 
a little later, she challenges George to a 
game of chess, 

How quiet the room grows! Lydia’s 
curls are falling over her face, which is 
flushed and excited. George smiles as he 
notices the gleam in her eyes and the rosy 
tint on her cheeks, and thinks, with a little 
exultation, how fortunate he has been in 
winning her. Presently the game comes to 
an end. Lydia looks at George medita- 
tively. 

Well,” he says interrogatively and mer- 
rily. 

“TI was thinking of Guy,” Lydia an- 
swers. ‘* Poor fellow!” 

George echoes her words, and his mouth 
straightens into a grave line. 

** The fortunes of men are very unequal. 
Guy deserves a better fate than I, and yet I 
have a bonny wife, and he—well, I ex- 
pect his life will be a lonely one.”’ 

‘Don’t disparage yourself,” Lydia says, 
nestling closely to him: for she is a loving, 
clinging woman, not at all inclined to do 
without the manifestations of affection. 

“Hark to the wind! How it is rising!” 

Listen, Lydia!’? George exclaims has- 
tily. ‘Is not that the bark of a dog?” 

Lydia listens attentively, and amid the 
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noise of the wind catches a shrill bark, as 
of a dog in distress. ‘ 

“ Yes, George,’’ she answers. “‘ But what 
does it mean?”’ 

“There is something wrong, 1 fear, —an 
accident probably; but I shall soon know.” 

Putting on his overcoat quickly, George 
calls his gamekeeper, and the men sally 
6ut. L: dia watches them till they are out 
of sight. 

Following the sounds that meet them, 
they push on hastily. Suddenly the report 
of a gun startles them; there is a sharp, 
short cry, an exclamation of horror follows, 
and then silence ensues, 

“Good Heaven! what is it?” George 
cries frenziedly, recoiling as he ccmes in 
contact with a thick-set, vigorous-looking 
man. 

There is no need to complain of darkness 
now. George and Timon have pushed 
their way into the midst of a group of men 
who are making the night light by means 
of the lanterns they hold. A thrill runs 
through George, as he catches sight of the 
object on which the rays from the lanterns 
are falling. Two men are bending overa 
prostrate figure, and — yes, surely there is 
acrimson stain dying the heather! 

At the sound of George’s voice the men 
turn quickly; something very like relief 
passes over their faces as they behold the 
new-comers. One of the men steps for- 
ward. 

‘He is dangerously wounded,” he says, 
pointing to the still and apparently lifeless 
figure. ‘‘ Can you tell us which is the near- 
est liouse to which we can take him?”’ 

* You must bring him to my place; it is 
close at hand. But I don’t understand how 
this bas happened. Who are you?” 

“The keepers of the Reston Asylum. 
This man escaped from us two days since. 
He was in 4 dangerous condition then; but, 

‘ when we found him just now, he was sim- 
ply desperate. We fired in self-defence, for 
he had a pistol with which he would have 
done no little mischief had we not taken 
the power from him.” 

George looks pitifully at the wounded, 
helpless man; then he turns to Timon, and 
bids him hasten home and prepare his mis- 
tress for the burden they are about to bring 
her; after which he assists the men to make 
a rude kind of litter. 

Lydia bravely overcomes the agitation 
Timon’s story causes her. She and her 
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maid work industriously and assiduously jn 
turning the parlor into a bedchamber, but 
the work is scarcely finished when George 
arrives. His face is paliid; the scene he 
has so lately witnessed has tried him se 
verely. 

**My dear, they are bringing him,” he 
whispers gently; ‘‘come away.” 

He takes ber up-stairs and there leaves 
her. Lydia thinks he is absent an unneces 
sarily long time, and, when she hears his 
soft footfall, moves to the door. His face 
— before pale and disturbed — is now quiv- 
eriug and ghastly. Lydia, looking into it, 
trembles. George clasps her tenderly, and 
then murmurs with emotion, — 

“The man down-stairs is Robert Burton, 
Lydia, he is dying!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sane! The terrible mist, the awful dark- 
ness, that has so long enveloped the once 
thinking, reasoning braiu, is now lifted; the 
burning torment of madness, that has 
long stretched him on the rack of suffering, 
is now over, Weak as a new-born babe, 


helpless as the feebvlest child, Robert Bur- 


ton lies, no longer a maniac from whom the 
kindliest turn fearfully, but a man claiming 
the divine power of reason. He is dying: 
but Heaven has given him in his death that 
which bas been so long withheld, and the 
last hours of his existence are very blessed. 

His gratitude for the loving tendance 
Lydia gives him pains her inexpressivly. 
Ali she can do for him is so trifling in her 
eyes, since she cannot prolong his life one 
hour; and yet for the cup of cooling drink 
she holds to his parched lips, for the gentle 
hand that smooths his pillow or rests on his 
damp brow, his thanks are unutterably 
touching. When she catches the wistful 
gieam in his eyes, as she tells him that his 
father and sister will souu be with him, the 
choking sensation in her throat all but 
strangles her. 

The meeting between Robert Burton and 
his father is very pitiful. The strong old 
man is bowed with passionate grief. His 
son, 0 lost to bim, is given back to him 
but to die, Looking into the thin face and 
on the attenuated form, no wonder be 
breaks forth into a lamentable wailing 
cry, — 

“O my son, my son!” 
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Not Lightly Loved, 


“Father, all things are wisely ordered. 
Jam clothed and in my right mind now; 
perhaps if length of years were given to 
me, my reason would again forsake me,” 

A shiver escapes him, as he remembers 
the chaos of the past. A sad wreck his 
life has been, but the sunlight is softening 
its close. 

“And this is Madge,’? he murmurs as 
the girl bends over him and touches bis lips 
with her soft ones, —“‘little Madge, my 
sister!” 

He holds her from him feebly, and looks 
at her so wistfully, that the hot tears roll 
thick and fast down her cheeks, Then he 
whispers, — 

“Kiss me again, little sister, and I will 
carry the kiss to your mother in heaven,”’ 

She does his bidding, but oh! the sobs 
that break from her! Itis so hard to watch 
him suffering uncomplainingly, so hard to 
know that the end is at hand. 

“Is your face always so sorrowful, 
Madge, as it is now?” he asks after a 
while, and Madge crimsons painfully at the 
question; for, indeed, her face is strangely 
still and grave for one so young. Some- 
thing in the droop of the girl’s head, in the 
quiver of her lips, tells him that he is in 
dangerous waters, and he steers cleverly 
from them. 

George comes into the room by and by, 
and Madge avails herself of the opportuni- 
ty to leave her brother. 

George talks of many things, — things 
connected with the life of today, with 
which Robert will so soon have done; pres- 
ently he speaks a word of sincere regret for 
Robert’s rapidly failing strengih, but the 
tick man interrupts bim:— 

“Tt is better as itis,’ hetellshim. ‘The 
curse which has so terribly embittered my 
father’s life will soon be removed. Waite, 
Ieee how fearfully I should have wronged 
your sister had 1 married her. A happy 
wife, now, she will rejoice that there was 
light with me at, last.’ 

“Yes,” George answers briefly; then he 
says hesitatingly, “‘ Your sister Madge wili 
never marry. ” 

Ps she not? I trust she may; she is 


Thoroughly astonished, George shows 
surprise so unmistakably that Robert 


curse that has been my bane is Madge’s 
also? My mother was not hers!”’ 

Surprise, amazement and gladness shine 
visibly in George’s face as he cries, — 

“Can this be true?”’ 

“Indeed itis, My father was twice mar- 
ried. Madge’s mother was our curate’s 
daughter.” 

“Then there is no insanity in her 
blood ?”* 

‘““Thank Heaven, no! Have you been 
thinking so?” 

‘*T have; and some one to whom she is 
very dear has been laboring under the same 
mistake,” 

* And for that some one she cares? ”’ 

“TI don’t know; but, ah! all will be well 
now!”? 

A smile of singular sweetness and peace 
crosses the dying man’s lips as George 
speaks, In another moment he has closed 
his eyes in sleep. 

The end comes quietly. Just as the 
night and morning meet, Robert Burton’s 
scul leaves its earthly tenement, with which 
it bas so long been encumbered. A happy 
light is on his face when Madge looks on it; 
and though her eyes are heavy with weep- 
ing, through her sorrow runs the simple 
thought, — 

‘* He would not return to us if he could,” 

George Waite is very pre-occupied. Reb- 
ert Burton's words respecting Madge have 
disturbed him excessively. He will wait, 
however, until the funeral is over, before 
communicating with Guy. He watches 
Madge unceasingly. Lydia observes this, 
and asks, — 

“Are you thinking what a dear wife 
Madge would have made Guy, had a mar- 
riage between them been possibile? I often 
find myself dreaming of them, and wishing 
we could make them happy.”’ 

‘“*We may help to do so,’’ George says 
gently. ‘*We may yet see thew man and 
wife.” 

Lydia does not respond; she is surprised 
at his remark. George whispers as he 
kisses her, — 

“Though into each life some rain must 
fall, all days need not be dark and dreary!’’ 


CHAPTER VIL 


Madge returned home full of gladness, 
It was pleasant ouce more to ivok into her 
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father’s face, pleasant to watch his eyes 
brighten as she wandered through the fa- 
miliar grounds, talking of all that had hap- 
pened to her during her absence. The first 
week slipped quickly by. She hardly want- 
6a Guy yet; her joy was so new and 
strange that she could hardly grasp it. But 
when to the first seven days a few more had 
been added, she began to look forward for 
his coming, at first confidently, then with a 
painful, anxious doubt. A hungry light 
crept into her eyes at this time, a light that 
burned sadly when the roses in her cheeks 
had changed to pallor. What could be 
keeping Guy from Craysfell? she asked her- 
self again and again, with a chafed sense 
of humiliation, Slowly the fear awoke in 
her heart that that which had been so ter- 
ribly earnest a matter to her had been but 
play tohim. Guy had been indulgingin a 
flirtation with her, and had never given her 
a serious thought. 

It was just as well Madge believed this; 
for it helped her wonderfully through the 
trouble which threatened to crush her 
youth and vigor. Underlying Madge’s gen- 
tle, shy manner, and sweet, sober face, was 
a brave womanhood. If the long quiet 
nights could have told tales of sorrowful 
weeping aud bitter pain, they could also 
have whispered of the courageous spirit 
that strove against the plaints of her feebler 
nature. Squire Burton never guessed the 
secret of her grave face and quiet bearing. 
He missed the merry songs and tunetul 
laugh, with which Madge had once made 
her home resound; but he thought this was 
owing to the natural change which comes 
over the spirit when maidenhood is slipping 
past. The old endearing ways, the loving 
forethought, were in no wise changed. 
Madge was a companion now where she 
had formerly been a pet. The Squire won- 
dered sometimes how he had done without 
her clear reasoning brain, wondered whence 
she had gathered the wisdom which was at 


once deep and simple; and, while he won-° 


dered, a disagreeable fear would torment 
him when he remembered that he could 
not reasonably expect to keep this wisdom 
and sweetness to himself for long. 

Very evenly flowed the daily round of 
Madge’s life, until there came the woful 
tidings that her brother wasdying. A dark 
time of trial would that ever be to leok 
back upon, but it taught Madge that there 
was work yet for her to do, with which no 
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otber hand could meddle. When she gay 
her father’s stricken white face, she kney 
that while he lived she must be his com. 
forter. Looking on the grave where be 
brother rested, she lifted the yoke thy 
sometimes cut desperately into her delicate 
flesh, and strove mightily to overcome he 
love for Guy, — strove, but succeeded with 
very questionable success, 

All that time of wearing perplexity and 
pain is in the past now; and yet Madge’s 
eyes wander from the bills she was examip. 
ing this morning as thoughts of the fey 
brief weeks of happiness she once enjoyed 
revisit her. Presently she stands by while 
her maid, busy with her wardrobe, discusses 
the use of the white silk dress, old-fash- 
ioned now, which she wore— it seems 
long ago — at the ball at the Chase, 

Price handles the dress carelessly, and 
talks of it disparagingly, but Madge hardly 
heeds her. She touches it reverently, with 


a sad kind of pity for herself, such as she 
might have felt had she been looking o 
her own dead face; and, when it is folded 
and laid away, she finds that her old pain 
has been re-awakened, feels the throbbing 
and aching which she had once thought 


stilled. 

There is one thin line on Madge’s brov, 
which, today, is startlingly distinct. Squire 
Burton’s eyes rest on it with a little pain, 
as he pulls a chair near his daughter, and, 
lifting her hands from the paper wher 
they had been lying, folds them in his 
own. 

Madge’s cheeks color under his scrutiny; 
she feels there is sumething unwonted in 
her father’s behaviour, 

‘* My dear,’’ he says gently, looking long 
and lovingly into the fair face, ‘I have 
had cause to thank heaven today because of 
Robert.” 

She looks at him wonderingly. 

** He is happy,” is all she answers. 

“Yes; and for the first time I perfectly 
comprehend how impossible it would ever 
have been during life to have applied that 
word tohim, I have just been listening 
the story of a mistake, Madge.”’ 

“Yes,” she says absently, fitfully deba+ 
ing with herself whether her hair will ever 
be iron-gray like her father’s, or sno® 
white. 

The Squire sees that her thoughts at 
wandering; but he suddenly speaks so im 
pressively that her attention is arrested. 
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Not Ligntly Loved. 


“My marriage with your mother, Madge, 
was a private one. I had lived so long out 
of the world that I did not care to form in 
any way the subject of a nine-days’ won- 
der, I sent no announcement to the news- 
papers, took no steps to make the matter 
public, Just one or two friends I told of 
the change in my life when I brought my 
wife home, and with that I was content, 
My first marriage had been an unhappy one 
in every sense; but your mother—O 
Madge! such sorrow as I have known could 
never trouble me through her, You were 
vorn, and I thanked Heaven for my daugh- 
ter; when I held you in my arms, — 
thanked Heaven in some such way as your 
mother did when I held her, just before her 
death, for the last time.”’ 

Madge presses her father’s hand fervent- 
ly; and he, smiling at her abstractedly, 
falls into thought for a few minutes; then 
he rouses himself abruptly from his dream. 

“Madge, did you care very much for the 
Mr. Dysart whom you met at the Chase?”’ 

Madge shivers violently. 

“Papa, papa!’’ she cries reproachfully. 

“Child, I would not wound — I wish to 
heal, Look up! Mr. Dysart loves you!”’ 

Madge stares dazedly at her father, who 
continues very softly, — 

“He thought you and Robert were own 
sister and brother.”’ 

“Yes,” she murmurs, not catching his 
meaning; but the Squire speaks again, this 
time very plainly. 

“And, thinking this, he believed that the 
curse of insanity that was on him extended 
to you.” 

“O father!” she cries; and, though these 
are all the words she can find, her father 
comprehends the intensity of feeling be- 
neath them, and kisses her very tenderly as 
he gives place to a younger man who has 
quietly entered the room, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ And so you have not been able to close 
your heart cutirely against me, though you 
have tried sorely?”? Guy whispers some 
time later, when Madge has scbbed out her 
joy and sorrow in his arms. 

“O Guy, I have loved You through al!!” 
the answers, with a respiration that tells its 
own story. 

“Have you, my darling?” 
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** Yes,” she responds heartily. 

What happens during the pause that fol- 
lows concerns only Guy and Madge. By 
and by she murmurs, — 

‘If what you believed had been true!” 

Her words hurt him. Strong though he 
is, he cannot hide the shudder the bare 
thought causes him. He holds her very 
tightly to himself, but the lips that rest on 
her brow are fevered. 

** Thank Heaven I was misled!’’ he cries 
passionately. 

But Madge answers soberly, — 

**Guy, I wish you had told me what you 
feared: I should not have suffered so then, 
It was the thcught that you were false that 
brought me the worst. pain,” 

**] could not tell you, dear, for I thought 
your father desired to keep you ignorant,” 

**You might have said that I had not 
been mistaken in thinking you loved me, 
but that, without fault on either side, we 
must forego all thoughts of happiness.’’ 

* But I did not know you loved me.” 

*“O Guy! did you not? she says shyly. 
I — 1 was afraid that I had let you see that 
too plainly, and that you despised me for 
it”? 

** Despised you!”’ he exclaims in his as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Madge, Madge! you little 
innocent heart.” 

His worda are sweet as music to her; she 
drinks them in thirstily, 

** Lydia is married,’ she remarks after a 
while, ‘*O Guy, how I love her! She was 
so good to Robert.’’ 

‘“*I know; that was a terrible time for 
you, darling.” 

Warm tears suffuse the bright eyes, 

*‘ But he is at peace now,” she says, 

** Ay, and the dread and anxiety concern- 
ing him which have made an old man of 
your father are over. O Madge! you will 
never understand what I experienced when 
George Waite told me that the misery and 
pain I had borne, thinking you could never 
be mine, were needless! ”’ 

**T think I can understand,’’ Madge says 
softly; ‘but, after all, the pain may not 
have been quite useless.” 

“True; having so nearly lost my treas- 
ure, I shall now estimate her value aright, 
But, Madge,’ the young man continues, 
** have you heard how quickly Lydia’s mar- 
riage was arranged?’”’ 

No.,’’ 

“ Ah, it was all settled, ccnsent wrung 
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from my mother, trousseau prepared, every- peal to which Guy is desirous of listening 

thing planned and carried out in avery few salutes him ere long. The chimes ring oy 

weeks! Madge, do you think you can gayly, reverberatingly, when he and Madg 

make ready for me as speedily as Lydia did become husband and wife. 

for George ?”’ And with the sound of the ringing bells 
“Guy, Guy!”’ commences the new life, which is running 
** Darling, let me hear that gladdest of all happily and joyously when the remen. 

music, wedding-beils, will you?”’ brance of those glad notes is but a far-off 
She does not answer; but the tuneful memory, 


THE DEACON’S PROPOSAL. 
BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


O Polly Prim! I wonder what 
Your friends would say or do 
To know you ’d had an offer now, 

And from the deacon too, 


But, deary me! I scarcely can 
Believe my ears or eyes; 
For never in my life have I 


Had such a great surprise, 


*T is true the deacon often spent 
An afternoon with me; 

But then I thought he ’d come to take 
A social cup of tea. 


So quiet and reserved he seemed, 
I did not dream that I 

Possessed a charm for one who passed 
More youthful maidens by. 


I’m sure that I did not suspect 
What ailed the man tonight: 

1 could not guess the truth, but saw 
That something was not right. 


I said at length, “If there’s a grief 
That lies upon your heart, 
Confide in me, and I will try 
To act a friendly part.” 


He said, *‘ Miss Polly, I am glad 
To know you are so kind; 
For you alone can lift the load 


That ’s weighing on my mind,” 


The Deacon’s Proposal, 


And then he gave a look that said 
Much more than words could do; 

I never thought before his eyes 

Were such a handsome blue. 
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I tried to look both cool and prim; 
But, patience! ’twas no use: 

I blushed clean to my ears, and then 

I called myself a goose, 


I thought, “Old girl, you ’re acting like 
A lass not out of school; 

And all these silly thoughts of yours 

Prove you are just a fool. 


“The deacon has no love for you, — 

You may be sure of that: 
He ’d waste no more on you than he 
Would lavish on your cat.’’ 


But here he seized my hand in his, 

And held it quite a spell; 
And then—and then— I do declare! 
What is the use to tell? 


There ’s not a woman in this world — 
Or in the world above — 

Who has not felt that it is sweet 

To be somebody’s love. 


I’ve often, often thought ’t was hard 
To lead a single life, 

And any one might thank her stars 

To be the deacon’s wife, 


Though I am five-and-forty now, 
I’m not the one to mock 
At duty when it calls to me, 
Or be a stumbling-block. 


And this proposal seems to me 

To ope so wide a field 
Of usefulness, for which I’ve yearned, 
I think I'll have to yield. 


Jackson, Mo., 1879, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT, 


CRUISING IN POLYNESIA. 

In “Sperm-Whaling in Polynesia,” I 
have already related much of this cruise. 
The latter part of it, as a whaling venture, 
was a complete failure. We took no oil 
whatever; but we touched at many islands 
which are but little known, and had oppor- 
tunities, such as scarcely any have who 
have never been on board of a whaler, of 
observing the Polynesians at home. I 
think, therefore, that it will not be altogeth- 
er out of place for me to relate briefly the 
principai incidents of the remainder of the 
cruise from Hope Island to Guam. ‘ Sperm- 
Whaling in Polynesia” included the first 
of these islands, Hence I shall ask you to 
accompany me therefrom, until we shall ar- 
rive at Guam and ride to the town on bul- 
locks. 

Roche’s Island was made the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1856, and we “laid off and on”’ there 
The same remarks apply to the 


that day. 
natives here as to the other Kanackas in 


general. Their most notable characteristic 
is their unblushing and unlimited lewdness; 
aud one observes extremely little here, re- 
lating to them, which he could describe 
Without disgusting the reader. As at Hope 
Island, the men go stark naked, and the 
women nearly so, The latter wear their 
only garment round the waist. It resem- 
bles a coarse fringe about eight inches deep, 
and does not reach half-way down to their 
knees. We bought, beside fruit, some 
poultry, small ropes of coir fibre, and the 
lightest hats, with one exception, I ever 
saw. The natives make these hats to sell, 
not to wear. They go bareheaded, 

They have a fashion, in common with 
nearly all Kanackas, of boring their noses 
between the nostrils, as well as that of bor- 
ing their ears. The lobes of the latter are 
generally stretched out of proportion. 
They use the holes bored through them to 
carry such heavy articles, either by intro- 
ducing them therein, or suspending them 
therefrom, as to gradually stretch the lobes; 
and, as a matter of course, the holes enlarge 
with them. It is not an uncommon sight 
to see a Polynesian with holes in the lower 


part of the lobes of his ears through which 
one may pass his harnj. The hole in the 
nose, between the nostrils, is also stretched 
by making it serve many purposes. Both 
men and women generally carry their pipes 
by passing the stems through these holes in 
their noses, and letting them remain there, 
when not in vse. I have never seen these 
stretched as much as their ears usually are, 
I put my fore and middle finger through the 
largest I ever saw, which was in the nose 
of a young belle of Pleasant Island, 

We “ braced forward’? again that even- 
ing; and, for the next few days, we had al 
ternate calms and light winds. On the 
5th, land was reported from the mast-head, 
It was Link’s Island; and, a pleasant breeze 
springing up, we neared it rapidiy. It has 
a bold shore; and, consequently, we ap- 
proached within hailing distance of the 
beach, along which we sailed in the even- 
ing, preserving the same mean distance 
frum the corralline strand. The natives 
are, or, at least, they were at that time, can- 
nibals; and they endeavored to entice us to 
land. As soon as they had seen us, they 
had commenced to cover their canoes with 
cocoanut leaves to hide them from view, 
which we discovered them doing, with the 
help of our spy-glasses, from the mast-head. 
This was to make us think that they had no 
means of coming alongside. We got near 
enough to hear the sound of their voices; 
and there were, I shou'd say, about two 
hundred natives, mone than half of whom 
were women, on the beach making signs to 
induce us to go on shore, The women 
seemed the most anxious to make our ac 
quaintance; and they must nave been dit 
appointed by our bad taste, which failed to 
appreciate their graces, and our hard hearts, 
that their charms could not soften, The 
island is’ very thickly wooded; and, from 
our mast-heads, we saw that tlie woods 
were crowded with natives, who, doubtless, 
remained away from the beach so as not 
frighten us in case we should decide to 
land. 

We backed our fore-yard; and, as soon a 
we had done so, most of the natives on the 
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beach, thinking, probably, that we were 
about to land, slowly retired toward the 
woods. But perceiving, at length, that we 
were not to allow them to make our ac- 
quaintance, they suddenly ran in all direc- 
tions, shrieking, as if panic-stricken; and 
the woods resounded with frightful yells. 
Many whalers had fired into them, loading 
their guns with spikes, bolts, and all sorts 
of old iron, They probably thought we 
were about to do the same, We passed on; 
and, though many of us would have liked 
to land, none would have cared to run the 
risk of being cut up to appease the hunger 
of the natives, who were, doubtless, anxious 
to eat us. 

We continued on our cruise, which, un- 
til the 16th, was unusually tedious. On 
that day we made Nanouki (or Henderville) 
Island, the southern point of which is in 
latitude 0 degrees 8 minutes north, and 
longitude 173 degrees 41 minuteseast, The 
view from the mast-head was beautiful. 
We sailed as near it as we dared. A bed of 
coral extends along the stream, making the 
water quite shailow for nearly two miles 
from the beach, But the captain was well 
acquainted here, and we sailed into a large 
bay, out of which numerous little inlets pro- 
jected. The island, which is not very high, 
iscovered with verdure to its top, and the 
green of the shore contrasts with the light 
blue of the water, over the coral, which 
gradually darkens until it blends with the 
darker hues of the deep water. As the ves- 
sel moved along, the different objects on 
shore, viewed from different positions, pre- 
sented an ever-varying picture of tropical 
luxuriance, Only one canoe came off, 
manned by three men; and it remained 
alongside but a short time. We left regret- 
ting that we could not see more of this isl- 
and, which, from the vessel, appeared so 
beautiful. 

From Thursday, the 23d, to Sunday, 
the 36th, we were surrounded with vast 
multitudes of fish, — bonitos and dolphins. 
As far as we could see in all directions, the 
water seemed alive with them; and we 
caught many. Friday night the cook left a 
kid full, cleaned ready to be cooked the 
next morning, on the top of the galley, 
where it remained all night exposed to the 
rays of the moon, which, sailors say, will 
spoil fish or fresh meat of any kind, After 
breakfast, Saturday, all hands, fore and 
aft, were sick, They all, one by one, 
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stretched themselves at full length on deck, 
exposed tothe hot sun, I had eaten only 
a small piece; but my face and whole head 
felt swollen. I was exceedingly sick, and, 
for some time, could not vomit. I felt 
cold, my skin was hard and dry, and my 
head ached as it never had before. The 
others had the same symptoms as |; their 
eyes were staring, and their countenances 
were bloated. I finally became very fever- 
ish, and vomited, after which I took a dose 
of salts, Everybody on board followed my 
example, and Sunday we were all well 
again, 

On the 29th, we were at Roche’s Is] 
the second time that season, and remaine 
there, *‘ off and on,” till the next evening, 
We were obliged to land one of our Raro- 
tonga Kanackas. He was suffering from 
consumption; and it was thought best to 
leave him here till our return from the 
Ochotsk. 

The day after leaving Roche’s Isl 
the 31st, we were at Clarke’s Island; a1 
the space intervening between us and the 
shore was covered with canoes, among 
which tkere were several war-canoes, The 
third mate told me that he had counted one 
hundred and sixty. We did not allow the 
men to board us; it would have been un- 
safe. But our decke were covered with 
women — we had, at least, two hundred on 
board. They were the most comely we had 
seen, and had regular, handsome features, 
In boarding, they jumped overboard from 
their canoes, and swam to the ship, when 
the sailors hauled them in with bowlines, 
We traded with the men over the sides, 
We left that night, and the next morning — 
November 1— we were at Taputeouca or 
Drummond’s Island. 

This is another beautiful one. There is 
a village on the island called Utivoa, off 
which there is a sand spit, the geographical 
position of which is 1 degree 14 minutes 
south, and 174 degrees 53 minutes east. At 
about half-past six in the evening, a brig 
spoke us, whose name I could not under- 
stand. Her captain asked if we had seen, 
the ship “ Lion.” Natives were off to us 
curing the day, until dark; but only afew 
of the women boarded us. The men were 
kept off, as at Clark’s Island. We hove to 
for the night under the lee of the island; 
and at about half-past seven a large meteor 
fell to the island, shining as brightly as the 
moon, and leaving a wake behind it like 
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that of arocket. I judged, by the sound of 
the yells which reached us, that the natives 
had been much frightened. 

On the 4th we made Simpson’s Island, 
latitude 0 degrees 30 minutes north, and 
longitude 173 degrees 53 minutes east, On- 
ly three canoes came alonyside, and the 
men were not allowed on board. They 
brought off five women, who jumped over- 
board on reaching the vessel, and were 
hauled in on deck by the sailors. They re- 
fused to return to their canoes when we 
were ready to leave. We ‘ braced forward,” 
nevertheless, and finally threw them over- 
board, to be picked up by their men in the 
canoes, 

Sharks are common; there were always 
several near the ship at these times; but I 
never saw one attempt to bite anative. I 
am certain, that, if a white man were to 
fall overboard there, he would be at once 
seized by several, that would fight over him 
and rend him asunder. 

On the 6th we were at Chain Island. 
It was too late, when we got near enough, to 
communicate with any one from the shore; 
and only one canoe came off. We were 
again here on the 17th, when four or five 
canoes came off, occupied exclusively by old 
men, who sold us pine-apples, cocoanuts, 
aud cocoanut oil, 

We reached Oditupu, in latitude 7 degrees 
28 minu‘es north, and longitude 178 degrees 
44 minutes east, on the 2ist. The same 
routine — trading with the men in the canoe, 
and keeping the women out of mischief on 
deck — was again gone through; and we 
left that night without learning much about 
the island, that would interest the reader. 
We were at Roche’s Island again on the 
2lst; but we were on its lee side, and could 
not boat up near enough to communicate. 
During the whole afternoon of the 29th we 
were off and on at Hope Island; and the 
next day we were back again at Roche’s 
Island, with numerous canoes alongside, 
and a deck full of natives, till dusk, 

On Friday, the 5th of December, we made 
Ocean’s High Island. We approached very 
near, but no canoes came off. The king 
had, evidently, tabooed the ship. We re- 
mained, nevertheless, tacking alternately 
toward and from the shore; and finally a 
canoe shoved off and came alongside. It 
was soon followed by others, and our decks 
were quickly covered by natives of both 
sexes, The king’s brother was on board, as 
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also an Ascension woman; and the latter 
spoke English. She informed me that the 
taboo had been taken off at her request, 
The king had at first refused, but finally 
told her to choose a man to fight one whom 
he would choose, und that, if her companion 
won the battle, the taboo would be taken 
off, otherwise it would remain on. She 
had chosen her man, and the king had se 
lected his own brotber. fought, — how, 
I know not, — certainly, not so as to 
injure each other; for I saw them rubbing 
noses, Kanackas do not kiss as we do; 
one rubs his nose against that of the other, 

The Ascension woman’s champion had 
vanquished the king’s; hence the taboo had 
been taken off. This woman was petite 
and quite handsome, She was dressed ina 
long, loose dress, which made her appear, 
to us, superior to the naked ones who were 
on board with ber. She told us that she 
had come away from Ascension with a cap 
ta'n who had enticed her on board of his 
vessel, and, at length, left her here, when 
he had got tired of her. Three white men 
came off, one of whom was a Frenchman, 
They were all deserters from whale-sbips, 
We left at dusk. 

Sunday, the 14th of December, we made 
for Strong’s Island, and immediately got up 
our cables, bent them to the anchors, and 
got the latter over the bows. At three in 
the afternoon the pilot came on board, but 
was unabie to take usin that day. He re 
mained on board, and piloted us in the next 
day, and moored us, head and stern, at half- 
past eleven in the forenoon, Strong's 
Island is the collective name of two islands 
to which no separate names are given, the 
largest being called simply the “large 
island,’ and the smallest the ‘small 
island.’”’ Each has a good harbor, but that of 
the small island is preferred and is really 
the best, when the monsoons will permit its 
use, ltis, in fact, the strait between the 
islands, which can be entered by aship only 
atoneend. In December a vessel cannot 
get out of it; but, once in, she must remain 
there, wind-bound, till the monsoon 
changes. Hence, we had been obliged to go 
in at the large island. A new king had 
been crowned at the small island, where the 
ruler resides, on the 12th; and the fee 
tivities inseparable from such occasions 
were not yet concluded. I was astonished 
to find that most of the natives could make 
themselves understood in English. The 
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king’s nephew, who called himself “ Jim 


Crow,” and had that name tattooed on his 
arm, Visited us with another Kanacka, who 
treated him with the utmost submission; 
and, as soon as he reached the deck, the 
other natives, who happened to be on board» 
dropped on their knees and crouched at his 
feet, where they remained till he told them 
to get up. I went on shore Thursday, 
the 18th, and spent a short time, not 
more than half an hour, at Jim Cross’s hut, 
where a pretty little Kanacka woman, with 
“Jim Crow” tattooed on her arm, enter- 
tained me, and regaled me with the milk 
of green cocoanuts, guavas, and roasted 
bread-fruit. Jim Crow soon joined us, and 
invited me to accompany him to the hut of 
the chief of this portion of the island, where 
there was to be a feast, or rather a continu- 
ation of a feast, in honor of the recently 
crowned king. I assented at once, and we 
went. A rivulet flowed by the hut of my 
host, up the left bank of which we went for 
some distance—say five hundred yards. 
He then led me into an inclosure, and un- 
der a thatched shed, open on all sides, 
which was nothing more than a thatched 
roof elevated on rude supports, where I 
seated myself on the ground, There were 
also about twenty natives with the chief 
seated there, and I asked Jim Crow what 
they were todo. He quietly replied, — 

“Makey kava.” 

I knew that kava was an intoxicating 
drink. I had heard many accounts of the 
manner in which it is made, no two exactly 
alike; and I felt interested in what was 
about to take place before me. I might 
never have another opportunity of witness- 
ing the same ceremony; hence I was anx- 
ious to watch it with the greatest attention, 
which I did. I shall, therefore, describe 
the mannerin which it was pe:formed here. 

The natives, who were: present, were 
seated before the chief, and I could not dis- 
cover that they were arranzed with any par- 
ticular regard to their rank, But there 
were not many women present, There was 
alarge calavash in the centre, with another 
a trifle smaller, and two dozen or more 
cocoanut shells, filled with water, were also 
athand. Atasign from the chiefs,a man 
brought in a mediuen-sized calabash, filled 
with pieces of the root of the intoxicating 
pepper plant, piper methysticum. These 
were distributed round to both sexes, who 
placed them in their mouths and masticated 


them most energetically. When, in their 
judgment, they had chewed them sufficient- 
ly, they ejected the contents of their 
mouths, as if they were vomitir.g, into the 
largest of the two calabashes in the centre, 
When it had ail been well masticated and 
spewed out into the receptacle set out for it, 
the calabash was taken to the chief for his 
inspection; and be nodded his head in 
token that there was a sufficient quantity of 
this mixture of root and saliva. Water was 
then poured on from the cocoanut shells 
until the chief, by a sign, ordered those who 
were pouring it on to stop. A man now 
stepped to the calabash with a bundle uf 
narrow strips of the inner bark of some tree, 
While the masticated root was soaking in 
the caiabash this man assumed most gro- 
tesque attitudes, as he carefully and evenly 
spread the narrow strips of bark which, by 
the by, are called, collectively, the fow, over 
the mixture in the calabash. He finally 
carefully arranged it so that it enveloped all 
of the masticated and steeped root; and 
then, taking it out of the calabash, he held 
itin such a manner, that none of the root 
escaped from its folds. He now held it 
over the empty calabash and manipulated it 
by twisting it, as washerwomen wring 
clothes, and, in that way, wrung out all the 
juice he could, He re-soaked it and again 
wrung it out as before, and so on till no 
more juice could be extracted. 

This completed the operation; the kava 
was made; and it resembled dirty, muddy 
water. It was passed round to the chief 
and his head men, who all partook of it; 
and, judging by their actions, I theught 
they really disliked it, and took it to satisfy 
an abnormal appetite, as those drunkards, 
who tell us that they never liked strong 
drink, but take it tosatisfy a craving thirst 
which they cannot quench in any other 
way. The chief's stomach did not retain 
more than one-half of what he drank of it, 
He imbibed till he could drink no more, 
and every time he did so he vomited back 
about half of the quantity he had swallowed. 
The others did the same, and the effect of 
this beastly indulgence on the chief and 
his head men was a drowsy drunkenness 
that was most repulsive. And this vile stuff 
is esteemed as a luxury by Polynesians in 
general, Some important chiefs have it 
daily, but natives of an inferior rank only 
occasionally. 

The foliowing Sunday, the 21st, I went 
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to the “small island.” I left the ship at 
about half-past four in the morning with an 
excellent boat’s crew, and pulled along the 
shore toward the other harbor, where we 
arrived, after a steady and vigorous pull of 
two hours, and were met at the landing by 
Rev. B. G. Snow, the missionary, who, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Snow, did all he could to 
make our stay agreeable. It cannot but be 
gratifying to meet an accomplished lady in 
such a place after one has not enjoyed the 
society of one for a long time; but, never- 
theless, my pleasure was not unalloyed, for 
I could not but fee) sad at the fate that had 
cast her among naked savages on a small 
island in the middie of the great ocean, 
alone with ber husband, thousands of miles 
away from her friends, and where she had 
been four years, she said. After breakfast 
we read from the Bible, each reading a 
verse in rotation. Several native children 


were present, who read, in theirturn, quite 
as weil as the average New-England child 
of their age. 

In the forenoon there was a service 
for the natives, which was well attended, 
The natives, both sexes, were dressed in 
fancy shirts, made of common printed 


shirting, like those frequently worn by sail- 
ors, and they wore nothing else. You can 
well imagine how a copper-colored congre- 
gation in that costume looks, without any 
further description. But I did not remain 
through the service, which could not inter- 
est me as it would if 1 had understood the 
language of the island. 1 strolled about in- 
stead, and visited several of the huts, where 
I was, invariably, well received and regaled 
with roasted bread-fruit, green cocoanut 
milk, guavas and bananas, I returned at 
the missionary’s just as the service for the 
natives had ended; and the congregation 
looked like a file of individuals marching off 
to bed. It was quite warm, and even a 
shirt was too much for most of the natives 
to wear. Hence most of them took them 
off, and went home with them rolled up in 
a bundle. 

We had an early dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. Snow, after which another missionary, 
Dr. Pierson, who was here temporarily, 
came in with his wife and babe. This 
couple had been here about eighteen 
months, — their child was born here. They 
were to have left i. a short time to go to an- 
other island, where their eervices were 
needed. We had an English service, and 
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Mr. Pierson preached to us. We then vis- 
ited the king; and, as we approached his res. 
idence, I saw several natives stoop very low 
as they passed the royal hut, which was 
larger and appeared better than any o 
those that surrounded it. I soon learned 
that no native was permitted to pass this 
hut without stooping as low as possible; 
and no Kanackas stood in the king’s pres 
ence, but they all prostrated themselves be- 
fore him. I took up a seat opposite to his 
majesty, who was seated on a mat, while 
the queen was lying on another near him, 
smoking a pipe. His majesty was also 
smoking, not a pipe, but a cigar, of which he 
had a box within his reach, He offered me 
one, which I declined, saying that I preferred 
apipe. He was not helplessly drunk, but 
he was, most certainly, muddled. The 
cause of this was apparent, as he occasiop- 
ally sipped kava from a cocoanut shell, 
which an attendant refilled as often as it 
was emptied. We returned to the vessel 
that night, and I had no other opportunity 
of seeing the missionaries at the small 
island. But I constantly heard from them 
during my stay at the “large island.’’ They 
continued in good health. Mrs. Snow gave 
birth toa child—I cannot say whether it 
was a boy or a girl— Friday, the 26th: 
mother and child were doing well when I 
came away. 

Ido not think that the climate of this 
island can be good, It is extremely damp. 
It rains a great deal. We scarcely had a 
dry day while we remained, Tiis almost 
constant rain keeps the ground well soaked. 
The natives sleep on mats laid on the bare 
earth; and I was not surprised when I 
found that they are not, as a whole, robust, 
but that the greater part of them are con- 
sumptives. [ learned from Mrs, Snow that 
the number of deaths exceeded very much 
that of births; and it was thought then that 
the race inhabiting this island would inev- 
itably die out. These natives were more 
intelligent than the average Polynesians; 
and the women were petite and good looking, 
with regular features, In morals they dif- 
fered but little, if any, from the generality 
of the other women of Polynesia. Mr, 
Snow despaired of giving them a literature 
of their own, as they have at the Sandwich 
Islands and Rarotonga, and had bent all his 
endeavors in that direction to teaching 
them English. In this he had already met 
with remarkable success, for most of the 


natives spoke English well enough to be un- 
derstood, and some of them had learned to 
read it. 

If we ask a native to tell why he indulges 
in any peculiar habit or observes any par- 
ticular custom of the island, for want of a 
better answer, the latter replies, ‘‘ Strong’s- 
Island fashion.” This has got to be a very 
common expression among them, I asked 
a woman why she had had her nose bored 
like her ears, and many similar questions of 
others, I got but one answer to all of 
them: “Strong’s-Island fashion.” They 
had, here, one habit that was peculiar, I 
first noticed it under the following circum- 
stances. Ion one occasion saw an old man 
seated near a boy, outof whose head he was 
picking vermin, But instead of eating 
them, as I had always seen Kanackas do, he 
was putting them on his own head, and I 
could not refrain from asking why he did 
so. ‘*Strong’s Island!’ he replied, and 
went on in his occupation of mixing the 
breed. 

Bread-fruit, bananas, yams, and so forth, 
abound; and the latter were the largest I 
have everseen. Tara is also plentiful. We 
took ina supply of water and wood, and 
finally left on the Ist of January, 1857, to 
cruise till it should be time to go in port 
again to recruit ship for the next regular 
season, which we were to pass in the 
Ochotsk. . 

We continued our cruise so as to be near 
the Ladrones when the time would come 
to prepare for our Ochotsk season; and for 
a little time nothing transpired worth re- 
cording here. Onthe 9th we gammed” 
the Three Brothers’? of Nantucket, Cap- 
tain Cleaveland, and again on the 19th, 
On the 20th we were at Pleasant Island, 
in latitude 0 degrees 25 minutes south, 
and longitude 167 degrees 20 minutes 
east, in company with this same vessel 
and the Siren Queen ”’ of Fairhaven, Cap- 
tain Phillips, who was too busy taking in 
wood to ‘‘gam.’”’ We remained here all 
night and until the next afternoon, The 
men, as well as the women, were allowed to 
board us, which was not very prudent on 
our part; and we went through the same 
routine of trading with the natives for 
fowls, hogs and fruits, We touched here 
again on the 8d of February, left soon after 
dinner, and at four o’clock, almost within 
sight of the ixland, we “gammed” the 
“Columbia” of Nantucket, Captain Folger, 
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on board of which vessel I remained till 
half-past eight that evening. On the 19th 
we crowded on ail sail for Guam, one of the 
Ladrones, We got our cables up on deck 
Sundav afternoon, the 22d; and the next 
morning we made the land and hoisted our 
jack for a pilot. We got one in about an 
hour, and finally anchored in Port Apra 
that afternoon at about four, previously car- 
rying away our flying jib-boom by running 
into che ship ** Joseph Meigs’’ of New Bed- 
ford, 

I have already taken so much space that 
I must confine myself to a few general re- 
marks on this island. This was, at the 
time, a favorite resort for whaleships, and 
feur ships and three barks were riding here 
with us, The town is five or six miles 
from the landing at the anchorage. Bul- 
locks may be hired to ride, and most people 
use them to go totown. I found them easy 
to ride. The road is a good one, and winds 
along the bases of mountains, tall cliffs and 
high precipices. I remained in the town 
six days, and lived principally upon fresh 
pork and sweet potatoes. I do not remem- 
ber having eaten any beef at all while there. 
The men wear trousers with their shirts 
over them, which is a cool way of dressing 
in warm climates, The women wear a 
skirt like a petticoat, with a white body or 
jacket, which is always kept scrupulously 
clean. They are superior, in morals, to the 
women of other islands. Their features are 
decidedly Mongolian. They are not, there- 
fore, pretty; but their cleanliness prevents 
them from being repulsive. I was informed 
by the Spanish Governor, and some other 
residents, that the island is periodically vis- 
ited by hurricanes and earthquakes; and I 
saw the trunks of many cocoanut trees 
whose leafy, it was said, had been blown off, 
Some had been uprooted. The dwellings 
are wooden, and built on piles about four 
feet high to prevent them from being swept 
away when the shore is inundated during 
these periods, which occur at intervals of 
five to seven years. Ships are now obliged 
to anchor about two miles from the shore 
on account of a large, continuous bed of 
rocks that has been hove up by one of these 
natural convulsions. ‘There was a little 
fort in the harbor, built upon a rocky islet, 
that had been hove up a few years before, 
Formerly, vessels anchored within a stone’s 
throw of the beach. ' 
On the 12th of March, “ Spunyarn,” one 
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of the natives we had shipped at Rarotonga, 
died of consumption, so prevalent on the 
islands of the Pacific. We buried him, the 
next day, on the beach, in a spot indicated 
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by the authorities, who would not permit us 
to bury him in consecrated ground, because 
he was not a Roman Catholic, and sailed 
for the Ochotsk, 


SEEING THE NEW MOON. 


BY ETHELIN B. BRANDE. 


“I saw the moon over my right shoul- 
der!” 

A merry, girlish voice made the exclama- 
tion, and the enthusiasm with which it was 
uttered proved the real satisfaction felt by 
the speaker, and the pleasure which 80 tri- 
fling a circumstance evidently imparted to 
her. 
“And what does the omen portend?” 
inquired her companion, —an ordinary- 
looking and uninteresting personage, who 
was evidently her brother, and apparently 
twice as old and less than hali as romantic 
as the young lady. 

*“Why, good luck, of course! Who ever 
heard of anything but good fortune befal- 
ling one who sees the new moon over the 
right shoulder the first evening of its ap- 
pearance?” 

A more than usually thoughtful look 
stole over the face of the gentieman, and, 
for a moment or two, he was silent, Then, 
with a smile at his own thoughts, he seemed 
to dismiss the sad, regretful feelings aroused 
by the subject they were discussing, and 
he-carefully replied, — 

“* Yes, yes, dear; but my faith in omens 
has been very slight indeed since I found 
that horse-shoe, and within twenty-four 
hours thereafter had my arm fractured, my 
nose nearly flattened to my face, and my 
pet mustache ruined completely by the ani- 
mal who was honored so much as tu be 
shod with that particular shoe. And this 
whim about new moons is quite as unreli- 
able as the other; for, one fine evening in 
May, 1878, I saw Miss Luna with eyes 
right, aud very soon afterward found my- 
self surrounded by the enemy upon nearly 
all sides, our brigade broken up, our artil- 
lery captured, and al! who were able to re- 
treat double-quicking back to the re-enforce- 
ments, a distance of a mile, with the enemy 


urging us to the top of our speed by per- 
suasive arguments in the shape of minie 
balls,”” 

*O brother!” exclaimed the spoiled child, 
“why can’t you believe in any of the nice 
little superstitions which are so very harm- 
less, and yet so very pleasant to believe in, 
giving us the pleasure of anticipation, 
even when the reality never verifies the 
omen? ’’ 

** Would you like to know what destroyed 
the last vestige of the abundant stock of 
romance and childish anticipation which 
Was once no less wy inheritance than it is 
now yours? I am always ready to give a 
reason for the faith which is within me; 
and just now I am in the mood to explain 
how itis that faith in omens is no longer 
within me.” 

** By all means, my dear sir. You can 
consider yourself arraigned before tke high- 
priest of Diana’s temple, upon a charge of 
heresy; and, unless you can disprove the 
grave charge, or show good cause for yeur 
disbelief, you may expect to have her coun- 
tenance withdrawn from you; and hence- 
forth her favors granted to you shall be all 
moonshine; and ultimately you must be- 
come a confirmed lunatic unless you find 
her continually gazing upon you over the 
left. 

** Proceed, you unbelieving heretic, and 
show cause, if you have, why you no longer 
Diana obey. But speak no disrespectful 
word, nor dare her name profane, lest pun- 
ishment o’ertake thee, and vengeance ter- 
rible!” 

This mock-heroic speech, delivered with 
a tragic stage air which was truly ludicrous, 
called forth a hearty laugh; and when I 
joined the brother and sister to avoid being 


San eavesdropper, he seemed in no wise dit- 


concerted, but proceeded to give his sister 
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and myself the benefit of his experience 
in omens. 

“ You know, sis, that I was never a great 
beau among the ladies, and was, conse- 
quently, exempt from all those hopes and 
fears, anxieties and tribulations which at- 
tend young men who cultivate a taste for 
the society of ladies, and constantly imag- 
ine themselves in love with some fair 
damsel, 

“JT am very sure that my heart has a 
capacity for loving some woman with an 
absorbing passion; but, since fate has never 
thrown my affinity and myself together, it 
follows that my affections are in a fearfully 
undeloped state; or rather the process of 
development undergone by them has been 
adamage to the germs of love, which, un- 
der favorable circumstance, mizht have 
fourished and grown until I became the 
most loving of husbands, instead of what I 
now am, — a cold-hearted old 

“TI always imagined that if once my 
heart became interested in a subject, it 
would ve all up with me; and for that rea- 
son | was careful to guard all the avenues to 
my weak point with jealouscare. However, 
‘the best-laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft aglee;’ and at last a pretty girl of 
my acquaintance, without effort or inten- 
tion of her own, but simply by the natural 
power which woman possesses, had won 
over my sentiments aud carried all the out- 
pests of my heart. 

* Of course it was the part of wisdom for 
me tu make terms, if possivie, for I felt 
ture that I could not withstand a siege, 
since the enemy had without effort carried 
all the approaches, and [ had reason to sus- 
pect the fidelity of the garrison. Accord- 
ingly, 1 sent out a flag of truce, asking for 
ai interview, which was granted. 

“] fran.ly told her the situation I was 
in, aud proposed to capitulate, form a treaty 
of alliance, and asked only to receive pro- 
tection from the powers, 

“She asked time to consider, disclaimed 
all thought of conquest, professed to be as- 
tonished that I was not better prepared to 
defend myself; and the upshot of it ull was 
that she declined to make terms with me at 
all, and turned her attention in another 
direction. 

“I had seen an army march around a 
small fort which was n*t worth attacking, 
and knew how bare and desolate the coun- 
try round was left, Ialso knew that when 
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a garrison has once been on the point of 
surrender, it is easy to capture it afterwardy 
Consequently, I had no thought of making 
desperate resistance in case my heart should 
ever again be threatened, and I took no 
care to mislead or divert the enemy from an 
attack, 

“As might have been expected, it was 
not very long before I was entirely sur- 
rounded, aud all hope of escape destroyed, 

“Girls, I thought I was in love with my 
very good friend, the young lady whose 
charms first taught me what love meant, 
But now I realize that I was not so far 
gone as I might have been; though | be- 
lieve that had she then cared as much for 
me as I did for her, and we had united our 
destinies, we shonld have been a happy, 
loving couple, But I formed an acquain- 
tance with another lady,—one I had met 
once before,—and here comes in the 
omen, 

** An evening or two before I met her, I 
was returning to my boarding-place, and, 
chancing to glance up toward the clear, 
stariit sky, I saw the young moon off to the 
right, — just a mere silver penciling appar- 
ently around one side of a ball, —lalf de- 
fined against the blue sky. Immediately I 
thought of the oid childish superstition 
concerning the omen; and then occurred to 
me the fact that just before I learned my 
fate from the lips of my first love, I had 
the temerity to laugh at the idea of ap- 
proaching danger when I first gazed on the 
new moon from an unfavorable position, 
and 1 half acknowledged then that there 
was something in the sign after all, 

**The idea soon passed from my mind 
again, and L nearly forgot the circumstance 
until I started fur a distant town with my 
horse and carriage; and upon the road, 
which was not a much frequented one, [ 
found two horse-shoes, both nearly new, 
and lying perhaps a mile apart. 

** My companion remarked that [ was ‘in 
for good luck, if there was anything in 
signs,’ and then I thought of Miss Luna’s 
promising look bestowed upon me so lately, 
and | realiy began to wonder in what form 
my good fortune was likely to appear. 

* Arrived at the house of my friend, al- 
most the first persou I met, was —shall I 
cail her my affinity? or shall 1 designave 
her as the only woman I ever loved ? 

* At any rate, I saw a stylish girl, for the 
second time, and on the strength of our 
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former introduction, I treated her as an old 
friend. 

“During my stay we became very inti- 
mate, and I soon discovered that I must get 
away from that place, or make a declara- 

n of love on very short notice. 

**T could not tell whether she even liked 
me as a friend, so exactly alike did she treat 
all her male acquaintances, and so engag- 
ing and agreeable was she to each and every 
one. 
**T could hardly credit my own senses, or 
believe that any woman had power to 
sway my feelings as did the comparative 
stranger. 

“The old love was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, and I trembled as I reflected upon 
the consequences of a disappointment here, 
since I knew how miserable I felt before, 
when in reality I never began to be in love 
at all until past that time, and possibly — 
nay, probably — she felt perfectly indifferent 
toward me. 

“*So I left sooner than I otherwise should 
have done, and yet could not avoid a be- 
trayal of my feelings by requesting a cor- 
respondence. 

‘She frankly complied, and I took my 
departure. But absent or present she had 
me entirely subjugated, and after a shock- 
ingly condensed age of torture, I wrote my 
first love-letier. 

“told her that I wished to correspond 
with a view to marriage, and asked permis- 
sion to do so. She replied as most ladies 
would, with an indecisive answer, and that 
finally brought about a meeting again, and 
of course I proposed. She asked for time 
to consider, and at the time her answer was 
to be given, I received a note from her 
which set forth her views of matrimony: 
that love should be perfect between hus- 
band and wife, no outside influence should 
exist, and so forth, and ending with: — 

***] intend to give my husband my first 
and only love. If you can say truly that 
you love no other woman, I accept your 
love; if not, itis better that we part now, 
than live our lives in discontent and misery. 
I would like an answer from your own lips, 
if you choose to give it.’ 

“IT saw her immediately, told her the 
truih, expressed my views, and urged her to 
decide then, When I left her she was my 
affianced wife; and I was nearly over 
‘whelmed with joy, and not a little sur- 
prised, too, that fate should at last thus 
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recompense me for all the kicks and cuffs 
of fortune which I had encountered. 

“TI could not be with her so often as ] 
wished, but we corresponded regularly; and, 
after some months, the day was set when 
we were to be married, 

was very much occupied with busi. 
ness affairs which could not very well wait 
because they were related to our future wel- 
fare, and perhaps was not so attentive as 
she wished. 

** At any rate, I received a letter from 
her, stating that: our marriage must be de- 
ferred several months, and, if 1 wished, she 
would release me from our engagement, 

*“*T was surprised, as you may imagine, 
and immediately replied by letter, stating 
that l wished no release. If she did, or if 
she disturbed her own heart in the least, 
to say so then. 

“Her answer was affectionate and 
straight-forward. 

**She loved me with her whole heart, was 
pained that I doubted her, not disposed to 
annul our engagement unless I desired it, 
Her parents objected to an early marriage; 
and, though she was of competent age, she 
wished to be guided by them instead of her 
own wishes, 

“TI did not doubt her truth; and yet I 
felt uneasy. I was tired, or I should have 
seen her at once. Our engagement was a 
secret, as she wished it to be; and if I left 
home suddenly it might arouse the bab- 
blers, and then she would be offended, as I 
promised to do nothing to excite suspicion. 

**So 1 let affairs take their course, and 
trusted to her love and good omens to make 
everything right. 

** Again I saw the young moon in a favor- 
able light, and so nervous and fidgety was I 
becoming, that I really attached significance 
to the fact, and felt encouraged, thereby, 
amaz'ngly. 

** Judge, then, of the effect produced, 
when, after a silence of two weeks, she 
wro'e that she felt it her duty to tell me 
that her love for me wag pretty much moon- 
shine. ‘*I loved you once,’ she wrote, * but 
when I think of living with you for life, let 
us be happy or not, it makes me shudder; 
for my love seems mixed with fear too 
much to be real. Therefore, it is my re 
solve never to marry until I have more con- 
fidence in men than I have now, and I only 
hope you will not hate me for what has 
happened.’ 
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“{ saw her once more, and heard from 
her lips the confirmation of the resolve she 
had taken, 

“JT did n’t make much of a row about it: 
itisn't my way. I have learned to think 
of her as dead, and so she is tome. Very 
much of my faith in woman’s truthfulness 
is destroyed, though I know there are some 
noble women, I have ceased to wonder 
what was the cause of her conduct, or to 
attempt a solution of the question whether 
she was really my affinity. At any rate, I 
was not hers, any more than the lady who 
claimed that A. Ward was hers. 

“J would like to know if she ever really 
cared for me, for it is humiliating to think 
one has been loving a false, deceitful co- 
quette, and wasting pure, heartfelt affection 
upon such a desert air as that. I cannot 
forget her either, though I may forgive. 
But one thing is entirely destroyed, and 
that is my belief in omens; especially 
where horse-shoes and the moon are con- 
cerned,’’ 


There was silence for a moment or two 
when he paused, and I fancied the sister 
was too much occupied with this revelation 
of hidden secrets to think of making a 
reply. 

Bue she suddenly threw her arms about 
his neck, and said, — 

** Noble brother, mine, you are honorably 
acquitted of the charge! But still I shall 
insist that, except where ladies are con- 
cerned, these omens are infallible. You 
can’t expect the moon, with a half a dozen 
old horse-shoes in the bargain, to prevail 
against the will of a woman; though with 
any ordinary obstacles, either one would be 
all-powerful. 

** You need n’t look at the moon at all if 
you don’t want to; but I saw a splendid- 
looking man with a foreign air, at the ball 
last night, and I am determined to subju- 
gate him at all hazards, Another lady has 
the preference now; but I am sure of good 
luck, for ‘I saw the moon over my right 
shoulder.’ ”’ 


SHINE ON, BRIGHT STARS, 


BY J. R. MUSICK. 


Shine on, bright, twinkling stars, shine on! 
And thou, pale, far-off moon! 

But the sunny days of childhood fled 
Too soon, alas! too soon. 


The wasted years of long ago 
Come crowding to my mind: 

They flew, like meteors, swiftly by, 
And left no trace behind. 


Return, O faded hours! return; 
For never since my birth 

Have I each golden moment caught, 
Or ever known its worth, 


Is there with thee one moment lost 
As thou, bright stars, shine on? 

And dost thou e’er, as 1, lament 
The wasted time that’s gone? 
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THE HAND AND THE MASTER-FINGER. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


The hand, most eloquent of the body’s si- 
lent members, stands man in good stead 
when trumpeter tongue is mute, *‘* By the 
motion of the right hand,” says quaint old 
Holme, ‘‘ we crave silence; by clapping 
hands we express joy and gladness, and 
that we are well pleased with what is done; 
by laying the hand upon the breast we show 
@ truth and earnestness to be in us; by 
striking our hand upon the thigh we tell 
we are moved with admiration; by striking 
the breast with the fist we give token of 
sorrow and repentance; by erecting and 
shaking of the richt band aloft, military 
persons notify any prosperous success; by a 
beck of the hand we call a person to us; by 
pointing out with the fingers we give direc- 
tions; by stretching out the fingers ‘ grip- 
pen’ we show we are filled with wrath and 
fury, and threaten revenge; we bless or 
curse by a lifting up of the hands; and by 
laying the right hand upon the Book oblige 
ourselves, by a solemn oath, to declare the 
truth,”’ 

In Morocco the number “‘ five” is never 
mentioned in the Sultan’s presence, because 
five is the number of the fingers of the 


hand; and the band, as the wielder of scep- 
tre, sword, and pen should be, is the sym- 
bol of authority all the world over. This 
gives a meaning to the custom of saluting a 
ruler’s hand by way of homage, and no 
courtly ceremony can boast a greater antiq- 
uity than that of kissing hands. Priam, 
supplicating Achilles to restore the body of 
Hector, calls himself the most miserable of 
men in being forced to kneel before the 
murderer of his children, and kiss the hand 


yet reeking with their blood, Roman sol- 
diers kissed the hand of their generals: con- 
suls, tribunes, and dictators permitted a fa- 
vored few to pay them the same mark of re- 
spect. Under the emperors, kissing the 
imperial hand was held an essential duty, 
on the part of courtiers of high rank; and, 
taking a leaf out of the Pagan’s book, as 
was toe much their habit, the bishops of 
the early Christian Church gave their hands 
to the lips of inferior ministers, The wear- 
ers of the triple crown were content with be- 
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ing honored in the same fashion, until one 
of the Leos, not caring to exhibit a muti. 
lated hand, substituted his foot, and no one 
daring to protest against the innovation, bis 
successors were careful not to resort to the 
less abject ceremony. It may be doubted if 
any pope would have persuaded Cardinal 
John of Lorraine to kiss his toe. When 
the Duchess of Savoy proffered her fair fin. 
gers to that lip-loving churchman, he de 
clined the favor with disdain, declaring he 
Was accustomed to make free with the lips 
of the greatest queen in the world, and was 
not going to do less by a dirty little duchess, 
Then, seizing the astonished lady by the 
waist, the bold cardinal, spite of struggles 
and perturbations, kissed her thrice upon 
the mouth, With equal disregard for eti- 
quette, but with more simplicity, did the 
country dames, to whom Charles the Sec 
ond presented his hand, put up their lips 
for the king to kiss, a breach of custoin the 
Merry Monarch readily forgave; forgave, 
we may be sure, with more sincerity than 
James the First forgave Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton for speaking disrespectfully of his coun- 
trymen, when, in token of pardon, he a 


lowed the indiscreet orator to kiss his royal 
hand thrice ere he left the presence. Kiss 
ers at court are, we believe, forbidden to 
appear with their hands gloved. It was not 
always so, for in a letter dated 1615, we 
read, “This day my Lord Coke, with his 
gloves on, touched and kissed the king's 
hand, but whether to be confirmed a coun- 
cillor, or cashiered, I cannot yet learn.” 
From kissing hands at court came kissing 
bands in courting, a practice the learned 


Selden cousidered as foolish as to eat the 
paring of an apple when one might taste 


Was ; 
the fruit itself; and from kissing hands for BB anq | 
love, came kissing hands for politeness’ Bi rays, 
sake, and the use of the phrase, “| kiss B+ ay, 
your hand,” as a salutation upon leave Bhar | 
taking, without a thought of suiting the ae latin, 
tion to the word. peace 

A story is told of an old laird, who, being Byour 
presented to George the Fourth at a levee, Bprom 
in his ignorance and anxiety to get through Bipleds 
the business, ignored the hand extended 
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Tne Hand and the Master-Finger. 


him, and, with a hasty bow, edged toward 
the door with all speed, Brought up by 
lord Erroll’s whispered reminder, “ Kiss 
hands! kiss hands!’ the startled old gentle- 
man, facing about, kissed both his hands at 
the king, as if wafting a cordial recognition 
toafriend at adistance. All unconscious- 
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him farewell. Nowadays, a shake of the 
hand may mean very much, or nothing at 
all, The strong, hearty grip for grip of two 
old, long-parted friends, meeting unexpect- 
edly, is one thing; the nerveless, loose, in- 
different clasp of acquaintanceship, another. 
Sydney Smith attempted to classify hand-* 


iy, the laird was acting according to ancient 
rule, for only the greater subjects of the 
later Caesars were permitted to press their 


lips upon imperial fingers, Inferior folks 
kissed their own hands, as they were wont 
todo upon entering the temples of the gods; 
acustom Pliny set down among those which 
were followed for no known reason but 
their antiquity. ‘This sort of finger flattery 
was not unknown in England. Spenser de- 
scribes a brave and rightful courtier as one 
who — 


“ Unto all doth yield due courtesy, 
But not with kissed hand below the knee, 
As that same April crew are wont to do.” 


shakes, dividing them into the high-official, 
the sepulchral, the digitory, the shakus rus- 
ticus, and the retentive, The first was 


practiced by the then Archbishop of York, 
‘*who kept his body erect, carried your 
hand aloft. to a level with his chin, and gave 
it a rapid, short shake.’’ Sir John Mackin- 
tosh affected the sepulchral, ‘laying his 
open hand flat on your palm so coldly you 
were hardly aware of its contiguity.”” The 
digitory —in favor with the high clergy — 
was adopted by Brougham, who used to put 
forth his forefinger, with, ‘*‘ How arre you?” 
The shakus rusticus was having ‘‘ your 
hand seized as in an Iron grasp, betokening 
rude bealth, a warm heart, and distance 
from the Metropolis, but producing a sense 
of relief when your hand is released with 
the fingers unbroken.’”? The retentive 
shake being that ‘“‘ which, beginning with 
vigor, pauses, as it were, to take breath, 
but without relinquishing its prey, and be- 
fore you are aware begins again, till you 
are anxious as to the result, and have no 
shake left in you.” The witty canon 
might have added to his list by going a little 
farther afield — say to California or Norway 
— which, having nothing else in common, 
are both tremendous countries for hand- 
shaking. Of the latter, a writer says, ‘‘If 
you give your curricle-boy a few shillings, 
he at once shakes hands; if you hold out an 
oat-cake to a beggar, he will employ the 
same token of friendship; even a gypsy-wo- 
man, who is accommodated merely with an 
ember to light her pipe from, will fervently 
grasp your hand in thanks.” The simple, 
good-natured peasants of Coburg acknowl- 
edge a favor in the same way. When Queen 
Victoria paid her first visit to the duchy, she 
tells us, that, while sketching in a field, 
**One or two of the women, who were 
making hay, came close to me, and said, as 
all the country people do here, ‘Guten 
abend’ (‘Good even’), and, upon my re- 
plying something about the weather, one of 
them began to talk. She had two little 
children with her; I gave her some money, 
and she shook my hand for it,” 

If there be anything in chiromancy, ev- 


When Grumio arrives home with the 
news that Petruchio and his bride are near 
at hand, he says, ‘*Call forth Nathaniel, 
Joseph, Nicholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarsop, 


and the rest, Let their heads be sleekly 
combed, their blue coats brushed, and their 
garters of an indifferent knit; let them curt- 


sey with their left legs, and not presume to 
touch a hair of my master’s horse-taii till 


they kiss their hands!’ In one form or 
tother, kissing bands, in respect to sover- 
tigns and superiors, is practiced in so many 
parts of the world, finding equal favor with 
the savage as with the civilized, that it may 
be said to be all but universal. 

“Who is he that will strike hands with 
me?” asks Job, ‘A man void of under- 
stauding strikes hands, and becometh sure- 
ty in the presence of his friends,” saith the 
Wise king of Israel. In the old-world cus- 
wom of striking hands, hand-shaking, no 
doubt, originated; for, before it became a 


mere friendly greeting, a shake of the hand 
was accepted as a pledge. When Ferdinand 
and Miranda strike their tender bargairi, he 
says, ‘‘ Here is my hand;” and she replies, 
“And mine with my heart on it.” Dun- 
bar, Lord Treasurer of Scotland, congratu- 
lating Yelverton upon having made his 
peace at court, said to him, ‘*1 will desire 
jour friendship, as you do mine, and I will 
Promise to do you my best; wherein, as 
pledge, I give you my hand!’ And 589, 
taking Yelverton by the hand, he bade 
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ery man may be said to carry his life in his 
hand, since he can read in its lines all that 
has happened, and is to happen, to him; 
while the adept in chirognomony, if he has 
not his destiny at his fingers’ ends, can, by 
taking note of their shape, find out what 
pature designed him for, and shape his 
course accordingly, and, by so doing, show 
himself as wise as the ancient physicans 
who were careful to use only the fourth fin- 
ger in mixing their medicines, in the faith 
that if it came in contact with anything 
hurtful to human health, it would signify 
the same to the heart of the mixer. To 
this fanciful nervous connection between 
the heart and the fourth finger, the latter is 
said to owe its being chosen to bear the 
golden circlet of marriage. ‘'nis distinc- 
tion, however, it has not always enjoyed. 
Some have assumed that the thumb-ring 
was an emblem of widowhood, whereas it 
was the sign of wifehood. In one of his 
controversial pamphlets, Milton says of an 
opponent, ** He sets one out half a dozen 
phthisical mottoes, hopping short in the 
measure of convulsive fits, in which labor 
the agony of his mind having escaped nar- 
rowly, instead of well-sized periods, he 
greets us with a quantity of thumb-ring po- 
sies.”? That these posied thumb-rings were 
wedding-rings is shown by Butler charging 
the Puritans with wishing to abolish the 
tool with which the bridegroom was mar- 
ried toathumb; and Tom d’Urfey, when 
descriving a rapid act of courtship, writes 
thus:— 


“ Ere three days about were come, 
The ring was put upon the thumb.” 


In old days, the thumb received the ring 
as the bridegroom promised to -endow the 
bride with all his worldly goods; and, after 
passing successively to the second and third 
fingers, when ‘‘ Amen’’ was pronounced, it 
rested on the fourth finger, to be replaced 
upon the thumb at the end of the ceremony. 
Upon the master-finger ladies wore their 
wedding-rings down to the time of George 
the First, following aldermanic fashion. 
“When I was about thy years, Hal,’”’ says 
Sir John, “‘I was not an eagie’s talon in the 
waist; I could have crept into any alder- 
man’s thumb-ring.” Ic was upon her 
thumb, too, that Chaucer’s Canace placed 
the magic ring, enabling her to hold com- 
mune with the birds, and to divine the hid- 
den virtues of every plant that grew. 
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The thumb was cer‘ain!y the fittest bear. 
er of matrimony’s badge, seeing that oaths 
ratified by it were held irrevocable, Oneg 
upon a time a northern princess took the 
veil, before it was discovered that state pol. 
icy required she shculd beccme a wife, A 
dispensation was obtained, but, unlike the 
positive maiden in the song, the princess 
was determined she would be a nun; and, 
when threatened with force, placed her 
right thumb upon a sword-blade, and swore 
she would marry no man. She had her 
way, for not even the pope could overcome 
that oath. The phrase, * under my hand 
and seal,” ought, perhaps, to run, under 
my thumb and seal;’’ for Ducange tells us, 
that, in the middle ages, the pressure of the 
thumb upon the wax was the usual form of 
ratifying important documents; a. state. 
ment borne out by a verse of an Elizabeth- 
an love ditty, — 


“T thank you, Doron, and will think on you: 
T love you, Doron, and will wink on you. 
I seal your charter-patent with my thumbs: 
Come, kiss and part, for fear my mother 
comes!”’ 


** We may lick thooms upo’ that!” says 
an Ulster man in token of agreement; and 
the old custom, common to the ancient Ibe- 
rians and the Goths, and in vogue among 
modern Moors, of completing a bargain by 
the licking and joining of thumbs, was not 
extinct in Scotland when Erskine wrote his 
Institutes. Decrees are yet in existence, 
sustaining sales upon the ground that the 
parties concerned had licked thumbs, This 
mode of binding an agreement was used to 
strange purposes in 1642. Sergeant Kyle, 
of Sir James Montgomery’s regiment, hav- 
ing some words with Lieutenant Baird, 
threw down his glove by way of challenge. 
Baird, having no glove handy wherewith to 
answer the gage, licked his thumb, and said, 
“‘There is my parole for it.” ‘ When?” 
asked Kyle. “ Presently,’’ was the reply. 
Kyle slipped out of the house, Baird tol- 
lowed, with his sword drawn, and in five 
minutes was a dead man. Another thumb- 
licking device, fraught with less fatal con- 
sequences, but apt, nevertheless, to lay 
lovers of big bumpers down among the dead 
men, was that called ‘ drinking super-nag- 
ulum.” The drinker, after emptying his 
cup, turned it bottom upward, and with4 
fillip sent the last drop upon his thumb-nail, 
and then licked it ofi. If the drop proved 
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too big, and ran off the nail, he was held to _ practiced to goad an adversary into fighting. 
have shirked his liquor, and had to drink a Dekker tells us that St, Paul’s Walk was 
second bumper by way of penance. Ac- notable for shoulderings, jeerings, and bi- 
cording to Lamb, the art of broiling, and ting of thumbs to beget quarrels; and 
the virtues of roast pig, might have remained Shakspere imports the fashion into Verona, 
forever unknown, had not Bobo burned his When Gregory and Sampson espy two Mon- 
fingers, and licked them to sooth the pain. tague men, out fly their swords; but pru- 
A similar accident proved a lucky one to dent Sampson, to compel the others to take 
the Irish hero, Fingal. He served agiant, the initiative, bites his thumb at them, 
who, after persevering for seven years, at ‘which is a disgrace if they bear it.” 
last succeeded in hooking and landing a Challenged with the question, “Did you 
salmon possessing the property of commu- bite your thumb at me, sir?” he replies, 
nicating the gift of prevision to the mortal ‘No, sir, Ido not bite my thumb at you, 
who ate the first mouthful of it. To cook sir; but I bite my thumb!” and in a few 
this wonderful fish was Fingal’stask. Omit- minutes the fray begins. It was not abso- 
ting to turn it at the proper time, a blister Jutely necessary to put the thumb to the 
ruse on its side; he, in affright, pressingit mouth. In 1291 arude fellow was sent to 
down with his thumb, of course got burned; prison for casting vile contempt upon the 
and equally, of course, put his thumb into clerk of the Sheriff of London, by raising 
his mouth, fortunately with a bit of salmon his thumb, and saying, * Iphurt, Iphurt!”’ 
attached to it. The power his master had ‘in manifest contempt of our lord the 
toiled so long to win was Fingal’s, and he king.” 
wisely quitted his service without giving no- If one Neapolitan wishes to anger anoth- 
tice. The angry giant was not long in fol- er, he places the palm of the right hand on 
lowing the runaway: but it was a hopeless the back of the left, and shakes the crossed 
stern-chase; for, whenever Fingal felt a pain thumbs, symbolical of donkey’s ears, at 
inhis thumb, he became aware of danger him; a pleasant bit of pantomine answering 
at hand, and learned the way out of itdi- to the “‘ taking a sizht”’ popular elsewhere, 
rectly he put his thumb to his mouth; and —a sign of contemptuous defiance, said to 
this useful quality Fingal’s thumb retained be at least as old as ancient Assyria. At 
ever afterward. any rate, it is as old as Rabelais, who thus 
Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, smiting describes Panurge receiving Thaumaste: 
Dickon Draw-the-Sword with his gauntlet, ‘* Panurge suddenly lifted up in the air his 
that worthy “‘right little said, but bit his right hand, and put the thumb thereof into 
glove and shook his head.” A fortnight the nostril of the same side, holding his 
later, and Conrad’s corpse was found in In- four fingers straight out and closed orderly 
glewood. in a parallel line tothe point of the nose, 
shutting the left eye wholly, and making the 
“Unknown the manner of his death, other wink with profound depression of the 
Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath; eyebrows and eyelids, Then lifted he up 
But ever from that time ’twas said, his left hand, with hard wringing and 
That Dickon wore a Cologne blade.”’ stretching forth of his four fingers, and ele- 
: vating bis thumb, which he held in a line 
Scott— whose habit of writing notes to directly correspondent to the situation of 
his works might be advantageously imitated his left hand, with the distance of a cubit 
by the poets of the present day —says that and ahalf between them. This done, in 
to bite the glove or the thumb was a Border the same form he abased toward the ground 
pledge of mortal revenge; and in illustra- both the one and the other hand. Lastly, 
tion relates how a young Teviotdale laird, he held them in the midst, as aiming at the 
upon discovering on the morrow of ahard Englishmen’s nose.”’ Bon Gaultier’s line, 
drinking bout that his glove had been bit- ‘‘ Coffee-milling, care and sorrow, with a 
ten, insisted upon knowing with whom he _nose-adapted thumb,” is explained by “ Ja- 
had quareled, as he must have satisfaction, bez,’’ in Notes and Queries, as having ref- 
although he remembered nothing at all erence to another way of taking a sight, on 
about the matter. His curiosity was grati- which the closed right hand was made to 
fied, and he fell, as he deserved to do,in revolve round the little finger of the left. 
the duel, In England thumb-biting was He laments that the degenerate schoolboy 
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of our day only takes a modified sight, con- 
sisting of the right hand locked, with the 
first finger applied to the nose, and the 
thumb to the chin. The change is to be de- 
plored, but the new method is as effectual- 
ly provocative of a row as the old, and what 
more does a boy want? 

A maimed thumb sufficed to exempt a 
_ Boman from military service. A certain 
knight, being of Norval's opinion, that sons 
were best kept at home, cut off his child- 
ren’s thumbs; acrue) kindness, for which 
Augustus confiscated the fond father’s prop- 
erty. Norman barons were given to hang- 
ing men and women up by their thumbs; a 
mode of torture the Spaniards improved up- 
on by. inventing the thumbscrew, for the 
special benefit of heretics. In medigval 
England, secretaries found guilty of forging 
or falsifying deeds, were liable to lose both 
thumbs; while to draw a sword upon an al- 
derman of the city of London involved the 
cutting-off of the offender’s righthand. By 
an act of Philip and Mary, authors, print- 
ers, and publishers of seditious writings 
were visited with the same barbarous pun- 
ishment, and, although some lawyers con- 
tended that the act was a temporary one, 
and died with Mary, it was put in force, in 
her sister’s reign, against John Stubbs and 
his publisher, in Westminster market-place; 
Stubbs, as soon as the executioner had done 
his work, pulling off his hat with his left 
hand, and shouting, ** God save the Queen!’ 
A similar penalty, preliminary to a harder 
one yet, followed violent contempt of court 
to a much later date. Pepys records an in- 
stance in what he terms **a good story” of 
a prisoner flinging a stone at a ju'ge, 
while they were considering to transport 
him to save his life.”” The secretary’s good 
story is set down in the legal jargon of the 
time, in Chief Justice Irevy’s * Notes to 
Dyer’s Report.’’ and, serious as is the mat- 
ter, the manner of reporting it is so comical 
that we cannot forbear quoting it. ** Rich- 
ardson, Ch. Just. de C. Bene, al Assis s at 
Salistvury, in isummer 1651. fuit assault per 
prisoner la condemna pur felony; que puis 
son condemnation jec.. un brickbat ale dit 
Justice; qui narrowly mist; ec pur ces im- 
mediately fuit indictment drawn, per Noy, 


envers le prisoner, et son dexter manus am-~- 


pute, and fix at givbet, sur quiluy meme 
immediatement hange in presence de court.” 

A: this time the hand of an executed 
man readily fetched ten guineas, being held 
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as efficacious in working cures as the holy 
bones of the saintliest of saints. Hangmen 
added to their income by taking money 
from persons desirous of receiving the dead. 
stroke; and it is still an article of popular 
faith in some parts of England, that a swol. 
len neck may be reduced to its normal pro 
portions by simply stfiking it three times 
with the hand of a man who has been 
hanged, but the operation ought to be per. 
formed before the criminal is cut down, 
Practicers of forbidden arts turned the hand 
of a dead murderer to much worse purpose, 
rendering it, by sundry incantations, the 
burglar’s best companion, providing the 
proprietor made a candlestick of it, and was 
not plagued with as bad a memory as the 
unlucky Cassim Baba, making him forget 
the ‘‘charm”’ at the critical moment. Of 
this charm there are several versions, none 
possibly more effectual than Ingoldsby's; — 


** Now open lock 
To the Dead Man’s knock! 
Fly bolt and bar and band! 
Nor move, nor swerve, 
Joint, muscle, or nerve, 
At the spell of the Dead Man’s hand. 

Sleep all who sleep, wake all who wake; 
But be as the dead, for the Dead Man’s sake.” 


The “hand of glory,’’ as it was called, 
was in use so lately as 1801, for in that year 
some thieves, in their hurry to get away 
from a house at Leughcrew, in Meath, left 
one, candle and all, behind them, A dead 
hand was also supposed to be an unerring 
guide to hidden treasure. Dousterswivel, 
enlightening Oldbuck on the virtues of the 
Hand of Giory, says, ‘It is a hand cut 
off from a man as has been hanged for mur- 
der, and dried very nice in de shmoke of 
juniper; and if you put a little of what you 
call yew wid your juniper it will not be any 
better, — that is. it will not be no worse. 
Then you take something of de fatch of de 
bear, and of de badger, and of de little suck- 
ing child as has not been christened, and 
you do make a candle and put it in de Hand 
of Glory at de proper hour and minute, wid 
de proper ceremonish; and he who seeketh 
for treasure shall never find none at all.” 

Dead murderers’ hands not being always 
obtainable when wanted, the disciples of 
Voodoo obviate the difficulty by investing 
the hand of any mortal coming to an un- 
timely end, with the desired power. Some 
twelve months ago, a Mobile negro, after 
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Malay Superstition. 


murdering a man, cut off his victim’s hand, 
and treated it wiih quicksilver and chloro- 
form to stay decomposition, in the belief 
that so long as he carried it about him, he 
was not only safe from discovery, but could 
enter a room in which a man lay sleeping, 
and strip it of its valuable movables without 
disturbing the occupant. The horrid talis- 
man, however, proved his ruin, helping to 
convince a jury he was guilty of ‘* murder 
in the first degree,”’ acrime entailing im- 
prisonment for life. This interesting sam- 
ple of black humanity achieved his dead 
hand himself. Touchet, Lord Audley, had 
his thrust upon him when unhappy Philip 
Thicknesse, by his last will and testament, 
directed that, as soon as the breath was out 
of his body, his right hand should be cut 
eff and sent to Lord Audley, that the sight 
ofit might recall to bis duty to God one 
who had forgotten his duty to his sire. Not 
80 easy to comprehend is the purpose of the 
strange clause in the will of the late Count- 
ess of London, — ‘‘ I further wish my right 


hand to be cut off and buried in the park at 
Donnington, at the bend of the hill to the 
Trent, and asmall cross over it, with the 
motto, ‘I bide my time!’”’ The lady’s in- 
structions have been carried out to the let- 
ter. 

Certainly they were too clear to allow 
of non-fulfilment on the plea of want of 
precisenes, a plea that might have been 
raised by the pupil of the old violinist of 
Villedeuil-sur-Seine, who promised his dy- 
ing teacher not to allow his hand to be sep- 
arated from his beloved Guarnarius, and to 
destroy the latter. Puzzled how to do the 
one without doing the other, the fiddler’s 
friend could find no better way of keeping 
his promise than tocut off the violinist’s 
hand at the wrist, and throw it, with the in- 
strument clasped in its rigid fingers, into 
the Seine, to be fished up by the police, 
whose minds were much exercised to ac- 
count for such a strange find, until the 
young fellow made a clean breast of it, and 
set all suspicion of foul play at rest, 


A MALAY SUPERSTITION. 


Surgeon-Major Davie of the Buffs, in his 
“Medical History of the Laroot Field 
Force,” given in the appendix to the Army 
Medical Department Report for 1876, men- 
tions a curious custom which exists among 
the Malays in cases of dangerous iliness, 
which are attributed to the influence of evil 
spirits, 

The Malays firmly believe that if they 
can remove the evil spirits they are all 
tight; so, with this object, they construct a 
miniature prabu, or war-boat, of wood, 
complete in every way, with mast, rigging, 
black flag, paddies, anda rudder. The boat 
is filled with various articles, a bag of rice 
at the stern, and a lamp made out of a 
cockie-shell at the prow; the body of the 
boat is stuffed with cups made of leaves, 
containing liquors of various sorts, entrails 
of fowls, sweetmeats of all kinds, tobacco, 
flowers, and copper coins. The boat is sup- 


ported by a slender square bamboo plat- 
form, surrounded with pendent grass, to the 
ends of which are tied all sorts of eatables, 
and at the corners the legs and wings of a 
chicken, About eighteen inches below the 
boat are figures of turtles, crocodiles, and 
lizards, made of rice, resting on a plantain- 
leaf, the whole being supported by four 
straight branches about seven feet high 
(the top leaves forming a canopy) stuck in- 
toa raft made of plantain-trees, Slips of 
bamboo are stuck round the raft with par- 
tially burned red rags tied to them, The 
raft is set afloat; and it is supposed that the 
evil spirits, enticed away by the food in the 
boat, leave the patient, and attach them- 
selves tothe boat, Should any Malay touch 
this raft after it has been set afloat, he or 
she becomes afflicted with the disease from 
which the person for whose benefit the 
raft was set adrift suffered. 
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OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


BY BRITOMARTE, 


‘How many of them are there, Lou?” 
asked Pet, knocking my favorite geranium 
off the flower-stand. Pet was always knock- 
ing over something; and I picked up the 
fragments as a matter of course. 

*““Only three,’? answered Lou. ‘ Apale, 
elderly gentleman, who looked like an inva- 
lid; a lady who might be old or young, 
handsome or ugly, for she was so closely 
veiled that I could not see her face; anda 
young gentleman.” 

** What sort of young gentleman?” asked 
Pet, with innocent curiosity. 

** Ahem!”’ coughed Lou. 

** What does that mean, Lou?” smiled I, 

“If our next-door neighbors are sociable, 
‘Pet will be getting into difficulty!’ 

Pet gave her a withering look, and swept 
aut of the room, leaving Lou and I to dis- 
cuss the subject alone. 

We were three sisters; daughters of the 
@illage lawyer, and belles of much impor- 
tance in our little social circle. Pet, the 
youngest (whose proper name was Jane), 
had brown eyes, and red hair, which she 
called auburn, retrousse nose, a little bit of 
an apology for a mouth, and was the most 
popular of our trio, though both Lou and I 
were prettier than she. Pet was terribly 
susceptible to the attractions of the oppo- 
site gender. She was always falling in love 
or getting out of it; making or breaking 
engagements. She was seventeen, and had 
been six tines engaged! 

Lou was the prettiest among us, though 
some people (especially one person) pre- 
ferred my hazel eyes and dark braids to her 
yellow curls and pink cheeks and white 
fingers. She had a hateful, sarcastic way of 
speaking, which made people sometimes 
forget her beauty, — though Pet and I knew 
she did not mean half the spiteful things 
she said. She had an odd ambition to be 
thought quite cynical and devoid of senti- 
ment; which she was not, by any means. 

As for me, Aldine, I was Miss Lester, 
and I flattered myself that I sustained my 
dignity very well. Being engaged to my 
father’s prospective partner, Tom Thayer, I 
took less interest than my sisters in the 


young gentleman, whose advent in our yil- 
lage society was to be, according to Lou’s pre- 
diction, so disastrous to Pet. But, of 
course, after the prevailing topic of conver 
sation among us for a month had been the 
future occupants of the ‘* Vine Cottage,” | 
was interested to know who and what they 
were, now that they had come. The cot- 
tage had been unoccupied for almost a year, 
and we were all concerned lest our new 
neighbors should not be so *nice’’ as the 
last. 

Their ‘*‘ goods’ had arrived some days 
before, and we were quite impatient for the 
family to follow them, Pet and I were not 
at home when at last they did come, and 
only Lou saw them arrive, so we at once 
upon our return assailed her with questions 
about them, with the result above recorded, 

For the first few days of their residence 
at the Vine Cottage we saw nothing of our 
new neighbors, Then papa called there, 
made the acquaintance of the gentlemen, 
came home and told us ail about them, and 
added that he should approve of our calling 
upon the lady, who was both young and 
pretty. Their name was Pembroke, and 
papa thought, from appearances, that they 
were wealthy. Mr. Pembroke was a wid- 
ower, and an invalid; he had leased the 
cottage on account of the quiet and retire 
ment of our village. His son and daughter 
were both present when papa called, and he 
liked them exceedingly. 

Miss Pembroke had said she should be 
very glad to make our acquaintance, and 
accordingly Pet, Lou, and I made her 4 
formal call. We were received with the 
greatest courtesy and cordiality by Miss 
Pembroke, who introduced her father, and 
entertained us in a charming manner. 

She was about my age, — twenty-two, — 
and very pretty. A sweet, graceful, wo 
manly girl, accomplished and refined, but 
without the least affectation. Her father 
called her Adele. 

We were all admiring some bead-work 
which she had just finished, when a firm 
step passed the open window, a clear voice 
whistled a few bars of an air from “ Mar 
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tha;’ and Miss Pembroke glanced at her 
father, and said, with a smile of pleasure, — 

“George is coming.”’ 

The step came isto the hall, and pres- 
ently there entered the very handsomest 
young man I ever saw. He was not very 
tall, was elegant in figure, and graceful in 
his movements; his features were regular, 
and his mustache could not have been im- 
proved. 

Pet was smitten at first sight. Lou con- 
veyed as much to me, by means of a nudge 
which I very well understood. When Mr. 
Pembroke, the elder, introduced ** My son, 
George, young ladies,’’ Pet was quite over- 
come, although, of course, all in a quiet, in- 
visible way, perceptible only to us who had 
seen the beginning and ending of so many 
of Pet’s affairs. 

“Pet will break another engagement to- 
morrow!’ said Lou, when we had taken 
leave; for Pet’s present engagement was to 
ayoung student of the ** University.” 

And certainly, from that day forth, 1 
would not have given much for the student’s 
prospects of marrying my sister. George 
Pembroke was the very particular style of 
man that Pet especially admired, being 
dark and stately, like the fine princes of 
whom she was always dreaming; and his 
manner was enough to fascinate any sus- 
ceptibie damsel; proud and chivalrous, yet 
delicately polite and deferential. But for 
Tom, perhaps I might have been fascinated 
too, 

Our acquaintance progressed. We be- 
came quite intimate with Adele, and Pet 
determinedly set her cap at Mr. George. 
He was not so readily entangled as most of 
her unfortunate victims. He flirted with 
her, certainly; but through it all he seemed 
quite heart-whole. He was very polite to 
me, also, and seemed to have quite an ad- 
miration for Lou, 

They would talk about pictures, and stat- 
wary, and architecture (Lou had rather 
artistic tastes), until I grew quite bored. 
He was always bringing new books for her 
to criticise (she was a bit literary too), and, 
really, they were quite what you might call 
Platonic. For Lou never flirted, like me; 
or had desperate love-affairs, like Pet. 
That was what I told Tom, when he once 
hinted that George Pembroke was flirting 
with both my sisters, 

What a stupid blockhead I must have 
been not to! notice all that I remembered 
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after! How Lou never said anything hate- 
ful to him, and how eagerly she listened to 
his dry art talk, and literary criticisms, — 
dry to me at least, and to Pet, who nearly 
stretched her ridiculous little mouth into 
reasonable proportions, with yawning over 
them, And how she would sit looking 
dreamily after him, when he went away 
from our house, after these discussions; and 
how, sometimes, when his name chanced to 
be mentioned, she would look up quickly 
from her music or her book, and then blush 
a little, and drop her great turquoise eyes 
again, with most elaborate indifference, I 
remembered all these things one day, but 
then I never dreamed of suspecting that 
Lou loved George Pembroke! 

One day he went away to a neighboring 
town, and when he came back he brought a 
friend with him; a gay young fellow, with 
nothing particularly impressive about him, 
except his good humor, He was introduced 
to us as Mr, Ciine. We all liked him, and 
invited him to come over with Ade'e and 
George, and spend a social evening, us we 
were in the habit of doing together, 

And a very chatty, pleasant evening we 
had. After they were gone, Pet declared 
she liked Mr. Ciine almost as wel) as Mr. 
Pembroke. She likes him a great deal bet- 


ter now; she is Mrs. Herbert Cline, at this. 


present writing! 

** But did you ever see any one so irresist- 
ibly comical, girls?”? she asked, ‘* Did you 
notice his calling Adele ‘ Mrs. Pembroke’ ?”’ 

*-T don’t see the special wit in that,” 
said Lou scornfully. 

Neither did I, and I thought it rather odd, 
to say the least, that he should continue the 
questionable joke the next time we met. 
At last I spoke of it one evening when the 
three were at our house, 

Cline,”’ said I, why in the world 
do you always call Adele ‘Mrs. Pem- 
broke’?” 

I spoke in rather disapproving accents, 
and Mr. Cline gave me a surprised look, 
cast a glance at Adele, colored slightly, and 
replied, — 

“Miss Lester, I could not have the im-. 
pertinence to address Mrs. Pembroke by her 
given name; that would be presuming upon 
George’s friendship!’ 

I looked as bewildered as 1 felt, and Pet 
burst out, — 

“Do you mean to tell us that Adele is a 
married woman?” 
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Adele begur-to Jaugh. 

“Why, girls!’ she cried, “‘is that why 
you always called me ‘ Miss Pembroke’? 
Did you really think I was a maiden?” 

**Of course!’ said I. ‘‘And I am per- 
fectly confounded. Why — how” — 

“Dear me!” cried Adele, in paroxysms of 
mirth; “it is so funny, and yet it is all very 
natural, too; papa only introduced me as 
his daughter, and there has been no occa- 
sion tv undeceive you, — but what did you 
take George for?” 

“For your brother!” faltered I, while Pet 
grew very red, and Lou very white. 

Adele fairly screamed at that. Mr. Cline 
looked unutterable amusement, and Mr. 
Pembroke laughed prodigiously, At last 
Adele found breath to exclaim, — 

** To think you did not know he was my 
husband! George, George, you unmitigated 
deception! I do believe you knew what 
they thought.” 

Mr. Pembroke protested on his honor 
that he had n’t had the faintest inkling of a 
suspicion. 

“And do you know,” continued Adele 
gayly, “I thought that you and Miss Pet 
were flirting rather audaciously, all things 
considered! I had half a mind to be jeal- 
ous, actually.” 


And I knew she meant it, though she 
laughed. 

Pet laughed, too, and blushed. Just 
then Lou got up, in her superbly indolent 
way, and said she had really forgotten ay 
appointment, She begged to be excused, 
and quietly left tae room. 

Ten minutes later I had occasion to go up- 
stairs after something which they wished to 
see, and I found Lou lying in a death-like 
swoon across the threshold of her room, 
She clutched two bits of paper in her hand, 
and when I took them from between her 
stiff fingers I saw it was a card photograph 
torn in two, —a photograph of George Pem- 
broke! 

That revealed the whole. I was com- 
pletely stunned; but [ put the bits of paper 
in the fire, got Lou to bed, and called my 
maid. She was ill a long time, but no ene 
ever suspected the cause. I never alluded 
to it myself, nor did Lou, until years after- 
when she was quite an old maid, for she is 
still single. Then she confessed that she 
had never forgotten that night, and never 
should, She never speaks of George Pem- 
broke, and hates the very sight of Pet’s 
husband; and, though | still correspond 
with Adele (they are not now our next-door 
neighbors), [ never show her letters to Lou, 


MY LITTLE LADY. 


BY A. LELAND SCAMMON, 


My little lady is fair: 
Beware! 
My little lady is frail: 
Take care! 
Lest you fright the glow fromr her wavy hair, 
Or cause the rose in her cheek to pale, 
My little lady is frail. 


My little lady is true: 
Beware! 
My little lady loves me: 
Take care! 
Lest you gaze too long, as all gazers do; 
And I slay you, hating jealously. ~ 
My little lady loves me, 


Fryeburg, Me., September, 1879. 
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MR. SWALLOW AT THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


It was April weather; but a snow-storm 
had fallen during the night, and now the 
snow was mildly melting under the laugh- 
ing rays of the sun, 

Mr. Swallow, who had been ordered by 
bis physician to spend a few weeks in the 
city, was pensively wending his way toward 
a picture gallery in the brightness of 
the morning. An exhibition of rare for- 
eign paintings was being held; and a friend 
had presented him with a ticket. praising 
the collection enthusiastically. But Mr. 
Swallow was homesick, and his thoughts 
fondiy turned to sugar-making and pars- 
nips freshly dug from the mellowing 
ground. 

“Now I like good pictures as well as any 
one,” he said to himself, as he neared his 
destination, ‘* but I don’t suppose I shail 
be anything but bored by these dauby, new- 
fashioned paintings. Still, as long as Bos- 


ton’s going to cure me, I rather guess I’d 


better swallow it, anniversary meetings, pic- 
ture galleries, boarding-houses, sloppy 
streets, and all, I’d rather make my own 
pictures, by a long chalk, though.” 

Mr. Swallow considered himself an ar- 
tist. His mother had no idea that there 
was a greater in the world; and in the rural 
neighborhood where he took up his abode 
he was looked up to as ‘*a master-hand for 
drawin’.”’ At the age of fifteen, stimulated 
to glorious action by the brilliant colored 
crayons achieved by his cousin who 
“learnt”? at Daysville Academy, he 
a Landing of the Pilgrims which dazzled 
the eves of the whole town. It remained 
to this day the chief ornament.on the walls 
of his mother’s parlor. And his mother was 
Wont to explain proudly to admiring stran- 
gers, — 

“Sammy drawed it, ’n he never took a 
lesson neither.”” He had always been prom- 
ising wv paint one just like it for his Aunt 
Phebe Jane, but was almost afraid to ven- 
ture a second time, for fear of detracting 
from his glory by achigving less of a suc- 
sess. He had once written poetry, too; but 
that was also when he was brave, and 
young, and blithe, and in love. The gilded 


wheat-field that glittered between his home 
and that of Malvina, the roses in its hedges, 
the flight and song of the robins, the whistle 
of the winds that wandered that way, in- 
spired him to pour forth his emotions in 
song. But Malvina was false, and since 
the unhappy day when his eves were opened 
to this fact, his effusions were missed from 
the poet’s corner in the ‘* Daysville Messen- 
ger.’ But he still regarded himself as a 
poet, and when a book-agent insisted on his 
purehasing a copy of Miiton’s ‘* Paradise 
Lost,’ he assured bim that he preferred to 
make his own poetry. 

His experience with the fair Malvina 
had caused him to be distrustful, not only 
of women, but of all mankind. He gave 
himself up to melancholy forebodings, and 
seemed to enjoy them, — fondly anticipated 
the cholera every summer, small pox or 
scarlet fever every winter, and a house- 
breaker every night. 

Now that he found himself in Boston, 
he felt more deeply than ever that there 
were perils cn every hand. He abstained 
from going out very much in the evenings, 
not only on account of the state of his 
health, but a footstep behind him in. the 
darkness caused him the most horrible sen- 
sations of nervousness, and ne was contin- 
ually anticipating a quick and stunning 
blow, a hand at his throat. and a hoarse 
whisper in his ear, — Your money or 
your life!’? But now in the broad day- 
light, though he kept a good lookout for 
pickpockets, he felt only the dreary pangs 
of homesickness; none of the terrors 
which were wont to haunt him at the mel- 
ancholy edge of the spring eve..ing, and 
later when the flickering lights seemed only 
to make the dark spaces between more in- 
tense and suggestive of tragedy. 

‘*I wish 1 was going to sit in the store at 
home a spell this morning, and hear what 
Neighbor Brown has to say of this pesky 
Chinese question, instead of in a good-for- 
nothing picture show with so many other 
staring people,”’ he said to himself. “* Thank 
fortune it’s forenoon, though, and the 
women won’t be out in great force: they ’ll 
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be looking after their house-work, as a mat- 
ter of course.”’ 

But no sooner had he crossed the hall and 
stood before the entrance to the gallery, 
than he was siezed with a presentiment of 
evil, and waited there a while quite overcome 
by its intensity. Then, with a mighty ef- 
fort, he shook off the feeling, and pressed 
bravely forward. 

“This ticket cost fifty cents,” he said, 
“and I’m going to get my money’s worth 
out of it, and see everything there is to be 
seen, whether I care about seeing every- 
thing or not, or I’ll allow myself to be an 
idiot. Perhaps my watch is going to be 
grabbed in the crowd, though, and, oh!” 
the thought nearly took his breath away, 
“perhaps some woman is going to take a 
fancy to me.” 

The gallery was not crowded, moreover, 
It was only comfortably filled; but to Mr, 
Swallow's dismay, the greater portion of the 
visitors were ladies. Silken trains rustled 
over the floor, plumes nodded. There was 
a light ripple of talk, and soft, musical 
jaughter, and a scent of violets in the warm 
languid atmosphere. Spring dawns in the 
picture galleries before it smiles in the out- 
side world, and the early exhibitions are its 
herald as truly as the blue-birds. Maud’s 
evenings being oversprinkled by the sombre 
ashes of Lent, which quench their festal 
lights, blight their flowers, and hush their 
music, she pathetically folds away her fes- 
tal dresses until violin, flute and bassoon 
shall wake the music again. Then, adding 
a few dainty, spring-like touches to her 
sombre Lenten dress, she betakes herself to 
the picture galleries, where Augustus is of- 
ten to be found, and the distractions of 
flirtation dispel the gloom of existence. 

Mr. Swallow became embarassed, and 
gazed upon the pictures, not because he 
was absorbed by their beauty, but because 
he perceived that all gentlemen unaccom- 
panied by ladies were occupying their poetic 
souls in this manner. And then with so 
many of the opposite sex around him, he 
dared look nowhere else. But he became 
a trifle bolder by degrees, and retiring to 
a@ remote corner, soon gathered sufficient 


calmness to think, Lovely Italian scenes 
glimmered on the walls before him. Soft 
mountain peaks, swimming in rose and vio- 
Jet mist. rose on dark backgrounds. In 
palace balconies jutting over gleaming 


water, there were glimpses of beautiful dusky 
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faces, the sheen of pearls and the soft tra. 
cery of damask silk discovered by the 
moon’s rays. 

There were tunny English landscapes 
with a fresh coolness which could almost be 
felt, as one gazed upon them in the April 
green of the meadows, in the shadows up. 
der the drooping trees, There were sum- 
mer mornivgs by the sea with fields smiling, 
ships sailing, breezes blowing, sail-boats 
nodding, and the clouds overhead making 
silver shadows on the green, tossing grass, 
Bits of pale yellow evenings by lonely way- 
side pools, where nothing is but stillness, 
and only night is looked for. Icebergs, 
drifting down to dissolve in summer cur- 
rents, in their white, silent majesty. 

** Pooh,” said Mr. Swallow with a some- 
what contemptuous toss of the head, “ my 
Landing of the Pilgrims will beat any of 
these all hollow. I wonder why 1 never 
thought to have it exhibited. My figures 
have some life and color in them, now,” 
and he was recalling the effect of the pink 
pilgrim confronting a purple Indian, with 
a strong feeling of pride, when he was re- 
called to a sense of the peril of his sur- 
roundings, once more, by the sound of two 
iow, but extremely earnest, feminine voices 
in his immediate neighborhood. He looked 
anxiously about him, and discovered two 
young women cozily sitting behind a little 
Japanese cabinet which upheld a rare an- 


tique vase, Mr, Swallow, being situated in 


such a manner that he could do so without 


fear of being detected, gazed upon them 
curiously. 


“There ’s something queerer than com- 
mon about these two women, but what ’tis 
I can’t exactly tell,’’ he thought. ‘* One of 
them looks rather wild, I should n’t wonder 
if she felt desperate about something, for it 
is evident that she has n’t combed her hair 
for weeks. And the other, though she is 
well-favored, her bonnet looks like a flower- 
basket, poised on the back of her head, has 
the oddest ways I ever saw,—acts some 
thing like Charlotte’s canary bird when you 
go toward its cage.”’ 

* Exquisite, isn’t it?” said the “ well- 
favored”’ one, indicating a marine view 
with dim, shady blues blending in sea and 
sky. 

*-It is a poem,”’ replied the other, clasp- 
ing her hands in a sort of ecstacy. 

Then there was silence of some moments, 


which was suddenly broken by the firs 
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Mr. Swallow at the Picture Gallery. 


speaker, who leaned toward her companion, 
and demanded eagerly, but with an air of 
mystery. — 

“O Helen! have you disposed of that 
troublesome lover yet? I have been think- 
ing of your perplexity concerning him ever 
since I saw you last.” 

The desperate-looking one started, — 
jooked about her as if in alarm, — then re- 
plied in a tone which curdled Mr. Swallow’s 
blood, — 

** Marie, I have killed him!” 

“Killed him! How? Did you poison 
him in a cup of glittering wine? ordid you 
lure him to the edge of a lofty precipice, 
and recklessly, madly push him over? Was 
there one quick, agonized shriek, a dull, 
terrible crash, and then a horrible still- 
ness? ” 

Mr. Swallow wiped the cold perspiration 
from his brow with a trembling hand. His 
eyes were distended with horror, he was 
scarcely able to stand. 

The murderess actually laughed. 

“Hush!” said she, with another startled, 
guilty glance about her, “you speak too 
loud, Idid neither. But do not ask me 
now, — the horror of his tragic end is still 


too fresh in my mind to allow me to talk on 


the subject even to vou. Imagine the feel- 
ings of a muréeress. But it is getting late, 
dear Marie,’’ she added with a creamy sort 
of smile, *‘* Let us take one more glance at 
that charming little twilight scene in the 
corner, and then hasten home,” 

Mr. Swallow shuddered. 

“So Malvina might have murdered me if 
fate had not parted us forever,” he thought, 
“Women are all like this, I have no doubt, 
especially in iarge cities, only they are so 
subtle and sly that they do not get found 
out,” 

Then a sense of responsibility came over 
bim like a flash. Was it not his duty to 
place this awful woman, who talked of her 
crimes so calmly, in the hands of justice 
before she should be able to take the life of 
another unsuspecting man? Perhaps she 
Was insane,—she really looked as if she 
had just escaped from a lunatic asylum, 
But in any case it would be a sin, since he 
had heard her horrible confession, to allow 
her to run at large. And cramming his hat 
on to his head with great violence, he has- 
tened out-of-dvors in search of a member 
of the police, Fortunately. before he ad 
taken twenty steps, be nearly rau into the 
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arms of a stalwart officer, who regarded 
him with wondering and suspicious eyes. 

Mr. Swallow was pale as death. His eyes 
projected, his teeth chattered; but he man- 
aged, after several unsuccessful efforts in 
this direction, to reveal the dreadful tale to 
the astonisned policeman, 

“Are you sure that those were precisely 
the words which passed between the two 
ladies?” he inquired with an air of incre- 
dulity. 

“Sure!” said Mr. Swallow, “I wish I 
was n’t so sure, My health is n't very good, 
and they gave me such a turn, I shail never 
get over it. I thought’t was my duty to 
bring out their secret; but now I must go 
back to the hotel and rest a speil, or I 
sha’ n’t be able to eat any dinner, and that 
landlord is making a good deal out of me as 
it is,” 

* Not so fast,’’ said the policeman; “ you 
must go back to the gallery with me, and 
identify the two ladies. I cannot make an 
arrest unless I am sure of their identity, of 
course,”’ 

And, though much against his will, Mr, 
Swallow was obliged to obey. 

** Stand here at the foot of the stairs, aad 
we cannot miss them when they leave the 
building.” 

They waited afew moments. Two state- 
ly old ladies with catalogues in their hands 
appeared, and were drawn away in a car- 
riage. A young gentleman with a young 


lady tucked under his arm came next, fol- 
lowed by a group of laughing girls, Then, 
after a little space, footsteps were again 
heard on the stairs. 

‘There they are,” said Mr. Swallow, 
bending forward to look up the stairway, 
forgetting his horror for a moment in the 
sense of his own great usefulness and im- 
portance in the case, 

The policeman did not look up,—he 
waited and listened. 

The two ladies who were slowly descend- 


ing the stairs were conversing eagerly, 

** You are too sensitive, Helen,’’ one was 
saying to the other, just as they stepped 
into the street and brushed against the anx- 
ious pojiceman, *‘ out so long as you have 
murdered the fascinating Richard I wili let 


hita rest in peace,” 

The pvliceman, after one quick glance 
into their faces, hesitated a moment. But 
he had once lost bis place for lack of vigi- 


lance. Strange things were happening 
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every day; and it might be, though his 
sharp professional eye could detect nothing 
of the criminal in the appearance of either, 
that they were guilty. 

“ Ladies,’’ he said as gently as possible 
under the circumstances, “‘ I consider it my 
duty to arrest you. The evidence of this 
gentleman, who appears to be sane, though 
excitable, is very much against you; and 
what I have heard with my own ears cor- 
roborates his testimony.” 

And he related what he had heard from 
Mr. Swallow, word for word, demanding an 
explanation of the same. 

Both ladies, who seemed fairly overcome 
with amazement at first, but afterward as- 
sumed an air of inexpressible dignity, were 
now constrained to burst into laughter. 

** It is all my fault that an explanation is 
necessary,’ said the younger of the two, 
with lady-like composure, aud so allow me 
to explain.” 

** My cousin, who is the daughter of Mr. 

,” mentioning the name of a well- 
known and highly honored citizen of Bos- 
ton, writing a novel, though -she has 
kept the undertaking a secret to every one 
except myself. The person whom she con- 
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fesses to have murdered is merely one of 
the characters in the story. I objected to 
such a disposal of the gentleman, but, in 
case she should persist in depriving him of 
life, have discussed with her the most effect. 
ive and artistic way of doing so.’’ 

The policeman, who was at once con- 
vinced of,the truth ofjher statement, looked 
very foolish, and apologized with fervor 
and confusion, 

“*Nothing worse than literary,” said he 
to himself. ‘* That’s just what the murder. 
ess looks like too.” 

And he burried away froin the scene as 
fast as possible, resolving that he would 
keep the whole affair to himself, 

But Mr. Swallow was not satisfied with 
the explanation by any means, and won- 
dered at the credulity of the officer. The 
very next morning he started for home, 
fearing to take a long breath until he caught 
sight of his own farm-house roof, 

And more than once on his homeward 
journey he fancied that the wild eyes of the 
murderess were gleaming upon him through 
the tangles of her uncombed hair. The 
doctor was surprised that his visit to the 
city had resulted unfavorably, 


WHO KILLED HIM? 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


It was a stormy night in February. The 
wind howled drearily without, and the rain 
and sleet pattered down rapidly. But 
within the library, at Hollyrood Place, a 
cheerful fire was blazing, and the soft glow 
of the lamps illumined everything within 
the apartment. Before the fire sat Colonel 
Hollyrood, reading the daily paper, Evi- 
dently he was a tail man, and past the mid- 
die age. He was a handsome man, but 
very stern in manner, his lips setting firmly 
together, Suill, beneath all his sternness, 
he had a heart that was not unnaturally 
hard, and in the depths of his gray eyes 
could be beheld something of a kindly 
spirit. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the hall 
door. A servant answered the ring, and 
the door swung open. Then a firm tread 


echoed along the hall, and in a moment a 
man entered the library unannounced. He 
threw off a dripping cloak, and seated him- 
self by the fire without a word. He was a 
young man, with a great deal of manly 
beauty. His name was Frank Hollyrood, 
and he was Colonel Hollyrood’s nephew. 

“Weill?” ejaculated Colonel Hollyrood 
presently. 

*Charles Angier is dead,’ said the 
young man solemnly. 

* What!’ exclaimed Colonel Hollyrood. 
“You surprise me. I did not dream he 
was so near death.”’ 

Colonel Hollyrood and Charles Angier 
had been enemies. Both were to blame for 
their enmity, nodoubt. Still, Colonel Hol- 
lyrood had not intended to let the man, who 
lived on an adjoining place, die without @ 
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reconciliation, if he could effect it. Good 
intentions accomplish little frequently. 
Here they had accomplished nothing. 

There was a brief silence, and then Col- 
onel Hollyrood spoke again. 

“His daughter?” he said interrogatively. 

Frank Hollyrood met his uncle’s gaze 
firmly. 

“His daughter, Clara, is now my wife,” 
he said, * the bride of an hour,” 

Colonel Hollyrvod sprang to his feet, his 
tall form erect. Anger overwhelmed him, 
and in that moment he forgot that death 
ought to drive out resentment, that Charles 
Angier’s daughter was an orphan. 

“So this is the end of an affair which I 
have always protested against,’’? he burst 
out, ‘* You, ungrateful wretch, presume to 
disregard my greatest wish, and expect 
favor afterwara.”’ 

“But 1 love her, and when you know 
her you will love her too,” pleaded Frank 
Hollyrood, 

“ Silence!’ Colonel Hollyrood exclaimed. 
“Tempt rot my anger farther, for even as 
itis 1 am inclined to disinherit you.”’ 

Frank bad the Hollyrood blood in his 
veins. He rose up stern and white before 
his uncle, You cannot frighten me with 
that threat,” he said. ‘“‘I have never 
asked you for a cent, and I never shall.”’ 

Colonel Hollyrood fairly foamed. He 
went to a drawer, and, unlocking it, snatched 
aroll of paper from it, He went to the fire, 
and tossed the rollin. Then he shook his 
fists at Frank. 

“Now begone from my house,”’ he cried. 
“Begone, I say, and never return till you 
can demonstrate that you think more of 
your own than you do of the Angier blood.” 

Frank bit his lip till the blood dropped 
from it, and then walked slowly out. Out 
into the hall, and from thence out into the 
driving storm, he went. 

As he had approached the library door a 
figure had slipped away. As hs went outa 
Person was standing against the wall, not 
far away, perfectly quiet. A pair of black 
eyes gleamed on him from the darkness, 
But he neither saw nor knew aught of this. 

Scarcely had he got out in the storm and 
hight when he ran against another figure. 

“ Frank,” said a voice. 

“Uncle Tom,” said Ffank. 

“Is John in the library?” 

“Yes,” 


Then each went on his way. The voice 


of the man, whom Frank called Uncle Tom, 
had something of trembling in it. He 
reached the library, Entering, he stood 
face to face with his brother, for the two 
men were brothers. Colonel Hollyrood’s 
anger had not cooled yet. 

Brother John.” 

** What?” exclaimed Colonel Hollyrood 
sharply. 

“*T want five thousand dollars,”’ said Tom 
Hollyrood. 

“You can’t have it from me,” cried his 
brother, ‘‘ Another gambling debt, I sup- 
pose.” 

**Let me have it this time, and I will 
trouble you no more,”’ pleaded Tom Holly- 
rood, 

** How often have you said that!’ 

** But I will swear.”’ 

** You cannot have it, I tell you; you can- 
not.” 

Tom Hollyrood rushed out, a muttered 
curse on his lips. Colonel Hollyrood sank 
into a seat, and his form shook. Strong, 
stern man though he was, the events of the 
evening had been almost too much for him, 
He sprang up. ‘* Tom,” he called, 


CHAPTER II. 


On the morning after that stormy night, 
the sun rose in golden splendor. A sud- 
den change had occurred, and a breeze that 
was almost balmy blew from the south, 
Breakfast was at nine at Hollyrood Place, 
At half-past nine Colonel Hollyrood had 
not appeared, 

I wonder why the Colonel sleeps so Jate,’’ 
said Harvey Colvraith, nonchalantly sipping 
his coffee, ‘It is something unusual for 
him.” 

**T can’t imagine what can be the matter 
with him,” said Mrs. Colonel Hoilyrood, 
**] did not see him after nine o’clock, for I 
retired at that hour. He may be in the 
library, or in his own room, unwell,” 

And the lady’s sweet voice trembled a 
little. ‘*Sant, go to the library and Col- 
onel Hollyrood’s room,” Mrs, Hollyrood 
added to a servant, ‘‘ and see if he has 
arisen. If he is unwell, attend to his 
wants.”? 

The servant went away to obey the com- 
mand. Perhaps it will be best to describe, 
briefly, Mrs. Hollyrood and her brother, 
Harvey Colbraith. 
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She was a béautiful woman of not over 
thirty, and looked five years younger than 
that. Her teeth were white, her lips red, 
her cheeks crimson, and her eyes dark and 
bright. In short, it was difficult to discover 
another woman as handsome as she, 

Mr. Harvey Culbraith was handsome, too, 
His eyes were a gleaming black. 

At the breakfast table were two other peo- 
ple, Mr, and Mrs, Silver, guests at Hollyrood 
Place. 

Shortly the servant, Sant, returned. He 
was trembling violently. 

** Mars, Hollyrood is not in de library,”’ 
he said, 

Mrs. Hollyrood screamed and fainted. 
Harvey Colbraith, and Mr. and Mrs, Silver, 
sprang to their feet, and rushed toward the 
library. They entered it. 

**Great heaven!’ cried Harvey Colbraith. 
“ There are stains upon the floor, and I fear 
there has been foul work done here,”’ 

He raug the bell, and half a dozen ser- 
vants appeared, 

*““Go to town for the police,’’ Harvey 
Colbraith commanded. 

When officers arrived, and search was 
made, no trace but those bloody stains in 


the library could be obtained of Colonel 
Hollyrood. Mrs, Hollyrood had come out 
of her fainting fit, but was in strong hys- 
terics, it was said. 

The officers shovk their heads gravely, 
and then decided that murder had been 


done. But who had committed the crime? 

Right there inquiry was balked for a 
time. Then it came out from Sant that 
Colonel Hollyrood’s nephew, Frank Holly- 
rood, had been at Hollyrood Place during 
the previous night, Further, he and his 
uncle bad quarreled, 

Mr. and Mrs. Silver had corroborated the 
last, for they had heard angry voices pro- 
ceeding from the library during the early 
part of the night, 

Mrs. Hollyrood’s and Harvey Colbraith’s 
rooms were too distant for them to know 
anything about this, 

But one thing could be done. Frank 
Hollyrood must be arrested. He was. 

Clara Hollyrood’s father was lying coid in 
death. But she, poor, sweet girl, weeping 
and clinging to him, followed her husband 
tothe town. The dead did not need her, 
the living might. 

Then the preliminary examination com- 
menced. It went on. How terribly strong 
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circumstances bore against Frank. He did 
not pretend to deny that last stormy inter 
view with his uncle John. But he wag 
given no credit for admitting that, It was 
said that he could not avoid confessing it, He 
felt that there was a way of escape for him, 
even when the circumstantial evidence was 
bearing most strongly against him. But 
right there came a strong struggle to bis 
heart, Had his poor, weak, dissipated uncle 
Tom murdered John Hollyrood? It could 
not be, At any rate, he, Frank Hollyrood, 
would stand between him and trouble now, 

Mrs. Hollyrood was present. I must 
see the trial of the murderer of my poor, 
dear husband,”’ she had sobbed out, 

And then Harvey Colbraith was there too, 
The afternoon waned. The preliminary 
trial reached an end. Frank Hollyrood 
must go to jail to await his trial for the 
murder, and secreting the body of Colonel 
John Hollyrood, 

**Can he not be bailed?”’ asked some one 
who had not quite lost all faith in the Hol- 
lyrood blood, 

**Tt is not a bailable case,’’ said the judge 
sternly. 

At that moment there was a sensation, for 
in rushed Tom Hollyrood, . 

**Where is Frank?” he cried. ‘Oh, 
there! My boy, who says you killed John? 
It’s a lie, let him utter it who may,” 

He paused for a moment, and then shook 
his clenched fist at the judge. 

Hear me!’ he eried, Why don’t you 
say I killed John? I met this boy leaving 
the library. I was with him later than he 
was. More, I have five thousand dollars ia 
money that was John’s yesterday. Why 
don’t you say J killed John?”’ 

Doubtless, Tom Hollyrood had been weak 
on many occasions in his life when he 
should have been strong. But he was not 
weak now. In his gray eyes, the only 
point in which he resembled John Holly- 
rood, a strong, determined light was shin- 
ing. No»: whatever he had been in the past, 
he was not weak now, 

The officers, who were ready to bear 
Frank to jail, paused, 

Then for a minute there was a death-like 
silence, 

*It is a strange case,” murmured the 
judge. It had been destined for an event- 
ful day. At that moment there was a far 
greater sensation than before, There came 
a cry from near the doo, and then the 
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Socrates. 


crowd parted and gave way, some shrieking 
out in terror. 

A tall figure, bruised and bleeding, had 
forced an entrance. His hair was matted 
with blood, and his gray eye gleamed out as 
awadman’s might, 

He lifted one long arm, and fixed his 
blazing eyes upon Mrs, Hollyrood, 

“ Murderess,’’ he cried, ‘‘the hour of 
doom is at hand,” 

It was John Hollyrood, 

The woman, whom he had called wife, 
shrieked, threw up her arms, and fell pros- 
trate. 

Then that long arm sought out Harvey 
Colbraith. 

“ Murderer, 
you.” 

Harvey Colbraith gave a spring. But he 
was seized. He fought like a wild beast, 
but was finally conquered, 

John Hollyrood folded his hands, He 
began to totter. 


retribution has overtaken 


“The Cave of the Winds has given up 
its dead,” he muttered, ‘“‘I would have 
come if it was to die accusing her.”’ 

Then he fell into Frank’s and Tom Hol- 
lyrood’s arms. 

When they lifted the woman, who had 
been the viper in John Hollyrood’s bosom, 
they found that she was dead. Physicians 
said heart disease, It might have been 
poison, 


Harvey Colbraith is serving a life-term in 
the penitentiary. 

Coivnel John Hollyrood did not die, 
Ever after he was gentle as a child could be, 
He learned to love Frank’s sweet young 
wife as his own daughter. 

For a long time the sorrows of her or 
phanage hung over Clara, but in her chil- 
dren she became a light-hearted woman, 

And I joyfully record it, that Tom Hol- 
lyrood, he who had been weak, was hence- 
forth strong. 


SOCRATES. 


BY EMMA J. WHITNEY. 


Socrates is the hero of the pagan world 
in regard to moral virtues. He was born at 
Athens in $588, 471 B. C. His father, So- 
phronicus, was a sculptor, and his mother, 
Pherenate, a midwife, 

He became an expert sculptor, his statues 


rancing with those of the greatest masters. 


Crito, admiring his fine genius, took him 
out of his father’s shop. His first study 
was physics, the works of nature and as- 
tronomy. Finding this intricate, abstruse 
learning was above man’s capacity, ‘‘ he was 
the first,’ says Cicero, *‘ to bring philosophy 
from heaven, and introduce it into private 
houses,”” He thought it folly to devote his 
life to merely curious inquiries, while piety, 
justice, and probity were neglected. 

Socrates bore arms, as did all the people 
of Athens, but with more pure and ele- 
vated motives, He made many campaigns, 
was in many actions, and always distin- 
guished himself by hjs valor and forti- 
tude, 

Toward the close of his life he was a 
member of the senate, and gave the most 

29 


shining proofs of his zeal for justice, with- 


out being intimidated by the greatest pres- 
ent danger. 


He led a sober, severe and laborious life, 
but it did not render him gloomy and mo- 
rose, as was common to philosophers of 
that time. In company, he was gay and fa- 


cetious, being the life and soul of the enter- 


tainment. “hough very poor, he piqued 
himself on the neatness of his person and 
house, and could not endure the affectation 
of Antisthenes, who always wore dirty, 
ragged clothes, He once told him, that, 
through the holes in his cloak and the rest 
of his tatters, abundance of vanity might 
be seen, 

It would be difficult to carry the contempt 
of riches and the love of poverty farther 
than he did, He thought the less we were 
contented with, the nearer we approach to 
the Divinity. 

** How many things,” said he, as he saw 
the great quantity of gold and silver, luxu- 
ry and pomp, displayed in certain ceremo- 
nies, ** do | not want,” 
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“If I had money,”’ said he one day in an 
assembly of friends, “‘I would buy me a 
cloak.”’ 

His whole estate was worth about twelve 
pounds. His father left him about two 
hundred pounds which he loaned a frien“, 
and did not even complain that he had lost 
it. One of his most distinguished qualities 
was his tranquillity of soul. © 

Finding himself exasperated with a slave, 
one day, he said, — 

“If I were not angry, I would beat 
you!”’ 

Receiving a box on the ear, he smiled and 
said, — 

“*It is a misfortnne not to know when to 
put on a helmet.” 

He says he chose his wife, thinking, if he 
could bear her insults and rage, that he 
could bear anything. Never was there a 
woman before with such a violent, fantasti- 
cal spirit, and so bad a temper. One day, 
she poured a pot of foul water on his head, 
after exhausting everything her fury could 
suggest. Socrates only laughed, saying, 
“that so much thunder must needs pro- 
duce a shower,’ 

He had no open school nor set time for 
lessons, but-taught in all places and on all 
occasions, The service he did the State, by 
instructing the youth, was inexpressible. 
Such was the attachment of his disciples, 
that they would endure any privation or 
danger for the pleasure of listening to his 
discourses. 

Meeting Plato in the street one day, he 
asked him in what place men learned 
virtue. 

** Follow me,” said Socrates, as the young 
man hesitated, ‘‘and you shal) be informed, 
if you desire.” 

Aristippus became ill, and did not recover 
until he became Socrates’ disciple. 

In consequence of a war between the 
two countries, the Megarians were not per- 
mitted to visit Attica on pain of death, 
Euclid, a Megarian, was so eager to receive 
his instruction, that he disguised himseif as 
a woman, and spent a portion of each night 
in his company. 

One day, when the fiery Alcibiades was 
boasting of his wealth, Socrates brought 
him a map, and asked him to point out his 
estate, 

** It is too small,” replied the young man, 
* to distinguish in so small a space.”’ 

** See, then,’’ said the philosopher, ‘* what 
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consequence you attach to an imperceptible 
spot of land.” 

One of the finest passages to he found jp 
the writings of the ancients, is the conver. 
sation on Providence between Socrates ang 
Euthydemus, We have space to give only 
the most important part. 

**Did you never reflect within yourself,” 
inquired Socrates, ‘“*how much care the 
gods have taken Lo bestow on mau ail thet 
is needful?”’ 

** Never, I assure you.”’ 

“You see how necessary light is, and 
how precious it should appear to us?” 

** Without it we should be like the blind,” 
added Euthydemus, “ard a)l nature as if 
it were dead; but because we ned re. 
laxation, night is given us for repose,”’ 

* You are right; and for this we ought to 
render them contioual thanksgiving and 
praise. They have ordained the sun, not 
only that its light should serve to discover 
the wonders of nature, but to dispense 
over every part life and heat. The moon 
and stars light the night, which is of itself 
obscure,”’ 

**Is anything more worthy of our admi- 
ration than the variety of day and night, 
light and darkness, labor and rest? And all 
this is for the good of man.” 

He then speaks of the infinite advantages 
received from fire and water, and of the 
sun ripening new fruits as the seasons 
change. 

** Are you not struck with admiration to 
see the sun advance and remove so slowly, 
that the extremes of heat and cold arrive by 


-almost imperceptible degrees? Do we not 


see in all these things the goodness of the 
gods to us?”’ ‘ 

After enumerating the various gifts to 
man, he concluded with, — 

“From this it is easy to discern that 
there are gods who watch over us, though 
we cannot perceive them. Do we see the 
thunder? Are the winds seen that make 
such: havoc before our eyes?”’ 

“This great God” (these remarkable 
words show that he believed in the one su- 
preme God, the author of nature), ‘ who 
has formed the world, and supports it by 
his power, every part being in perfect har- 
mony. He preserves them in immortal 
vigor, and they obey him with a punctual 
ity and rapidity not to be followed even by 


thought. Is not this God sufficiently visible 


by his endless wonders?” 


Socrates. 


* Let us, then, not refuse to believe, but 
use the eyes of the soul, and learn to ren- 
der him homage and veneration; for we 
can only please him by doing his will.’’ 

Should not this heathen philosopher, who 
lived over two thousand years ago, silence, 
at least, the atheists of today? 

Aciass of people who taught everything 
(called sophists) arose, and, being made to 
show their ignorance in an argument by 
Socrates, they hated him and finally caused 
his death. 

He was formally accused of not believing 
in the gods, and of corrupting the youth. 
Never had an accusation so little founda- 
tion as this. Plato, who was present at the 
cruel farce of a trial, transcribed his ad- 
dress, calling it Tne Apology of Socra- 
tes,”’ It is the master-piece of antiquity. 

“My whole employment,” says Soc- 
rates, ‘“‘is to persuade old and young not 
to think too much of this life, but to 
care principally for the soul, Pass on me 
what sentence you please, Athenians; but 
I can neither repent nor change my con- 
duct. I must not suspend a function which 
God has given me. 


“ After faithfully fulfilling my duties as 
a soldier, should the fear of death cause me 
to abandon the study Divine Providence 
has taught me to learn, and also to in- 


struct others? Should you acquit me on 
condition that IL keep silence, I should 
say, — 

** Athenians, I honor and love you, but I 
choose to obey God rather than you,’ 

“ My good friend, and citizen of the most 
famous city in the world for wisdom and 
valor, are you not ashamed to have no other 
thought than that of amassing wealth and 
of acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, 
whilst you neglect the treasures of pru- 
dence, truth and wisdom, taking no pains to 
tender your soul as good and perfect as it 
should be?” 

His judges were so offended with his 
greatness of soul and noble bearing, that, to 
their lasting infamy and disgrace, they com- 
manded him to drink hemlock, a poison 
much in vogue, 

He received his sentence with a calmness 
becoming his philosophy. 
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On Apollodorus (his friend and disciple) 
bemoaning his innocence, he exclaimed 
with a smile, — 

* What! Would you 
guilty?” 

He was kept in prison cruelly ironed thir- 
ty days, In this sad condition he was per- 
fectly tranquil, conversing as usual and 
sleeping calmly the night before his death, 
proving what he often taught, “ that guilt 
was the only evil a wise man ought to 
fear.”’ 

His intimate friend Crito vainly besought 
him to escape, 

The fatal day arrived. His wife, over- 
come with grief, uttered piercing cries, 
sobbing, and tearing her face and hair. 

** At the very moment ine held the deadly 
draught in his hands,’’ says Cicero, ** he 
talked in such a manner as showed he 
looked upon death as a means bestowed 
upon him of ascending to heaven; declar- 
ing there are two ways opon to us, one lead- 
ing to endless misery, the other to happi-+ 
ness.” 

The servant who brought the deadly 
draught wept bitterly. 

**See,”’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ the good 
disposition of this man. He has often 
visited me, and how heartily he weeps.” 

After a vilent prayer he quietly drank the 
poison. 

His friends could no longer restrain their 
cries and tears, when he turned to them, 
calmly rebuking them. 

He walked about until the poison entered 
his limbs, and then lay down. His last 
words were to Crito to discharge a vow he 
had made. 

Such was the end of this noble man, who 
died in his seventieth year. 

When their jealous rage was appeased, 
the Athenians began to see the notorious 
injustice of his doom, His accusers were 
banished (Melitus being put to death), and 
nothing was heard throughout the city but 
the praises of Socrates, 

Athens was in universal mournirg, and 
the schools were closed. They caused a 
statue of brass to be erected to him, and 
even gave him re!igious veneration, 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


BY BELLE 8TUART. 


I had barely time to reach the depot, pro- 
cure my ticket, and step aboard the train 
bound East; and while I am comfortably 
ensconced on the luxurious cushions of a 
palace car, my feet elevated to an agreeable, 
though decorous altitude, I will briefly re- 
count who I am, whence I have come, and 
wiither I am bound. My name, then, is 
Fred Bissell, at your service, not M. D., 
LL. D., or D. D., but simply Fred Bisseil, 
unvarnished and unadorned, and I was 
nine and thirty, the first day of Oetober, but 
lately past; I have just arrived, some five 
or six hours since, on the good steamer 
“ Ville du Havre, from Liverpoo), at which 
place 1 have been sojourning for a consider- 
able number of years; and I am on my way 
to No. 36 R—— Street, Boston, to clasp 
once again the hands of Mr. and Mrs, 
Bradley, certain old friends of mine, upon 
whose faces I have not looked, and from 
whom I have not heard, for twenty long 
years. So much for myself; now a word 
concerning these friends, 

George Bradley is as fine, generous- 
hearted, nobvle*a fellow as ever drew the 
breath of life. He and I were born — when 
we were quite small, as some one has re- 
marked — into houses whose gardens were 
separated simply by an evergreen hedge; 
and were close, fast friends from the time 
we first began to toddle, up through ail the 
stages of block-building, kite-flying, coast- 
ing, and school-life friends, with a friend- 
ship which has never known diminution, 
nor shadow of change, no, not even when 
put to the severest of all tests, rivalry in the 
heart’s deepest affections. 

I was nineteen when I first met Mrs, 
Bradley, at that time Helen Margrave. 
It was the summer succeeding the termina- 
tion of my college career, and I was at home 
for a few mouths prior to entering upon the 
serious concerns of life. She was visiting 
in George Bradley's tome, and— well, I 
came, I saw, I loved. As had always been 
my custom in matters of deep interest to 
myself, I lost no time in unburdening my 
heart, in confessing my all-absorbing pas- 
sion to iny faithful George; and he, when I 


had ceased speaking, grasped my hands ina 
vice-like clasp, and exclaimed in husky 
tones, — 

** We are in the same boat, Fred; Heaven 
help us! but each must just do the best he 
can for himself; and whichever one fails 
must wish the cther God speed, and bear 
his loss as bravely as he can.”’ 

Well, I had the first interview with the 
dear girl, pressed my suit earnestly, pas- 
sionately, and — failed; and the next morn- 
ing, at a very early hour, I took my depart 
ure fur New York, where, in a few days, | 
received a long, closely written sheet, from 
George, expressive of great sympathy and 
compassion for my bitter disappointment, 
and announcing his own triumphant suc- 
cess. I did not attend their marriage; I 
could not. But I sent them the very hand- 
somest gift which persistent search and a 
full purse could procure, together with my 
cordial, heartfelt well-wishes; and the very 
day of the wedding set sail for England, 
whence I have but just now returned, 

With eager, beating heart, I drove to No. 
386 R—— Street, Bosiou, and was ushered 
into a wide, spacious hall, on one side of 
which extended an elegant parlor, rich in 
blue and gilt furnishings, in rare, exquisite 
works of art, in costly articles of virtu; and 
on the other, a smaller apartment, furnished 
in crimson and brown. A warm, bright 
room was this last, with tall mahogany 
book-cases lining the walls on eitber side, 
with a large bow window, filled with rare 
hot-house plants, at one end, and a cheerful, 
crackling grate fire at the other; and with 
cozy easy chairs, ottomans, and sofas scat- 
tered about in profusion everywhere. Ats 
table in the centre of the apartment was 
seated a handsome young lady, reading, 
whom, as she raised her eyes, attracted by 
the bustle of my entrance, I recognized as 
Helen Margrave Bradley, my lost love, 
the woman for whose sake I had remained 
all these years solitary and alone, for! 
bad never married. I hastily advanced, bat 
in hand, and exclaimed in tremulous tones,— 

Mrs. Bradley, Helen, don’t you know 
me?” 


The Skeleton in the Closet. 


The girl started to her feet, undisguised 
amazement pictured upon every feature of 
her fine, countenance, and made answer 
politely, — 

“T think you are mistaken, sir; I am not 
Mrs. but Miss Bradley. Papa and mamma 
are out this evening, but if you will be seat- 
ed will soon return, I think; and then, a 
sudden light flashing into her eyes, she con- 
tinued, cordially, before I could recover 
from my stupid blunder, — yes, stupid, for 
had I but glanced at my own face in the 
mirror I should have remembered that 
Helen could not have remained the same 
youthful personage whom I had loved and 
lost so long ago, — *‘ Ah, I see howit is now; 
you ure papa’s friend from Europe. He 
did not suppose you could reach us before 
tomorrow morning, else he would not have 
gone out;” and in an incredibly short space 
of time she had relieved me of my hat and 
overcoat; had had my trunks carried in 
from outside; had drawn an easy chair for 
me before the fire, and had a cup of steam- 
ing coffee and some delicious cakes and bis- 
cuits served me there; and was seated at 
my side, exercising her powers of entertain- 
ment with an ease and grace inherited di- 
rectly from her mother, She was won- 
drously like her mother, this girl of 
nineteen, and I mistake me much if I did 
not many times during the evening note 
that similarity through eyes dewy with un- 
shed tears. 

Presently the outer door was thrown 
open, admitting a gentleman and lady of 
somewhat elderly appearance. I started to 
my feet, trembling in every limb, a strange 
mist before my eyes, a wild throbbing at my 
heart; and hastening, forward, I fear pass- 
ing my old friend George by unheeded in 
my eager haste, I grasped the lady’s hands 
with some unintelligible words of greeting. 
Can this be the Helen of my youth? I 
thought with wondering amazement, when 
the mist had partially cleared away, and I 
could distinguish objects more clearly. Is 
it possible that this stout, somewhat bowed 
form, thos bruw thickly traced with lines of 
care, this hair white as the driven snow, — 
I was two years her senior, and had as yet 
nota gray hair amongst the black, —is it 
possible that these could have ever be- 
longed to the slenger, brown-haired. merry 
girl of yore? It appeared incredible that 
such could be the case, and seemed more 
probable that yonder girl, with the bright 
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smile, the sympathetic tear, were that 
blithe maiden, than the dignified, matronly 
woman before me, 

But I could not forever stand gazing in 
mute surprise at the lady of the house; I 
must make some response to the eager, 
demonstrative welcome accorded me by her 
husband; and, turning to the latter, I heart- 
ily returned his affectionate greeting, held- 
ing him off at arm’s length to scan the 
well-rememibered features, Ah! he, too, 
was changed, greatly changed. His hair 
and beard, once so glossy and black, were 
now thickly sprinkled with siiver threads; 
across his forehead and about the corners 
of the mouth were drawn deep furrows, 
whilst his eyes had an anxious, troubled 
expression, as though ever on the alert for 
danger, ever brooding over some secret 
weight of care. What was it, 1 wondered, 
that had so aged my friends? Something 
other than the natural flight of the years, I 
was sure; but I deferred the solution of the 
knotty problem to some future time, whilst 
1 gave myself up to the fascinations and 
enjoyments of the hour. They were thor- 
oughly, unfeignedly glad to see me, these 
friends, — there was no doubt about that,— 
and extended to me such enthusiastic, cor- 
dial welcome that I wondered much I could 
have remained away so long, wondered I 
had not sooner claimed their hospitality. 
Long and earnestly we conversed, going 
over the old days, talking of the old ac- 
quaintances, many of whom had passed to 
the shining shore since last we had met, put- 
ling eager questions, giving rapid answers; 
and when at a late hour we parted for the 
night, and I was shown to a comfortable as 
well as elegant apartment on the second 
floor, I retired to the inviting couch but to 
toss from side to side in restless excitement, 
and at last to sink into fitful, troubled 
dreams, in which Helen Margrave, Mrs. 
Bradley, and Jeanie Bradley, mingled and 
intermingled, and merged one into the 
other in inextricable confusion. 

Further intercourse, more extended com- 
munication with these people, but served to 
deepen my first impression that some heavy 
sorrow, some carking care was gnawing at 
the vitals of their hearts, was slowly suck- 
ing their life’s-blood away. It needed not 
the eye of affection to discover this either. 
It must have been patent to the most casual 
observer, I think; for ever upon their coun- 
tenances there lurked the grim phantom 
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of care, keeping back all joy and brightness, 
holding full sway with the sceptre of gloom. 
And if, perchance, some unusual excite- 
ment or pleasure drove the gray shadow for 
a brief space away, some chance word, 
sound, or allusion invariably lured it back, 
accompanied by a start, a rush of the warm 
blood to the cheek, or a deep, long-drawn 
sigh. What could be the cause of ail this 
evident distress and uneasiness of mind? I 
ruminated over and over again, Not, cer- 
tainly, business troubles, for repeated, care- 
ful inquiry had e'icited the facts that the 
counting house, in which George Bradley 
was a full partner, was carrying on a flour- 
ishing business, and did not owe a dollar in 
the world; furthermore, I had observed the 
lines on Bradley’s brow relax and smooth 
themselves out as we approached his cffice 
of mornings, and deepen, knit together 
again in proportion as we left that little six- 
by-eight apartment in the rear, and drew 
near his home. Neither could it be some 
wish or desire of the heart unfulfilled, for 
they nad everything to make them happy 
and content; an elegant house, horses and 
carriages at their disposal, numerous kind, 
appreciative friends, and every comfort and 
luxury which wealth and refined taste 
could procure. And by all means it ap- 
peared to me it could not be domestic diffi- 
culties of any sort or description; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradiey were as devoted and loving as 
it is possible for husband and wife to be, 
pure, abiding affection shining forth in 
every glance, expressing itself ineach word 
and tone and deed; and their daughter was 
beautiful, accomplished, obecient to their 
every wish, and, it was easy to perceive, the 
very darling of their hearts. What, then, 
was it, this trouble? What the skeleton 
hand which had swept thus early in life 
their youth from their grasp, att was push- 
ing them on with relentless haste toward 
grave, anxious, premature old age? 

Several chance words dropped, one or two 
strange incidents occurring, during those 
first weeks of my sojourn in this delightful 
home, appeared at first to throw some light 
upon, but afterwards, when sifted down, 
did not afford much, if any, clew to, the 
mystery after all. I will relatethem. We 
had been speaking, on the evening of my 
arrival, of Jeanie, of her marked resem- 
blance :o her mother, and so forth, and I 
naturally enough enquired if she were the 
ouly child. The parents flushed crimson, 


muttered some unintelligible words, and 
seemed at a loss for an answer, when their 
daughter came to their relief with a gay, — 

**Papa and suamma find me as much as 
they can well manage without any other 
children,”’ and then adroitly changed the 
subject, 

Tien the following day, as George and | 
were lingering over our morning cigar, | 
casually remarked, — 

*T think I heard something of another 
child, Bradley; what vecame of it? Did ix 
die?”’ 

I could not see my companion’s face. but 
I fancied his tone was slightly constrained 
as he evasively made answer: — 

“Ah, Fred, old boy! we are too often 
robbed of our darlings by that grim mon- 
ster, death;”’ and he forthwith fell to mor- 
alizing upon the subject. 

A little later 1 asked Helen, — not from 
any desire to pry into family matters, to 
cause confusion or embarassment, please 
understand, — but merely because the sim- 
plest, minutest facts concerning this house- 
hold, were inexpressibly interesting w 
me. I asked her if the child she lost was a 
girl. 

“The chiid I lost?” she repeated after 
me in evident embarrassment, and then 
quickly added as she caught her husband’s 
warning glance, ‘‘On, yes! she was a 
giri; we have never had any boys in our 
family.” 

Again, on one of those warm, bright, 
sunny days, which occasionally come in the 
fall to bless us with their sweet reminis- 
cences of summer, and which ever tempi to 
summer customs and pastimes, we were out 
in the yard at the back of the house, 
Jeanie and I and two young people from 
over the way, playing croquet. In the 
midst of the game my attention was at 
tracted by the shrill, piping whistle of an 
invisible mocking-bird. 

“Why,” said I to Jeanie, who chanced 
to be standing by my side, **I was not 
aware you had a mocking-bird; where do 
you keep 

** Ah! Mr, Bissell,” replied the girl play- 
fully, ‘you must not atiribute all the 
noises in the block to our quiet, sedate 
domicile;’’ and off she bounded to take her 
place in the game, But all the same I lo- 
cated the singing somewhere in the upper- 
most story of George Bradley’s mansion. 
And again we were seated one evening in 
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the cozy library before described; Helen 
rolling up tapers of blue and crimson for 
the mantel, Jeanie busily fashioning bright- 
colored worsteds into some species of fancy 
article, I seated in an easy-chair dividing 
my time between watching Helen’s white 
fingers as they deftly twined the tissue pa- 
per, studying the contour of Jeanie’s 
face and well-developed head as she bent 
over the fascinating work, and giving an 
occasional nod or smile of assent to an inci- 
dent my host was relating, when, suddenly, 
upon the landing above we beard a subdued 
scuffl.ng noise, as though some persons were 
engaging in a noiseless but desperate en- 
counter. Mr. and Mrs, Bradley started, 
turned pale, exchanged glances of terrified 
amazement, and Mrs, Bradley immediately 
arose and left the room, closing the door 
bebind her, and very soon summoned her 
husband to join her. They did not return 
for upwards of an hour, and, when they did 
wake their appearance, made no apology 
for, or explanation of, their prolonged ab- 
sence, And ever after the door leading to 
the hall was kept closed of evenings. 

In the mean time six weeks had rolled by, 
—six blissful, happy weeks, —marked in 
their flight by parties, entertainments innu- 
meravle, pleasant re-unions with long- 
parted, well- nigh -forgotten friends, and, 
above all, by delightful evenings spent in 
the privacy of the home circle, talking over 
old days with Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, con- 
versing on the general topics of the day, or 
playing some interesting game with the 
pretty Jeanie, Yes, six weeks had passed 
since first I had set foot in George Bradley's 
home, and I had no thought or idea of tak- 
ing my departure yet, either. My host and 
hostess were very urgent tkat I should re- 
main; I had severed my conaection with 
the Liverpool firm, and had, as yet, entered 
into no other, I had not a relation in the 
world, or friend dearer than .George and 
Helen to claim my attention, — and, withal, 
it was very pleasant to remain, —so why 
should I go? It was about this time that I 
was awakened one night by a terrific thun- 
der-storm, something of an unusual occur- 
rence at that season of the year; and while 
I was lying awake, listening to the low, re- 
verberating peals, I very distinctly heard a 
stealthy, shuffling step descending the stairs 
close by, succeeded by a hideous cry, which 
was neither the growl of an animal, the 


shrill cry of a frightened bird, nor the low, 


eunning laugh of a buman being, but was 
one and all of these combined, — a terrible, 
unearthly cry, and one which brought the 
perspiration out in beads upon my forehead, 
and made the blood run cold in my veins. 
But ere I could start from my bed, and gain 
the door, I distinguished a strange voice 
speaking in low, earnest tones, followed by 
the soft tread of two pairs of feet up the 
stairs, and the careful closing of a dor 
upon the floor above. Tooexcited to sleep, 
I raked up the smouldering ashes upon the 
hearth, drew forward a lounging easy-chair, 
and lighted a fragrant cigar. But, although 
I sat there for some hours, my sense uf 
hearing actively on the alert for the least 
sound or for a repetition of that dreadful, 
utcanny cry, I heard no more of the 
strange creature, were it man, woman, or 
beast. 

Well, the days flowed by joyously, de- 
lightfully, like a summer night’s dream, 
bringing to me, on their peaceful wings, 
hope, joy, and a measure of happiness such 
as [ had not experienced for years, and such 
as I had not expected ever to experience 
more. I had learned in those days to re- 
gard Helen Bradley, seeing her as I did, 
thus surrounded by family ties and duties, 
with the calm eyes of friendship rather 
than those of mad passion, Not that I had 
ceased to care for her by any means. Had 
I not loved her as a girl, I should have 
loved her for that which she was now, the 
purest, truest, womanliest of women. But 
I had assigned her a new corner of my 
heart, that which we are wont to devote to 
our tenderly remembered dead, whilst, in 
the place aforetime occupied by her, Jeanie, 
her daughter, now reigned supreme. 

Yes, I loved Jeanie Bradley; not madly, 
passionately, as I had loved her mother, but 
with an affection as pure and deep, and 
somewhat more tangible and ‘practical, [ 
fancy; and one evening fortune favored me 
in that Mr. and Mrs. Bradley had received 
an invitation to an entertainment from 
which their daughter and inyself were ex- 
cluded, — the former owing to her youth, 1 
from non-acquaintance with the parties, — 
and we two were left alone, I determined 
within myself to improve to the full this 
favorable opportunity, and, after some des- 
ultory conversation, somewhat incoherent 
and disjointed on my part, I plunged into a 
full, complete account of my early love, 
followed by an earnest avowal of devotion 
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to the gentle creature before me, and a pas- 
sionate entreaty that she would overlook 
the disparity in our ages, and become my 
wife. 

The girl, who had flushed crimson at the 
beginning of my eager speech, now lifted a 
face blanched to an ashy pallor, as she 
eagerly inquired, — 

*“*Have you spoken of this to papa and 
mamma?” 

**No,”’ I cried, endeavoring to gain pos- 
session of the little hands convulsively 
clasped upon her lap; “* but I will as soon 
as you grant me permission to do so,”’ 

“Then please, please don’t!” she plead- 
6d, “for this that you wish can never be.’’ 

I sank upon my knees before her; yes, I, 
&@ man close upon forty, bowed the knee to 
this girl of nineteen, and implored her to 
reverse her dire decision, to at least tell me 
why she could not be mine; but she re- 
mained inexorable, and, having confessed 
her love, would confess nothing more. I 
started to my feet, a second time rejected, 
a second time bankrupt in hope and happi- 
ness, snatched her hand eagerly to my lips, 
and, with heavy, weary step, ascended to 
my room, and shut myself in with my dis- 
appointment and my sorrow. 

Up and down the apartment I paced, 
shedding bitter tears of anguish, uttering 
stifled groans of despair. Up and down, 
back and forth, until long after all sounds 
in the house had been hushed for the night, 
until Mr. and Mrs. Bradley had returned 
from the scene of revelry and repaired to 
their appartment just opposite mine, until 
the clatvering teams had ceased their con- 
stant roar, and no sound was heard save the 
measured tramp, tramp, of the night-watch 
as he leisurely traversed his beat, or the 
hurrying footsteps of some belated traveler, 
until the cocks were crowing in the new 
day, — a day of sorrow and gloom to me, no 
doubt; and, utterly worn out, exhausted, 
I was about to throw myself upon the 
bed to obtain a few moments’ rest, when 
suddenly I again heard the frightful sound, 
unlike any other sound in the earth or un- 
der the earth, which once before had so 
startled me, and which now, even in the 
midst of my bitter grief, made me shudder 
and start with a strange tremor, — foMowed 
by eager, coaxing tones, and the hurrying 
of many feet along the passage. 

Quickly unclosing my door, I stepped out 
into the hall. 
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There were George, Helen, Jeanieé, and 4 
strange woman, whom I had not befor 
seen; and there, crouched in a corner, one 
hand clutching a doll, the other a childs 
picture-vook, and ever and anon giving uw. 
terance to that peculiar, appalling cry before 
described, was a young girl of, I should 
judge, some twenty or twenty-one years of 
age, of fine stature, handsome form, but 


with hands and arms unnaturally long and 
scrawny, terminated by thick, dark nails of 
an extreme length. Her face was a singu- 
lar combination of repulsive ugliness and 
the most attractive beauty. The low, re 
treating forehead, upon which the hair 


grew almost down to the bushy eyebrows, 
was supplemented by a pair of eyes of most 
beautiful, soft brown, by a nose which 
might have served for a sculptor’s model, 
and by well-rounded, downy cheeks, whose 
soft flush: rivaled the delicate bloom of the 
peach; whilst the chin, retreating like the 
forehead, was surmounted by a mouth buge 
and wide, from which the under jaw 
dropped lousely away, disclosing great, long 
teeth, similar to those of an animal, 

I stood staring in stupefied amazement at 
this wonderful creature ; and when, with the 
nimbleness of a gazelle, she bounded away 
from Bradiey’s grasp, touching we as she 
passed with her cold, clammy fingers, I 
started back in shuddering affright. 

With acunning alertness, most surprising 
to behold, she foiled our utmost endeavors 
to secure her; and, now bounding up one 
flight of stairs, now skipping down another, 
now gliding through the long corridors, she 
led us a mad chase, and at last stood close 
upon the edge of a steep stairway which 
led to the kitchen below. 

Great Heavens! one faise step would pre- 
cipitate her to the bottom! 

George cried out in excited tones, — 

* Take care! Come away, quick!” 

Helen sank in terror to the floor, Jeanie 
uttered a piercing scream of horror, and I 
sprang hastily forward, but too late wo 
avoid the catastrophe. 

The gir) had lost her balance, — bad fal- 
len, striking each step in the fearful de- 
scent, and was lying in a motiomless heap at 
the bottom. 

How we all managed simultaneously 
reach her side is a mystery, but there we all 
were at the self-same moment, bending 
over her prostrate body. She was entirely 
unconscious, though still breathing. George 
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raised her tenderly in his arms and bore her 
to her apartment above, whilst I went hur- 
riedly in search of a physician, 

But, although everything was done for 
the poor girl that it was in the limits of 
haman possibility to do, all was of no 
avail; her neck was broken by the fall, and 
she lived but a few moments, passing away 
without a struggle, 


After a late breakfast, of which George 


and I partook alone, the ladies having gone 
w take a little rest after the excitement of 
the last few hours, my host drew me into 
bis study, and, while pacing the floor with 
rapid strides, spoke as follows: — 


“You once asked me, Fred, immediately 


upon your arrival, if you remember, if our - 


other child had died, and I gave you the 
impression that she did. But such was not 
the case, my friend, She was then alive 
and well; it was she whom you saw last 
night; it is she who is at this moment lying 
cold and silent up-stairs, 

“It was a bitter blow to my wife and I,’’ 
he continued after a slight pause, *‘ when 
we found out that our eldest child, our first- 
born, Was not all right, was, in short, an 
idiot of the incurable kind, with a most 
singular, repulsive appearance; and when 
at the age of three years she had grown no 
better, but rather worse, we bent all our ef- 
forts toward the concealment of our shame, 
And to this end we purchased this house, 
fitted up a suite of rooms pon the third 
floor with every comfort and luxury, placed 
there the unfortunate child, closely guarded, 
kindly cared for by a faithful nurse and 
companion, had her death announced in 
the papers, even appointed a funeral, — 
Heaven forgive us! — and conveyed a coffin 
filled with stones to the cemetery, and had 
it carefully interred. And, for eighteen 
loug years, the girl has remained up there 
un the third floor, in strict retirement, her 
very existence unknown outside of our own 
household. 

“She has been supplied with every com- 
fort, her slightest, most unreasonable wish 
gratified, attended with unremitting care 
and tencerness by her mother, and of late 
Years by her sister as well, and, I believe, 
has always been perfectly happy. 

“It has been this wearing grief, this 
hidden sorrow, this eonstant, harassing 
fear, lest our secret should be discovered, 
that has so aged, so saddened, my Helen 
and I, But, thank Heaven! the unfortu- 


nate creature has now gone where concéa)- 
ment and secrecy are no longer necessary, 
and where her spirit is possessod of its 
rightful intelligence, Happy release! hap» 
py release!’ and he curned away in tears. 
A little later, as I was returning from a 
neighboring conservatory with a bouquet of 
tuberoses and camellias, I encountered 
Jeanie, to whom I had not addressed a 


word since our sad parting of the previous 
evening, and requested her to accompany 
me to the chamber of death. 

She readily acceded to my request, and 
together we ascended to the apartments 
upon the third floor, rich in luxurious car- 


pets and furniture; gay in light cclors, in 
fresh, bright pictures, in innumerable ele- 
gant ornaments and nick-nacks, and with 
toys of the most elegant description scat 
tered about in profusion, while, just out- 
side the windows which opened to the floor, 
was a long veranda inclosed to the roof by 
a light trellis covered with trailing vines of 
arbutus and ivy, filled with rare plants and 
shrubs, in the midst of which were hung, 
in gilded cages, a mocking-bird and gayly 
plumaged canaries, 

In the midst of all this luxury and beau- 
ty, lay the girl for whom it was all prepared, 
cold and siill, her hands peacefully folded 
upon her silent breast, her beautiful eyes, 
through which never a ray of intelligence 
had shot, closed forever, her spirit taken 
flight from these trivial things below to 
brighter scenes above, 

I placed a delicate bud in the long, thin 
fingers, another at the throat, and the re- 
maiider of the sweet-smelling flowers in a 
vase by the couch; and then stood for long, 
Jeanie at my side, gazing in silent thought 
upon the silent form before me. At last 
Jeanie, with the tears coursing down her 
cheeks, murmured, in tender, wistful ac- 
cents, — 

‘She is happy now, poor dear, happier 
than she could ever have been here;’’ and 
then after a pause she added with a deep 
sigh, **She was a great care; no one but 
mamma and I know how great.” 

A sudden thought flashed into my mind, 
a sudden hope into my heart, and, turning 
to my companion, [ said with eager 
haste, — 

“Tell me one thing, Jeanie. If this event 
had occurred before I put that question to 
you last evening, would your answer have 
been different?” 
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“ Yes, it would,’’ was the low, tremulous 
answer; “but I could never have left my 
parents so long as they had this heavy bur- 
den to bear, — never.”’ 

Ciasping the sweet girl passionately to my 
breast I jed her from the room and down to 
the study, where I startled George and 
Helen vut of their quiet grief by my vehe- 
ment avowal of love and urgent entreaty 
for the hand of their daughter, 

They gave a cordial, hearty aproval of 
their darling’s choice, and in eager triumph 
I vore my precious prize to the library, 
where, hand clasped in hand, we spent the 
whole ofthat half-happy, half-sad day, in 
talxing of our blissful future. 

That night we bore the still, cold form of 
the unfortunate to her last resting-place in 
the beautiful cemetery, and laid it close by 
the simple, chaste monument which had 
for so many years borne the words, — 
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SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
ADELE, 
ELDEST DAUGHTER OF 
GEORGE R. AND HELEN M. BRADLEY, 
“ME TEMPERETH THE WIND TO THE SHORN 
LAMB.” 


Well, my story is ended. What more 
have I to add, indeed, unless it may be that 
in a few months after the events narrated, 
Jeanie and I were quietly united without 
ostentation or show; and that George and 
Helen, relieyed of the heavy burden, the 
weight of care which had so grievously op- 
pressed them, and having their daughter 
and myself ever near to impart comfort and 
cheer, regained somewhat of their old-time 
happy, lignt-hearted gayety, and that the 
skeleton in the closet” became a thing of 
the past? 


TODAY. 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


Red roses to gather, and dreams to dream, 
A place to dream in sleepy and sweet, 
Where thrushes pipe to the flute of the stream, 
The sweet day gives you here at her feet, 


And still you would hasten her light away, 
So yellow, so meliow over the leas, 

Scorning her birds with their light-hearted lay, 
Her crimson poppies and golden bees, 


For there is a gossiping wind which tells 
Strange tales ot tomorrow’s lofty towers, 

Where merrily swinging are banners and bells, 
Instead of these sleepy meadow flowers, 


Where great ships hasten from countries afar, 
Where holiday faces laugh and shine, 

Where red gold is gleaming and full herds are, 
Where gay lights flash into bubbling wine.} 


But wait, my sweet one, and gather vour flowers: 
Fairy-land ’s dear, and the butterflies know 

The shortest way thither, through all the hours 
White sails over to sunny Spain blow. 


But never, my dear, from Tomorrow’s strand 
Do they sail for any sweet land like Spain; 
And there the long bridge into Fairyland 
Is broken, anc cannot be traveled again. 


Charlestown, Mass., April, 1879. 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND. 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“You will remember the day when I first 
et you. Ihad returned home, and there 
lhe first piece of news I heard was your 
sory. I hastened to see you, and immedi- 
aiely made up my mind that here was my 
romance ready started, a full-blown fairy 
tale, the good god-mother only wanted, 
which, of course, 1 determined to be. In 
other words, Archie, I saw there was a 
weret, and made up my mind to discover it. 
My first step was to have your likeness 
painted; Mr. Clinton did this for me; it 
vasexhiviied in the Academy of the fol- 
lowing year; and 1 had it watched. It was 
loldme presently that a lady was frequently 
wen sitting opposite to this portrait, and 
meday 1 went myself, hoping to see her. 
For some time I sat in this particular room, 
watching; presently two ladies attracted my 
wention. One was delicate-looking and 
ingile, her eves were pale blue, her hair 
was flaxen, and there was a half-querulous, 
half-frightened expression in her face. The 
uher was perfectiy different. She was tall 
tad firmly fashioned, and, her voice was 
p likea man’s, It struck me that the 
mall pale lady was afraid of her compan- 
. She seemed, however, to have a cer- 


tain plan of her own. I could see her, 
almost artfully drawing her companion 
toward the seat where I was. It was full. 
She looked at it wistfylly. A gentleman 
was with me, and I motioned hiin to rise, 
Then I heard her say apologetically to her 
companion, ‘Will you mind going round 
alone? Lam so tired; I really cannot stand 
any longer; you will find me here when you 
want me, you know,’”’ 

I suspected the lady addressed of think- 
ing a snarl, her face looked so vixenish; she 
did not speak it, however; probably she had 
become distinctly aware that I was observ- 
ing her. She turned away without any re- 
mark, and the little fair lady took her seat 
near me, ; 

Then for the first time she iifted her 
eyes to the picture which faced us, It was 
your portrait, Archie, I watched her fur- 
tively, and I saw a troubled look in her 
face, such as one sees in a perplexed child; 
and afterward her eyes filled with tears, 
which rolled slowly down her cheeks, I 
waited until she was composed again, and’ 
then I addressed her. 

*** The portrait seems to interest you,’ I 
said. . 
‘*She started painfully. I tried to put 
her at her ease by saying, with a smile, — 
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***T spoke because I know the original.’ 

** She wiped away her tears, sighed deep- 
ly, and turned to me, with asad attempt at 
a smile, 

“ «His mother must be proud of him,’ 
she said. 

*“** He bas neither mother nor father,’ I 
answered. 


“An orphan! poor boy!’ For a few 


moments she paused, then. looking into my 
face, ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘ will you forgive me 
for asking you about him? I had a son 
once. He would have been his age — just.’ 

*** Ask me as many questions as you like 
* He is a great favor- 


about Archie,’ I said. 
ite with we.’ 

“*Archie!’ She caught back her breath. 
* How strange! my lost darling’s name was 
Archie. And’ —she went on hesitatingly, 
as if longing yet afraid to speak —‘ this 
Archie, you say, has no mother?’ 

strange thing is,’ I answered, 
‘that he uever seems to have had any 
mother.’ 

** Her blue eyes turned upon me so wildly 
that I began to fear I had gone toofar. Be- 
sides our time was short, for at this unfor- 
tunate moment ber companion was coming 
back for her. 

“She looked terribly frightened; but I 
just succeeded in making her understand 
that I would be in the same place on the 
following day, when I could teil her more. 

** You may be sure, Archie, that I was in 
my place at the time agreed on. The little 
fair lady came in a few moments later, and 
I was pleased to see that her companion was 
changed. She was leaning now on the arm 
of one who looked like an old family ser- 
vant. Her eye ran round the room; and 
even as I approached them it rested on the 
portrait. 

*O ma’am!’ she cried out, ‘however 
could you make any mistake about it? It’s 
Master Archie himself, the blessed lamb! 
and me to be thinking him drowned!’ 

*“** This is the lady who knows about him, 
Martha,’ the mistress said; ‘ you ask her, 
you have a better head than I have. I’m 
80 afraid it’s wicked.’ 

*** Wicked! bless your dear silly heart! 
but there,’ addressing me, ‘ it’s no wonder, 
They ’ve that way of mixing up good and 
bad, a saint out-and-out would be puzzied.’ 

“Therewith she launched out into a de- 
tailed history of a certain little boy. whom 
she had ‘taken from tne month,’ to quote 
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her own words, and nursed faithfully up tp 
the moment when he had become * that yp. 
manageable’ that it was thought well y 
the family to send him to school, 

“This sending-to-school, according 
Martha, had been a very bad move, — noi s 
much as regarded the boy, who became really 
‘more the boy-like’ (I quote her again), 
but as regarded his mother. She was 
lonely and * put about,’ that she did a silly 
thing, which she couldn’t undo, — she mar- 
ried again. Then came change. Martha 
was dismissed, and Master Archie was sent 
to a new school, with the express purpose, 
Martha declared, of getting rid of him. 

** But you are beginning to see what all 
this means, my poor Archie; be patient 4 
few moremoments, I leave Martiia’s story, 
the whole of which you will imagine, She 
herself had, in the mean time, spent her say- 
ings in stock for a little shop; and, for the 
sake of old love, had settled near your 
mother, Suddenly, while we were talking, 
Martha and your mother caught sight of 
a head in the crowd. 

**Martha looked stern and _ belligeren; 
your poor mother turned pale and trembled, 
I did not wish to distress her, so I fell of 
from them, watching pretty closely all the 
time. 

** Another was standing before your por 
trait, Archie: that he recognized it at ones 
was quite clear. If ever I saw rage aud 
discomfiture on any face, it was on his. Bu 
on this occasion [ did not see mucii, for ie 
joined your poor mother, who looked tem 
bly frightened, and after a few more mo 
ments they all left the building together. 

‘*] was pretty sure that they would no 
come again, so this method of finding ou 
more was shut out from me; but, of cour, 
I was not to be baflled. Indeed, both fe 
your sake and for my own, the difficulie 
stimulated me. But your lips are trem 
bling and your eyes are on fire; you wait 
to know the end, 

“* Martha was my resource, She went ¥ 
the house where your mother was living 
and heard that she had been taken ill. Sb 
and other friends of mine watched. Days 
weeks, months passed. I was backwar 
and forwards between country and 
never ceasing to work for the discovery 
my secret, 

“ At last, one day in the autumn of | 
year, Martha came to me in great diste 
She had seen and spoken to your m0 
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My Mother's Husband. 


slone; she feared she was quite out of her 
mind. 

“The description of her state might well 
have made me despair. It did, — but only 
in this sex:se, that it drove me to employ a 
desperate expedient, which had occurred to 
me, but had been rejected, since even the 
stanch Martha had considered it impracti- 
cable. 

“You will think the same, perhaps, when 
[tell you that 1 had made up my mind to 
steal your mother from her own home, with- 
out the knowledge of either her husband or 
his friends, and to keep her in close retire- 
ment, until I could try the effect of other 
influences in restoring her mind. 

“It was a daring plan. Yes; when I 
jook back, I am almost surprised at my own 
audaci.y. 

“] won over Martha, We succeeded in 
corrupting ail the servants in your mother’s 
house, 

“One night, when their master was out, 
we walked in quietly, and took possession of 
your mother, 

“That very night we brought her to the 
Manor House. Why did I not tell you? 
Well, we were afraid. A shock might have 
been fatal to our experiment. This you, of 
tourse, could not have understood, On all 
accounts I thought it better to keep her in 
hiding. 

“She was in a dreamy state during the 
journey. Whien she opened her eyes on the 
followingday, —I put her and Martha in 
the turret-room, you know, that commands 
tuch a magnificent view over the whole 
country, —she did not seem at all bewil- 
dered. It was her impression, I presently 
found out, that she had died, and was be- 
ginning a new life in another world. But 
in the mean time, for I felt the responsibil- 
ity to be greater than I had any right.to un- 
dertake, I sent for one of our. first physi- 
cians, He gave me good hope, and prom- 
ised to keep my secret. I may teli you, for 
he is a man of the world, that he would 
not have been so ready to fallin with my 
mad schemes, had he not believed with me 
that deleterious if not actually poisonous 
drugs had been given to your mother, and 
that all ber surroundings at home were such 
ato have precluded hgpe of the recovery 
of her reason, 

“But I must tell you my plan. We en- 
couraged the stravge notion that had taken 
Possession of your mother. While her body 
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was daily getting stronger, we surrounded 
her with a dreamy and unreal atmosphere, 
We dresse? her in light colors, and so ar- 
ranged that she should not go about the 
house except at night, or in the dim morn- 
ing. This is how the ghost story got about. 

* Partly for mischief, partly to puzzle my 
guests, I hal a dress made for her after the 
fashion of that which my housekeeper tells 
me our family skeleton wears, In this your 
mother flitted about like a spirit; and very 
like a spirit she was in those days, with her 
gentle, grateful ways, and her pathetic 
mind-wandering. 

“That was about the time when I came 
over to fetch you, Archie. Do you remem- 
ber what an evening that was? Before din- 
ner, you know, when the sky was full of 
color, I took you out upon the lawn. How 
capricious you thought me for insisting that 
ycu should stand on the garden-wali! But, 
as you did not think it polite to refuse me, 
you obeyed, and for a few moments you 
stood there in high relief against the glow- 
ing sky. I see you know now whyI did 
this’? 

Know! 1 could have knelt down then 
and there, and kissed her feet; but I did not, 
of course. I was as unready as u:ual. 
Smiling, she put out her little hand, which 
I kissed reverently. 

* After that,” she went on, “* your moth- 
er saw you frequently. I found out soon 
that these glimpses of you had a singular 
effect upon her mind. Every one of them 
seemed to be, as it were, a fresh link to the 
past. The incidents of your childhood 
lived again in her mind; she would wander, 
in the most touching way, about your little 
sayings, your small generosities, and wiliful- 
nesses. Day by day her mind became clear- 
er; and, feeling at Jast that the critical mo- 
ment was near, I sent for Martha, who had 
returned to her business, and paid a visit to 
London. 1 see you remember the time. 
Our great doctor could not come to us; I 
went to him. I must tell you that with re- 
turning consciousness an access of fear had 
come to your mother, She trembled every 
time a bell rang, or a door opened; she re- 
fused to be left alone for amoment. I saw 
that, with the resurrection of the past, she 
began to expect and dread a return to all 
that was painful in the life from which 1 
had rescued her, 

“You will remember now the evening I 
sent for you.”’ 
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My face flamed; and, smiling, she tapped 
me lightly on the cheek. 

“Tt was not my purpose, foolish boy,’’ 
she said, **to draw upon myself that ava- 
lanche of fine speeches with which vou fa- 
vored me. But, as I have said, 1 was sad 
and lonely, and — well, I will confess tie 
truth —your honest devotion did me good. 
What I had really wished, was, in the first 
place, to let you know that Tiny had desert- 
» ed me; and, in the second place, to bring 
you and vour mother together. I was dis- 
appointed, however, as you will have 
guessed. I had promised to tell you noth- 
ing; she was to come down the turret-stairs. 
whose door opens upon the lawn, and to 
surprise you by appearing at my sitting- 
room window. She reached the garden, 
you heard her footfall outside, but at the 
jast moment her courage failed her. She 
saw ashadow on the lawn, of some tree or 
shrub, no doubt, and, making up her mind 
that Mr. Palmer was near, ran up again to 
her room, There 1 found her later, tremb- 
ling and weeping, but happily still herself. 

*-It was then we formed the rapid deter- 
mination to leave England, for a time at 
least. and send for you to come to us, 

“* Mr. Palmer and his sister, I hear, begin 
to suspect that the suicide with which, at 
first, they credited your mother's disappear- 
ance, did not really take place. They will 
move heaven and earth to find out where 
she is biding, English law is singular, in- 
comprehensible to me, — it might force her 
back to him. I, in any case, have done 
what is distinctly illegal. But here we ere 
beyond the reach cf our court’s jurisdiction, 
and have leisure to consider what is best to 
be done.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Even to remember that day bewilders me, 
and to put down in black and white what 
was the effect on my mind of Miss Beau- 
fort’s communication would be purely im- 


possible. For some time I could not be 
quite sure whether or no I had all my senses 
about me. It was early when the story had 
been told, and, since the knowledge that I 
would arrive that morning had been care- 
fully kept from my mother, she was still 
asleep. At Miss Beaufort’s orders, Juan 
put before me food and drink, of which I 
partook mechanically. like one in a dream. 
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Afterward I was shown to a room, where| 
rested und dressed. 

An hour, two hours, passed away; I cap. 
not tell how long; it seemed an age, A; 
last Juan knocked at the door, and jini. 
mated that the ladies were expecting me w 
breakfast. 

Siowly I followed him. What a medley 
of thoughts and feelings were in my mind! 
My hand was on the handle of the door, | 
turred it, lingeringly. There was the rus 
tle of a silk dress. Miss Beaufort had lef, 
the room by another door. Juan, at the 
same moment, retired, with an encouraging 
gesture. I was left alone. How I plucked 
up heart to cross the threshold I scarcely 
know. I was so afraid she would reproach 
me for what 1 now looked upon as my cow- 
ardiy desertion, But it was done at last, 
and no sooner done than I was ashamed of 
my hesitation. 

My mother came forward with a little ery. 
Had she grown older? Had cruel treatment 
driven her to desperation? It may have 
been so, but to me she was the very litte 
mother I recollected; the mother to whom 
I had clung in my babyhood, and over 
whom, later, I had tyrannized; the moth- 
er who had been always kind, always de, 
voted. always patient. 

But. oh! it was very pitiful. I was as 
unready as usual, emotion was choking me, 
and, before I could prevent her, she was on 
her knees before me, and covering my hands 
with kisses, 

** Archie, darling,’’ she cried out, “I have 
been a bad mother, but can my poor dear 
boy forgive me?” 

I caught her up from the ground. 

**I did it for the best,’’ she said, tear 
running down her face, ‘I thought it was 
the best, indeed I did, He talked so beau 
tifully about you; but I must have been 
selfish, I think, or God would n’t have pun- 
ished meso, When they told me you were 
dead, dvar, I knew it was because you were 
unhappy; and then 1 hated him, and tied 
to get to you, oh! so many ways, but I 
could n’t. The look of the poison made me 
sick, and it was such a long jump from the 
bridge into the river, and the string would 
never go tight enough round my neck. 
And then the doctors said I was weak-mind- 
ed, and Mr, Palmer’s sister came, Archie, 
darling, are you erying? What a tender 
heart yon have! But you must n’t ery, 
dear. Weare going to be happy now.” 
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So she ran on in the first moments of our 
exciternent. 

I did all I could to soothe her. I was a 
man, (said, I was strong and experienced. 
[| would let nothing and nobody hurt her. 
She must trust in me. 

Strangely, as I thus spoke, did the memo- 
ry break upon me of another creature, ten- 
der and helpless, wko at that very moment, 
perhaps, was trusting in me, looking for my 
assistance, and looking in vain. 

Meanwhile, calmness returned to my dear 
mother, and, leaving me alone for a few 
moments, she went to fetch her to whose 
patient kindness and loving ingenuity this 
happy re-union was due, 

I must pass over the details of that break- 
fast. After it was over, Miss Beaufort 
said, — 

“Itis time we should talk a little busi- 
ness,”’ 

lanswered at once, ‘‘ Yes, it is time; and 
my first business”? — 

“Isto take care of your mother, and re- 
cover your inheritance,” interrupted Miss 
Beaufort; afterward’? —she looked with a 
roguish smile toward my mother, who 
smiled responsively, and taking my hand 
stroked it gently. 

“Archie looks serious,’’ she said; ** but 
it is all to be made up to him now. My 
poor dear boy will forget about the past, 
Do you know, darling, that you are a rich 
man? The property has increased ever so 
much, they say. Mr. Palmer was zoing to 
buy a place in the country.” 

“We must set about getting it back at 
once,” Miss Beaufort said. ‘“ Archie, you 
will have to prove vour identity. I fear, 
under the circumstances, your mother’s ev- 
idence will not be considered conclusive, 
Have you any relic of the past?” 

Here my dear mother clapped her hands 
like a child, 

“The locket,” she said. “I gave him the 
locket, and it has our likenesses in it.’’ 

I did not speak for a moment, —I was 
thinking; and Miss Beaufort raid, — 

“Surely you have not been so mad as to 
dispose of it?” 

There was a strange lightness of exulta- 
tion at my heart, which might, had 1 been 
calm enongh to think seriously, have re- 
vealed to me a secret concerning myself, as 
answered, — 

, “Yes, I have disposed of it. Mother, do 
hot look so startled, Miss Beaufort, my 


best friend, pardon me, I shall recover the 
locket again, but only when my first and 
most urgent duty is performed. It is in 
Tiny’s keeping. I entrusted it to her the 
last time I saw her.’’ I turned to Miss 
Beaufort, whose face had changed singular- 
ly. ‘lam sure,” I went on, ** you do not 
know where she is, or you would have told 
me. I am convinced, as fully as of my 
identity, that neither ingratitude nor any 
other baseness made Tiny leave you, There 
has been a misunderstanding, and it is my 
duty to search it out.” 

The young Lady of the Manor rose from 
her seat. ‘* If these are your convictions,”’ 
she said haughtily, “follow them. I will 
not hinder you; go at once; but’’—she 
fixed her eyes upon me steadily — *‘ allow me 
to make a suggestion that possibly has not 
occurred to you. I may know where she is; 
in keeping it secret I may be trying to save 
you from pain,‘ that, under the circum- 
stances, would be useless,” 

There was something base about this 
speech, and it stung me to the quick. 

* That,’? I answered calmly, “1 could 
not believe, even on the testimony of you, 
benefactress.”’ 

*“*What I have done for you,”’ she said, 
‘pray leave out of this question. Would 
you believe the evidence of your own 
senses?”’ 

* I shall never be put to the test.’’ 

** You are sure of that?” 

** As sure as that I live.’’ * 

“Gothen. You are in aright frame for 
a discoverer of — truth.” 

** Miss Beaufort, ] have made you argry.”’ 

** Angry! my dear boy!”’ 

My mother. was looking in bewilderment 
from one to the other.. Miss Beaufort put 
her band on her arm, 

**We have told him too soon,” she said: 
“he is not ready for us yet.” 

** Archie, dear,’? my mother cried sorrow- 
fully, “you are not hurting her, are you? 
She has been so good to us. And she 
knows best, dear, she knows the world, and 
she is courageous. You will do what she 
wishes?”’ 

It was a distressing moment. My throat 
contracted ; there was a dismal throbbing in 
my head; my heart swelled as if it would 
burst. It was so hard, so’ unspeakably 
hard, to meet my mother’s pleading eyes; 
to know that by her, to whom I owed every- 
thing, I was considered ungrateful, suspi- 
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cious, untrue; to set aside, for a season 
even, what, under any other cirenmstances, 
would have been my most imperative duty; 
but, spite of all, with a doggedness that 
amounted to obstinacy, I held firmly to my 


purpose, 

** Mother, have patience!’ I cried out. 
“I will do everything you both wish; I will 
indeed; but I must do this first,”’ 

‘* Why all this emphasis?” Miss Beaufort 
said quietly. ‘‘Is any one preventing you 
' from starting? For my part, I am quite 
ready to help you, — yes, even by a direc- 
tion.”’ 

Stooping, she whispered a word in my 
ear. 
Though I had been half expecting it, my 
blood curdied in my veins. I did not be- 
lieve it; no, —a thousand times no. Be- 
fore those whom I love best in the world, I 
can say that my faith in my little playmate 
was as firm now as on that morning long 
ago, when, while a new life was dawning 
upon us, she knelt by my side, and offered 
up her simple prayer. 

That which really awed me was the 
ehange that had come over the lovely face I 
knew so well. I: was convulsed, darkened; 


its very beauty seemed to be passing away 
in a night of passion, 
I shrank from her touch. She laughed, 


and went toward the door. Gone was that 
sudden darkening. I could have fancied I 
had dreamed it. 

**Make yours plans irrespective of 
she said lightly. “I have given so much 
time to Archie's business that my own has 
suffered. Good-by! good-by!’’ 

It was veritably good-by, though we little 
thought it at the time. 

I spent an hour with my mother, trying 
to make her understand the reason why my 


first duty must be to find Tiny, At the 
end of that time there was a knock at the 
door of our room, followed immediately by 
the entry cf a waiter with a note. 

I opened it hastily, for I knew our young 
lady’s handwriting, It contained the fol- 


lowing words: — 


**I was foolish enough to think you dif- 
ferent from the multitude. I put you to 
the test, and you failed to stand it. So, 
favewell! You have given me pleasure, I 
have given you benefits, We are quits, and 
can part good friends. A piece of business 
to eonciude with, — you will soon come into 
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your property, and may think of buying 
land; for the sake of old times, see if the 
Manor may not suit you. I intend to sei 
it. Good-by, my baby. From — 

WANDERING METER.” 


I rang the bell, and asked for Juan, He 
had left with his mistress and the rest of 
her servants in a traveling carriage, I wa 
told. 

I asked where they had gone. No one 
knew. It was the opinion of the waiter 
that they did not know themselves, He 
understood English, and had heard the di- 
rections to the driver: so far as he could 
make out, these were simply that he should 
drive on. The hotel-bill for herself and us 
had been paid up to date, a::d the proprietor, 
to whom the lady was well known, had re 
ceived orders to supply us with any money 
or necessaries we might require, sending 
the account to her bankers, 

That was all. I had offended her, and 
she had thrown me on my own resources; 
tor the future I should have to act and judge 
for myself. 

I recognized this, and presently recovered 
my spirits. The first emotion had been 
fierce regret; the second —disbelieve me 
who will; I speak the truth — was a sense 
of relief. A chain that had bound my 
limbs seemed to be broken: for the first 
time since, in her boudoir, I had poured 
out my raptures; for the first time since | 
had seen that strange smile on her face— 
even now I scarcely dare think of it; it 
maddens me, — I was my own master, 

Begging my mother to rest, I went to my 
room and sat down tothink. I dared not, 
in ber state of heaith and nerves, take her 
back to England; I dared not leave her 
alone in this strange place; and yet every 
moment's delay might be vital to my poor 
little Tiny. What was Ito do! It was in 
a bappy moment that the memory came 
me of one good friend. Martha! yes, of 
course, Mariha; why had I not thought of 
her before? She would take my place with 
my mother, I would go back to London, 
find Tiny, and come to some understanding 
with Mr, Palmer. 

It was no sooner thought about thao 
acted upon. I sent off a telegram to Mar 
tha, who came by the next tidal boat, and 
pr.mised not to leave my mother till my 
turn, 

How strangely tbe fullness or barrenuet 
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Billy Jones’s Adventure. 


of incident modifies our conception of the 
fight of time! Not a week had passed 
since the evening when I was sent for to the 
Manor house, barely a fortnight since Tiny’s 
disappearance. But when, in the gray of a 
still morning, I stood alone on one of the 
London bridges, looking down the misty 
river, or away over the multitude of build- 
ings, and thinking — wondering how I 
should begin my task —wondering what the 
end of it all would be, — looking back, and 
endeavoring as well as I could to take the 
measuré of things, — that all this had passed 
in a fortnight staggered me. 

Before another fortnight, — what? 
gouldnot answer. I felt sad and dreary. [ 
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had never seen London before, and its huge, 
ness bewildered me, If 1—a man, as I ber 
lieved myself to be —were thus affected, 
what, under like circumstances, would be 
the feelings of a girl, little more than a 
child, who had lived in a village all of her 
life-time? While as to finding her, —I 
groaned within myself. 1 think at that 
moment I would have given all I possessed, 
my new hopes, my art, my very life, to 
meet one of her saucy smiles, ~ 

Alas! It was the sad look, the flowi 
tears, that 1 remembered now. It was the 
echo of that mournful cry, * I thought the 
world would have been different,’’ which 
rang continually in my ears, 


BILLY JONES’S 
BY MRS. A. 


Billy Jones woke up one bright spring 
morning with a vague uncomfortable feel- 


ing that something unpleasant had hap- 
pened, and, by the time his eyes were fully 
opened, he remembered the cause of his 


discomfort. The image of his teacher rose 
before him, and the awful words sounded 
again in his ears, — 

“William Jones, if your geography les- 
son is not perfect tomorrow, I shall give 
you a severe whipping.” 

Billy also made a discovery as he was 
slowly dressing himself, which was this: 
He had a sore throat, — yes, — he was sure 
he had a very sore throat, and that malady 
increased to such a degree that he declared, 
when he made his appearance at the break- 


fast table, that his “throat hurt him aw- 
ful,” and of course he could n’t think of 
going to school. It must be acknowledged 
that Biliy ate a very hearty breakfast for a 
boy with an ‘ awful sore throat.”’ 

He laid down on the settee, and heard 
With solemn satisfaction the school-vell 
ring, but really it was very hard for him to 
lie still until the second beil rang for school 
tocommence, which was a long interval of 
fifteen minutes, Aftersnine o'clock Billy 
became aware of a remarkable fact, and 
that was, he was rapidly growing better. 
Had he been an older boy he would not 
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have been so much surprised at this phe- 
nomenon, Older people are often much 
surprised to find when they reach the dent- 
ist’s door that the aching tooth is better, if 
not quite well. 

An hour and a half dragged slowly along, 
and when Billy heard the recess bell ring 
he feit that he could not stay in the house 
another moment, — his mother was not in 
the room to object, — so he got his hat and 
walked out in the yard. Here was a pretty 
predicament for a boy to be in, who had not 
a pain or an ache in the world. It was a 
sultry day, and Billy’s throat was done up 
in a red flannel bandage. How hot he felt! 
and how he longed for a lunch of raw tur- 
nips or parched corn, or some other indi- 
gestible horror so highly relished by the 
average schvol-boy! How he wished to join 
his comrades in the game of bali! he could 
hear their shouts in the distance, and sadly 
he remembered of a little difficulty between 
himself and Bobby Kerr, which he had 
promised that individual to settle that re- 
cess in the alley back of the school-house, 
Bobby would be sure to misconstrue his 
absence from school, especially if he ap- 
peared the next day without the red-flannel 
bandage on his throat. He grew hotter 
than ever at the dreadful thought. By and 


by he wandered to the garden, and began an 
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operation which he had repeated every day 
since he had planted his sweet peas, — this 
was to dig them’up to see if they had 
sprouted. It was a little satisfaction to 
him in his melancholy mood to find that 
three or four showed signs of germination. 
Then he visited his quail trap that had been 
set for weeks in a corner of the yard. Billy 
had never seen a quail in the yard upon any 
occasion, but he had traded with Bobby 
Kerr for the trap, giving two fish-hooks, a 
knife with three broken blades, and a kite, 
which, owing to its faulty coustruction, had 
never been made to fly; and Billy felt that 
uniess he should some time find a quail in 
the trap, the trade, as faras he was con- 
cerned, was a bad one, Bobby likewise 
cherished similar views concerning his part 
of the transaction, and after breaking his 
fish-hooks and becoming disgusted at his 
many futile attempts to fly the kite he gave 
utterance to the opinion that he had been 
cheated in the trade, and the unpleasant- 
ness which was to have been settled at this 
particular recess was relative to this trans- 
action. 

Billy walked slowly back to the house, 
wondering what to do next. Finally he 
thought of his money box, which he brought 
out to the wood-pile. and began counting 
his pennies. Billy’s father gave him a pen- 
ny every time he was at the head of any of 
his classes, which, alas! was so seldom that 
he forgot. from time to time the amount of 
his hoard, and upon several occasions he 
had expressed to his mother his belief that 
the house had been entered by burglars and 
part of his pennies stolen by them, and 
although he was still firmly convinced of 
the truth of his theory he now seldom ven- 
tured to express it on account of the storm 
of ridicule it called forth. There were 
eleven pennies,—enough to make consid- 
erable noise when Billy shook the box hard, 
but not enough to buy a large Newfound- 
land dog that his owner asked three dollars 
for. Billy had resolved successively to buy 
a dog, a double-barreled shot-gun, and a 
pair of skates, and a four-vladed knife. He 
recounted the eleven pennies, and sadly 
abandoned, one after the other, the hope of 
possessing the dog, gun or skates, — per- 
haps the four-bladed knife could be bought 
for eleven pennies, he gnorantly thought; 
at any rate it would n’t take but a few mo- 
ments to climb over the back fence and ran 
‘up te the hardware store and see. He did 
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so, and found to his sorrow that the 

of the cheapest four-bladed knives was 3 
dollar, and Billy replaced the pennies in the 
box, dismayed at the prospect of his cop. 
tinued toilsome progress up the bill of 
knowledge whereon the milestones of pen. 
nies were so few and far between. Soon 
Billy’s natural hopefulness asserted itself, 


‘and he invested five of his eleven pennies 


in fish-hooks, and soon resumed his perch 
on the wood-pile. Before long he became 
so uncomfortable in the sun that he de 
scended, and in so doing he kicked aside 
stick, and disclosed five or six fish-worms, 
What mortal boy could withstand the sight 
of fish-worms when he had new fish-hooks 
in his pocket? That mythical youth was 
not Billy; and so he began preparing his 
fishing tackle for an afternvon’s fishing ex. 
cursion. 

His health began declining rapidly after 
dinner, and he resumed his position on the 
settee until after school had begun, but 
after that hour a small boy might have been 
seen climbing with difficulty over the back 
fence encumbered with a fishing-pole and 
an old oyster-can filled with earth and fish- 
worms, There had been a long season of 
rainy weather, and there was prospect of a 
freshet. The river was muddy, and logs, 
fence rails, and drift of various kinds were 
floating near the banks. Billy knew by 
these signs that the river was stiil rising. 
The old sycamore log on which he usually 
took position when he fished was partially 
submerged; but one end projected over the 
water, and he concluded to be more advent 
urous than usual, and take this plaee, when 
another glance showed him it was already 
occupied by Pompey Goggins, a somewhat 
disreputable colored acquaintance of Billy's. 
He hardiy knew whether to be glad or 
sorry at the sight of Pompey. It was lone 
some fishing alone, he knew by experience; 
but he also knew that his mother had pot 
itively forbidden any further association 
with Pompey ever since a memorable occa 
sion, when Billy had made his appearance 
at the paternal mansion with his clothing 
dirty and torn, his right eye swollen, almost 
shut, and his nose bleeding, — these injuries 
having been inflicted by the aforesaid Pom- 
pey. However, Pompey was something of 
a hero in Billy’s eyes, for he was the owner 
of an old army rifle, and Pompey could 
smoke a real cigar and not get sick from 
the indulgence, 
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Billy soon took his place by Pompey’s 
side, and began conversation, 

* Got any bass yet?’”’ inquired Billy. 

“ Bass!’ exclaimed Pompey, in tones of 
contempt: “ye mus’ be green ter think bass 
‘ud bite in dish ’ere rily water.” 

“Ten what you fishing fur?” inquired 
Billy. 

“Wy, fer cats,” lucidly explained Pom- 


Billy baited his hook, and waited a few 
moments before he ventured timidly to in- 
quire what Pompey meant by saying he was 
fishing for cats. 

“Cat-fish, chile,” curtly replied Pom- 


Ve 

s was plain to Billy’s mind that Pompey 
had not yet buried the figurative hatchet, 
but he prudently restrained his impulse to 
push him off the log into the water, for he 
knew Pompey was older and much stronger 
than he. Bully was fortunate in so doing, 
for Pompey was calling to mind the num- 
ber of times when Billy, being safe in the 
companionship of his comrades, had cow- 
ardly hurled opprobrious epithets at him, re- 
flecting his color and condition. 

The boys fished in silence for some time, 
when Billy felt something tugging at his 
line. He hoped to discomfit his companion 
by hauling up a fine bass, and hurriedly and 
excitediy shouted, ‘* Look, Pompey!” and 
Pompey turned his head to see Billy draw 
upa dead limb that had caught in his hook. 
Pompey broke out into an ecstacy of deri- 
sive laughter. This was too much for Billy 
in addition to his disappointment, He 
dropped his pole, and clinched Pompey, 
when he suddenly became aware thai the 
sycamore log was moving, and Pompey, 
making the same discovery, attributed Bil- 
ly’s demonstrations to his fright, 

The log slowly swayed around, and moved 
swifter and swifter as it entered the current, 
The boys shouted for help, but all the 
noise they could make was drowned by the 
roar of the fast-rising river. There were no 
houses near, and the river at this point ran 
through a forest, and the boys felt the 
prospect for rescue was very faint, and after 
thouting themselves hoarse they settled into 
the apathy of despair. The current soon 
grew stronger, and it was al] they could do 
to keep their balance, ‘The log surged and 
swayed so many times tbey nearly fell 
into the boiling flood. Finally the river 
Sew broader and smoother, and as it wae 


not hard work to keep their seats Billy be- 
gan to speculate as to their probable fate. 
He wondered where the river emptied itself.. 
He hav no clear idea, and concluded te ques- 
tion Pompey. 

‘** Pomp,” he inquired, ‘did you ever go 
to school?” 

** Yes,’’ replied Pompey, ‘‘ went mos’ two 
weeks las’ spring.’’ 

*““Did you ever study geography?’ con- 
tinued Billy.’ 

** Geography? what ’s that?” 

“Why,” explained Billy, ‘that book 
that tells all about rivers and things.’ 

** No,”? slowly responded Pompey, ‘‘ don’t 
guess ever did.”’ 

After a brief silence Billy inquired, — 

** Do you think this river flows into Lake 
Erie?” 

“Yes,” said Pompey, after some deliber- 
ation, *‘ guess it done goes inter Erie.” _ 

Then the river made a turn running di- 
rectly south, and poor Billy, after taxing his 
brains for some time, concluded the river 
did not run into Lake Erie, so he ventured 
upon another conjecture. 

** Pomp,’ said he, don’t you believe this 
river runs into the Mississippi ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said Pompey, ‘* guess it done goes 
inter the Missip.” 

“When do you think we’ll get there, 
Pomp?’ 

**Don’t guess ’fore sun-up,”’ said Pom- 

ve 
van this information accorded with Billy’s 
own ideas, and he laped into silence, He 
pictured the consternation that reigned at 
home, — he fancied he saw his father and 
the neighvors dragging the river, and finally 
bringing up his cold and lifeless remains, 
He saw his mother weeping over them, and 
lamenting she bad ever insisted upon his 
going to school, and had refused to give 
him all the mince-pies and doughnuts he 
wanted, Sometimes the picture was bright, 
and he imagined himself rescued and lion- 
ized and elevated into the dignity of « hero 
by the family and neighbors. 

Billy’s speculations were interrupted by 
noticing the log on which they were floating 
seemed to be getting nearer the shore, and 
finally it entered a cove, in which a mass of 
drift had lodged, and Billy and Pompey 
made their way to the shore without much 
difficulty, and gladly turned their faces 
homeward, It seemed to them that they 
had been afloat for hours, and yet they 
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reached the town in time to encounter the 
crowd of home-bound school-boys, and 
among them Billy’s enemy, Bobby Kerr, 
who was not slow to interpret Billy’s ab- 
sence from school into an admission of cow- 
araice. His jeers and taunts were hard to 
bear, especially as Billy saw Bobby’s opin- 
ion was shared by the rest of the school- 


boys, and Billy hurried home through the 
alley. 

The smal] boy who went supperiess to 
bed that night, and smarting from a severe 
switching, realized to the fullest extent that 
he was not a hero, but a bad little boy who 
did not want to go to school because he was 
too lazy to get his lessons, 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY M. L. BRANCH. 


There was a sound of saw and hammer 
all one afternoon in the upper back room of 
the Locke mansion, and when in the eve- 
ning Gus brought into the sitting-room a 
box-irap, every one knew what the sound 
meant, and no one was more pleased than 
little Harry when his brother said he might 
have it. 

*T°ll go right off and set it in the store- 
room,”’ he said, ** for I know a rat lives in 
there somewhere, ’cause I saw him the oth- 
er day when I went after my skates, I saw 
him just as plain as day; he ran right in be- 
‘hind that big box, and I know I can catch 
him.”’ 

So Harry seized the trap, and was about 
to go into the store-room *‘ to set it,’”? when 
he suddenly remembered that he must have 
something to bait it with; and again he was 
detained by Gus for a few moments, who 
explained to him the manner in which the 
bait should be placed on “the spindle,’ as 
he called it. 

Harry was impatient while his brother 
was explaining it all, and the moment he 
had finished, he ran down into the kitchen, 
and persuaded Betty, the cook, to toast him 
some cheese. Then, taking the trap, he 
hastened to the store-room, and placed it 
near the end of a box, ‘‘ just in the right 
place,” he said, ** for the rat was sure to 
come out that way.” 

After the trap was all ready to spring, 
Harry waited a few moments, intently 
watching it, and hid himself behind a bar- 
rel, wishing, hoping, and almost believing 
that tbe rat, attracted by the odor of the 
toasted cheese, would come out, and, before 


he knew it, find himself imprisoned within 
the relentless walls of adungeon, But you 
know that sometimes you may watch and 
watch, and the very thing you want to hap- 
pen, and expect to happen, and know must 
happen, will not happen at all while you 
are watching. So although Harry kept as 
still as any mouse, with the door so nearly 
closed that there was only a little streak of 
light starting in toward the trap, and though 
he even held his breath for fear of frigliten- 
ing the rat if he should come, and though 
he stood so still that one of his feet ** got to 
sleep,’’? and it seemed as if le had been in 
there almost as long as Rip Van Winkle 
slept upon the mountains, yet no rat came. 

Harry presently went back to the nursery, 
and began to play with his ball, when his 
mamma came in and told him that she and 
papa were going out to a concert, and she 
hoped he would be a good boy while they 
were gone, and mind the nurse, Harry 
said he would, and in his own mind deter 
mined to go to the store-room again to 
watch that trap, thinking he might even 
stay there “ill mamma came back, and 0 
be wide awake on her return, and perhaps 
have a captive rat to exhibit to her. 

As soon as they had gone he went to his 
post, and very carefully and noiselessly sat 
down upon a stool behind a barrel, where 
he could see, but not be seen by, the rat. 
should one venture out, Soon the nurse, 
finding that Harry was very quiet, and 
knowing that no harm could befall him 
there, lay down upon the lounge and 
dropped asleep. It was nine o'clock, a full 
hour after Harry’s usual bedtime, and be 
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A Narrow Escape. 


beganto feel sleepy himself; but he did want 
yo see if anything happened, and he did 
want to sit up till his mamma’s return, 
But you know that a sleepy little boy isa 
very, very sleepy little boy, and it is no won- 
der, that after a while, tired of watching 
and waiting, Harry was at last keeping the 
nurse company in dream-land, totally una- 
ware of the presence of a little, long-tailed, 
black-eyed animal that now and then ran 
close to his feet. clambered upon the trap, 
smelt of its sides, and at last peeped wist- 
fully through its open door, 

All at once, suddenly, there was a sharp 
click, a noise of something falling, a few 
squeals and scratches inside the trap, and 
the half-frightened, comical cry of an awe- 
struck littleboy. Then the store-room door 
flew open, and up jumped the sleepy, 
amazed nurse, as Harry bounded toward 
her, wide awake with excitement, clapping 
his hands for joy, and exclaiming, — 

“Ive caught him! I’ve caught him! 
I’ve caught a rat!’ 

The nurse said there was indeed some- 
thing in the trap, for it was sprung, and she 
could hear a running around inside, It was 


not long before Harry’s mamma came, and 


he related to her his thrilling story of the 
capture of a rat, and insisted that the trap 
should be straightway opened. 

But it was decided, after much argument 
and persuasion, that the animal, whatever 
it was, should be kept imprisoned till morn- 
ing, when it should be let out in the pres- 
ence of the family and the “‘ black and tan.”’ 
So Gus put a flat-iron on the top of the 
trap to keep it closed tight, and it was n’t 
long before there was a little boy fast 
asleep in his bed. 

Morning came, though when Harry awoke 
it was pretty late, and the family were all 
up and at breakfast; when barefooted, and 
in his red nightgown, he came bounding 
into the dining-room, and demanded that 
his trap be opened. 

Then there was a convocation of the fam- 
ily in the nursery; the doors were closed; 
the trap was brought in; Zip, the terrier, 
was held near it by Gus, who was to let 
him go when the rat appeared; the nurse 


stood in a chair to be out of the way of 
danger, barefooted Harry clung to his mam- 
ma for the same reason I fear, and then pa- 
pa slowly lifted the trap-door. Out there 
leaped, not a rat, but a little, sleek, fat, 
nimble, swift-footed mouse, that ran right 
across Hurry’s bare foot, and made him 
jump like a jumping-jack. Then it darted 
under the very chairin which nurse was 
standing, making her scream with fright, 
while Zip rushed barking after, intent on 
seizing his prey. There was a great noise 
for a few minutes, but it suddenly ceased, 
a look of surprise overspread the intelligent 
face of Zip, there was a search for the 
mouse, but nowhere could it be found; and 
it was at last decided that it must have es- 
caped under the base-board, which was 
found to have shrunk in one place suffi- 
ciently, Harry thought, to admit of its slip- 
ping under it. 

So the hunt was abandoned, and it was 
not long before Harry had nearly ceased to 
feel any regret on account of it, After 
a while his papa called him into the library, 
and asked him if he did not want to go to 
the aquarium, and see all the wonderful 
fishes there. Of course he did, and soon 
they were riding along in the horse-car, 
Harry thinking of what he was going to see, 
and papa reading the morning paper. Sud- 
denly Harry slipped down off his seat, and, 
pulling off his cap, exclaimed in great ex- 
citement, — 

“Oh! there’s something in my cap! a 
live thirg!? 

His father seized it, and, as he gave ita 
vigorous shake, sure enough, out dropped 
the very mouse Harry had caught in his 
trap! It ran across the car toward three la- 
dies sitting there, and sudden'y disappeared 
under the straw. There were three screams, 
a quick ring of the bell, three frightened 
women rushing from the car, three five-cent 
pieces lost to the conductor, a convulsed pa- 
pa in the car, an excited boy, and a mouse 
hid away behind a basket under the seat! 

How the mouse got into Harry’s cap was 
never known exactly, unless it ran in there 
when it was lying on the nursery floor. 
But that is where it was, 
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WINTER. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN, 


Winter is coming! Winter is coming!’ 
cried little Alice, clapping her hands, as 
looking from the window she beheld the 
pretty snowflakes falling on a November 
day. ‘'I’m so glad!’ 


**Glad that old cold winter’s coming?” 
said Milly, shrugging her shouiders. ‘“* Why 
are you glad?” 

Nevertheless, she put aside her book, and 
looked out at the sky filling faster and faster 
with the white whirl, aimost biinding her 


eyes, 

“The skating’s spoiled,’ said Georgie 
somberly. ‘I hoped to skate Thanksgiving 
Day all day long.” 

** You would be too tired to dance then in 
the evening,’’ said Milly, 

“IT should skate in the evening,” said 
Georgie, ‘* The grand time was to come in 
the evening. We had our bonfires ready on 
the edge of the ice, and our lanterns talked 
about, — and now this snow wiil come and 
spoil it all.’’ 

** Oh,” said Alice, “I wish I was a boy, 
or old enough to go out on the ice in the 
evening, and see the bonfires.’’ 

** Sitting on the rug in front of the parlor 
fire, reading, and popping corn, is a great 
deal better fun,’’ said Milly. ‘“‘ It frightens 
me, and I shiver, when [ am out on the ice 
im the evening. Beside, I fell and bumped 
my head the iast time I went. Do not you 
remember, Georgie?”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Georgie: “ how frightened 
we were, I’ve bumped my head more than 
once; but I aever felt as frightened as when 
you bumped yours,” 

** remember,”’ said Alice, they brought 
you home in a sleigh. Why, it was good 
sleighing, and good skating too; perhaps it 
will snow, and make sleighing, and leave 
skating, too, before Thanksgiving.” 

“I wish you would go to the ball, 
Georgie, Alice and I are both going,’ said 
Milly. ‘*And we are both going to wear 
our new plaids, the prettiest ones that we 
ever had.” 

**I shall see you at dinner-time,” said 
Georgie, *‘ and if skating is given up I shall 
go to the ball myself, and wear my new 


striped stockings, and pink silk under. 
sleeves.’’ 

This new article of clothing, purely imag. 
inary, furnished a lively conversation, inter. 
rupted by the entrance of the children’s 
parents, the drawing of the window shades, 
and the lighting of the evening lamp. 

The flurry of snow passed; the next 
morning the sun was shining brightly. In- 
dian Summer persisted in throwing its sun- 
shine and warmths over Thanksgiving 
skies, and calling the skaters to their homes, 
where they surely ought to remain on that 
day of all others. Alice and Milly, in their 
bright piaids, danced with Georgie, looking 
80 prettily that he forgave them their errors 
in the dance, After the ball they sat in 
front of the parior fire, and talked over the 
gay event, then slept and woke to true win- 
ter days, which, despite their cold and drea- 
riness, brought their thousand compensa- 
tions. There was skating in the moonlight 
and firelight, and litue Alice, venturing asa 
spectator with the others, fell and bumped 
her head, and ever afterward felt on an 
equality with Georgie and Milly. Mili, 


- turning from the hearth-rug, overcame her 


fears, and loved to frequent the smooth 
shining pond that mirrored the stars and 
thenightfires. Yetthe night oftener found 
her early in bed, telling quaint stories to 
little Alice, and listening to hers in return. 

Waking early in the morning, to tell their 
dreams, they peeped from under the blank- 
ets to see what Jack Frost had painted for 
them on the window-panes. Then followed 
the call to breakfast, the hasty dressing, the 
warm breakfast, the finishing of their toilet 
in mamma’s warm room, the sleigh-ride to 
school, the slippery run home again, the 
evening games, and once more the stories 
under the woollen counterpane, with the 
frosty moonlight lighting their little cham- 
ber. Holidays, Christmas blessings, the 
glad New Year, — why, winter was nearly 
ended! 

We have said nothing of cold toes, hard 
lessons, tiresome school-days, disappoint- 
ments and sicknesses, yet all these were for- 
gotten in the greater wealth of their enjov- 
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ments. And every morning and evening 
they thanked their heavenly Father for his 
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children might have a home and happiness 
like theirs, forever sheltered from the win- 


many benefits, and prayed that all other ter storms, 


A lady entered a car on the Oakwood 
road one day the past week, leading a little 

girl, perhaps four years old, The mother 

sat down and lifted the little one to the seat 

beside her. The child was nibbling at a bit 

of cake or sugar, now and then turning her 

face, full of childish love, up to her mother, 

and murmuring some almost uninteliigible 

words of affection. 

Opposite to mother and child sat another 
younger lady, who often smelled a fresh 
rose which she held. The innocent little 
one before her attracted her attention, and 
the natural kindliness of the sympathetic 
woman-heart prompted her at once to offer 
the fragrant flower to the little budding lily 
opposite, So she ieaned a bit forward, and 
spoke, — 

“Baby want the posy?” 

But the child seemed not to hear, Per- 
haps it was the noise of the moving ear that 
prevented. Then she spoke a little louder, 
and held the flower forward temptingly, 
saying, — 

“ Baby may have the posy.” 

The mother heard, for she looked toward 
the other lady, and smiled, and, oh! such 
a look of heartfelt. gratitude, of motherly 
love, yet heavily saddened with an express- 
ive tinge of sorrow, is seldom seen, And 
still the lady of the rose pressed upon the 
litt!e one acceptance of the flower. 

* Baby take the rose,’”’ holding it almost 
to the child’s hands, And now it seemed 
she was heard, for the blue eyes turned full 
upon her would-be patron, and then in a 
moment she strangely drew back, and turned 
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her eyes appealingly toward her mother’s 


face. The lady with the flower showed her 
bewilderment in her look, while a pained 
expression flitted across the face of the 
mother, who leaned forward and whispered 
just a word, — 

** My darling’s blind!’ 

Then the whole sunless, darkened life of 
the fair little being — fair as the flower 
which had been offered to her — came up 
before the mind. All beauty shut out from 
her forever! For her no foliage-strewn, 
flower-studded scene to follow the bleak- 
ness of winter. No looking with awe into 
the mysterious depths of the night-sky 
sparkling with glittering, twinkling star- 
gems, for over those blue eyes the Creator, 
in the mystery of his designs, had hung the 
impenetrable veil. No expectant gaze to- 
ward the mother’s face for the gentlest 
smile that ever soothes a childish trouble; 
only the blind passage of the little hand 
over and over those features, for one mo- 
ment’s sight of which that growing little 
one will often and often willingly offer 
years of existence, For her the birds will 
sing, but the loveliness of form and feather 
arenot, For her, while the babbling stream 
may make mysterious music, its dimpled 
waves and winding reaches and verdant 
banks do not exist. . 

How bitterly vivid all this, as the lady 
opened the little hand and shut within it 
the thornless stem of the rose, now bearing 
a tear on its petal. 

And there were other swimming eyes in 
the car, 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIn R. Brieas, West BETHEL, 
Oxzjord County, MAINE. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 
48—Wishbone. 49—Protection, 
50—Improvements. 51—Durability. 
52—Introductory, 53—Recruited. 
54—Dramatist. 
55—AMORADO 56— 


57—Callirhoe. 58—P-rivet. 
59—S-iopple. 60—P-raitle. 61—P-otter. 

62—P-recede. 63—N-acre. 
R 65—-V ERILY 

BRAND 

ASPIRES 

MEANS 

L 


67.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in brier, but not in rose; 
The 2d is in mouth, but not in nose; 
The 3d is in sun, but not in cloud; 
The 4th is in gay, but not in proud; 
The 5th is in buy, but not in sell; 
The 7th is in good, but not in well; 
The 7th is in dream, but not in sleep; 
The 8th is in high, but not in deep; 
The 9th is in head, but not in hand; 
The 10th is in sea, but not in land; 
The wkole will never idle stand. 

MOLLIE. 


Syncopations, 

68.—Syncopate to long for, and get a story 
spun out, 

69.—Syncopate a part of the body, and get 
a legal process. 

70.—Syne pate a bird, and get a tumor, 

71.—Svincopate to pull, and get a negress. 

72.—Syncopate a rod, and get to stuff. 

73.—Syucopate a rascal, and get a servant. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


74.—lalf Square. 

To dread; a shelter for horses; double; a 
manufacturing town of Prussia; a river of 
England; present; a consonant. 

Rosk, 


75.— Diamond. 
A consonant; a pronoun and a vowel; to 


fine; a large bird; to happen: a kind of 
pitch; aconsonant, Puri A. DELpay, 


Curlailments, 

76.—Curtail the chrysalis of an insect, 
and leave a goddess, 

77.—Curtail a paymaster, and leave a 
mouey-bag. 

78.—Curtail a part of the neck, and leave 
a short sleep, 

79.—Curtail a basin, and leave to wash, 

80.—Curtail a knot, and leave to fasten, 

81.—Curtail a grasp, and leave to seize, 


82.—Reversed Rhomboid. 


Across—Learning; a limit; fondness; a 
part of the neck, 

Down—In Boston; an interjection; to 
bend; to dwell; a unit; two-thirds of a 
color; in Maine, LAUREL. 


83.—Square. 
An animal; every one; a measure; a bird, 
JAMES HAMILTON, 


84.—Numerical Enigma, 
The whole, composed of ten letters, was 
one of Charlemagne’s peers. 
The 1, 2, 5, 9, 10, is what most girls like 


to do, 
The 4, 3, 8, 7, 6, is what a tourist does, 
Beau K. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes, 

For the best list of answers to this month's 
puzzies, received before Nov, 10, we will 
send an illustrated noveletie; and for the 
beet original charade, not exceeding Lweive 
lines in length, a book of stories fur young 
folks. 

Solvers, 

Answers to the July puzzles have been 
received from W. C, Swett, Malden, Mass.; 
O. L. O., Portsmouth, N. H.; Engiish Boy, 
West Bethel, Me.; and Van D. Veer, New- 
York Cicy. 

Prize-Winners. 

O. L, O. for the best list of answers, |No 

charades have veen received. | 


Accepted. 


Diamonds, by Comet; Octagon, by nf 
lish Boy; Decapitations, by Unele Ned; 
Enigmas, by Beau K. RuTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. Appleton & Company have published 
the following-named books of their new 
Handy-Volume Series: ** My Queen,” an 
English novel, price 25 cents; ‘* Peg Wof- 
fington.”’ by Charles Read, price 30 cents. 

SOUVENIRS OF MADAME VIGEE LE 
Brun. Published by R. Worthington. 750 
Broadway, New York. Madame Brun 
was acelevrated portrait-painter who flour- 
ished in France during Napoleon the Great's 
time, but left her nat.ve land, and settled 
in Naples, during the empire’s war. While 
in Naples, she painted Lady Hamilton’s 
picture while she was living with the bar- 
onet as his mistress, He afterward married 
her; and, while she was married, Lord Nel- 
son had rather more liberties with her than 


were consistent with the rules of p 

ty. The volume is quite.interesting. For 
sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Company, 
Boston. 

Youne Mavwanps. From the French 
of Andre Theuriet. Published by D, Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. This vol- 
ume forms number seventeen of the collec- 
tion of foreign authors, and is sold for sixty 
cents. It is a lively French novel, in the 
author’s best style, 

THe ApostoLtic Fatuers. By Rev. 
George A. Jackson. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. This is a 
volume of the Early-Christian-Literature 
Primers, and is dry enough for the most 
rigid deacon of a country church, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, F. F. —Rather funny, but not quite - 


suitable for our magazine. 

N. L. —The same romance was published 
years ago in a foreign journal, 

Mrs. H. N. S. — Not prepared as correct- 
ly as iv should be for publication, 

Beatrice. — You are too sensible a lady 
to be treated unkindly, and you will find 
nothing but kindness at cur hands, 

Miss E. S. — The story is not quite what 
we desired, and so we returned it as soon as 
you sent a stamp for that pur q 

Sam H.— Tue six popular Novelettes 
will be sent to your address just as soon as 
the money arrives. We do a cash business, 

JASON. — You will find a list of our cheap 
and good Novelettes on the cover-page. We 
can furnish all that you require at the prices 
stated. 

W. H. H.— The lady is in Paris; and a“ 
letter addressed in care of Munroe & Com- 

1y, bankers, 7 Rue Seribe, would reach 
er, She will not return for some six or 
eight months, 

. H. — We should like to publish your 
poem; vut as we do not pay for poetry, and 
you want money for the same, we, to pre- 
vent auy misunderstanding, return your 
production, in the hope that you will find 
more jiveral publishers, 

Harmony. — Thank you for the compli- 
ment, We are glad that you appreciate 
BALLou’s MaGazine. You wiil like it 
better after you have seen the 


ments in type, and so forth, that we shall 
make on the next number, It will be as 
pretty as any magazine published, 

JUSTINE. — We shall make some impor: 
ant improvements in the December number 
of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. New type, new 
designs, and wider columns. The next 
year’s issue of our magazine will be great 
and good in all respects. So do all that you 
can in the way of clubs, not only in your 
county, but in others, 

Cusy. — It is not considered good man- 
ners to suck your knife, and then thrust it 
into the butter on the butter plate; and if 
such things were witnessed at the academy 
where you attended, and wore not rebuked 
by the teachers, then the latter were as dirty 
and vulgar as yourself. Always swear in 
the presence of ladies. It shows that you 
have plenty of wickedness and conceit at 
the same time, and do not fear any one. 
You will pass for a man of spirit. 

E. A. B. 1stoL.—Your warm friend- 
ship and enthusiastic praise have touched 
the author’s and man’s heart; and, if he 
could but make some recompense to you 
for ail that you have done, he would most 
cheerfully. But about that new book? Ah! 
that touches on an old point; and we will 
lay down our pen, and think of the matter, 
as we have been thinking some months 
past. We are always glad to hear from you, 
as you write such pleasant letters. Do write 
again. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


ORANGE Ick. —Six oranges, the grated 
rind of three. the juice of two lemons, one 
pint of sugar dissolved in a pint of cold 
water; mix and freeze the same as ice cream, 


To Can Grapes. — Remove from stem; 
rinse good; put in boiler; add a little wa- 
ter; scald good; put in nearly enough sugar 
to suit the taste; pour into cans and seal; 
they will keep very well without the sugar. 


' A Goop Sprciric.—Ifa person takes 
an overdose of laudanum, give him very 
strong coffee to drink; this is a good speci- 
fic. Keep him on his feet and walk him 
constantly. Togo to sleep is fatal under 
the circumstances. 


Ick CrEAM.— One quart of milk, one 
quart of cream, one pound of sugar, six 
eggs. Put milk and cream over a slow fire; 
when ready to boil stir in sugar and eggs; 
strain while hot; when it is quite cold it is 
teady for freezing. 


Cure For SorE THrRoat. — An ordi- 
nary sore throat may be cured in twenty- 
four hours by rubbing well with coal oil and 
wrapping a piece of flannel around it that 
bas been saturated with the oil and garg- 
ling with a solution of alum and water. 
Salt and water also makes a good gargle for 
sore throat. 


GINGER CRACKERS. — One cup of sugar, 
one cup of molasses, one cup of butter, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, one-half teaspounful 
of cloves. Take enough flour to siiffen, 
boil all the ingredients excepting the flour; 
while boiling hot pour over the flour, stir- 
ringit all the time. Roll out thin and bake 
in a quick oven. 


. Ontons, A CuRE For Croup. — A lady 
who speaks from experience says, that prob- 
ably nine of the children out of ten who die 
of croup might be saved by the timely ap- 

ication of roast onions, mashed and folded 
n a napkin, and goose oil or even lard, 
poured on and applied as warm to the 
throat as can be comfortably borne; let it 
extend to the upper part of the chest, and 
put it also to the feet and hands, 


Macaroni, FARMER’s Styx. — Boil 
one-half pound of macaroni, and while you 
are draining it from the cold water, stir to- 
gether over the fire one ounce each of but- 
ter and flour, and as soon as they bubble 
gradually pour into the sauce they make a 
pint of boiling water, beating it with a fork 


or egg-whip until it is smooth; season it 
with a level teaspoonful of pepper, and put 
the macaroni in it to heat; then cut an 
onion in smal) shreds, an. brown it over 
the fire in a very little fat; when both are 
done dish the macaroni, and pour the onion 
out of the frying-pan upon it, 


Frencu PICKLE. — Slice a peck of 
tomatoes and six large onions, one-half 
pint salt, two pounds brown sugar, one-half 
pound white mustard seed, two tablespoons 
each of ground allspice, cloves, cinnamon, 
ginger, mustard, one teaspoon pepper, 
five quarts vinegar, two of water. Sprinkle 
salt over tomatoes and onions, let stand 
over night, drain in the morning, add the 
water and one quart vinegar. Boil the to- 
matoes and onions twenty minutes and 
drain; boil the four quarts of vinegar with 
the other ingredients fifteen minutes; put 
in jars, pour over the hot dressing, seal and 
keep in a cool, dry place. 


CHow-Cuow. — One peck green toma 
toes, weil chopped; sprinkle a handful of 
saltand let remain over night; in the morn- 
ing drain off the water and add one cabbage 
ctopped fine, one cauliflower picked fine 
from the stalk, two red peppers, two green 
peppers, two onions, one-haif cap salt, two 
tablespoons celery seed, four ounces white 
mustard seed, two teaspoonfuls whole 
cloves, two teaspoonfuls ailspice, two sticks 
cinnamon. Boil the cabbage and cauli- 
flower in a little vinegar twenty minutes; 
then put the rest of the ingredieits together 
and boil ten minutes longer. Cover with 
cold vinegar and set away. The chow-chow 
made in this way keeps excellently well. 


APPLES A LA TURQUE. — Pare and core 
a dozen good apples, put them into a basin 
with some thin sirup and the yellow rind 
of alemon; cover them closely, and simmer 
them gently until they are soft and clear 
Take them out and lay them on a dish with 
wet white paper over them; this will pre- 
vent them from diseoloring. Now cover & 
dish with puff paste; prick the voitom and 
bake it. hen the paste is done, fill the 
holes made by the removal of the cores in 
the apples with raspberry jam, and arrange 
them on the paste in the shape of a cone, 
Beat the whites of six eggs to a stiff snow, 
and add to them six ounces of fine white 
sugar, Mix this gently in, then pile this 
merigue mass upon the apples. Sift some 
fine white sugar over it and set it in the 
mouth of the oven until baked a light-brown 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


Can You Count A BILLIon? —Said a 
father to his black-eyed son one evening, — 

“Can you count a billion?” 

“Certainly, papa, that’s no great feat.” 

“Do you know how many make a bil- 
lion?” 

“ Not exactly; but I will see what Web- 
ster says about it in his dictionary. Here 
itis. A million of millions; as many mil- 
lions as there are units ina million.” 

“Now, my son, this is a very large num- 
ber, and do you tkink you can count it?” 

Certainiy I can.”’ 

“ How long do you think it will take you 
if you do nothing but count?” 

“Perhaps all day, or easily in two days.” 

“Take your slate and pencil and make a 
little calculation, As your tongue is very 


nimble, I will allow that you can count two: 


hundred a minute. How many will this 
give you in an hour?”” 

“* Why, only 12,000. 

“ And how many in twenty-four hours?’ 

“ Only 288,000.”’ 

“This tells you that two days are not 
enough, even if you count without eating 
or sleeping; for it would only give you 576,- 
000, which is far short of a billion.” 

ri Give me a whole year and I will count 
i 9 

“Tf you do,” said the good-natured 
faiher, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘1 wiil 

ive you a thousand dollars and take you to 

hi and tue White Mountains the next 
summer, Come, use your pencil again, and 
see how far a year will carry you toward 
the billion, allowing that you work 365 days 
and 24 hours each day. Multiply 288,000 
counted in a day by 365, and what result 
have you?”’ 

“Why. papa, only 105,120,000. I give it 
up, fur | do not believe I could count it in 
all my lifetime,”’ 

“This is very probable, but now you are 
atit, keep up the calculations, and find out 
how long it would take to count a billion, 
Be careful in your multiplications and addi- 
tions, for a smali mistake where the figures 
are so many will make a great difference in 
theresuit, I willlook over with you. You 
ave made the calculation, and what is the 
result?”’ 

“Perfectly amazing. To count a million 
times a million would most certainly take 
9,512 years, 34 days, 5 hours and 20 min- 
ules, at the rate of 200 for every minute, 
This no man could possibly do.” 

“This caiculation demonstrates to you, 
my son, that some thitigg which, in our ig- 
horance, seem to be very eusy, are, upon 
experiment, found to be very difficult, if 
bot impracticable. If Adam had com- 


menced counting from the first moment of 
his being and continued until now, he would 
be only through about two-thirds of his 
task. 


* Proor Sprrit.’’ — Proof spirit’? waa 
so called because in the pre-scientific age it 
was customary to levy duty on spirits by a 
rough-and-ready process called the ** proof,” 
and conducted as follows. A small heap of 
gunpowder was wetted with the spirit to be 
tested, and the wet spirit was then set 
alight. If the spirit was strong. the gun- 
powder became ignited, and flashed off very 
soon after the spirit was lighted; but, if the 
spirit was weak, the water left behind as it 
burnt off wetted the gunpowder so that it 
did not become inflamed. A careful investi- 
gation of the true constitution of the spirit 
showed that the weakest spirit capable of 
inflaming the gunpowder had the following 
composition by weight, — Alcohol, 49.24; 
water, 50.76; and a specific gravity of 0.920, 
It is known as “proof spirit.” Spirits 
either stronger or weaker than, this are 
spoken of as over or under proof; thus 
a spirit was said to be 25 per cent over 
proof if 100 measures of it would on dilu- 
tion yield 125 measures of proof spirit, and 
25 per cent under proof if 100 measures only 
contained 75 measures of proof spirit. 
Nowadays, though the terms are retained, 
the estimations are made by the hydrometer. 


Tue ALpDER-BusH. — VALUABLE Hint. 
— It is not known to many persons that the 
common alder-bush of the country is a great 
safeguard to pla.is against the devastation 
of worms, flies, and insects. The practical 
results of some experiments, as asserted by 
an experimenter, are that the leaves of the 
alder, scattered over cabbaes, cucumbers, 
and other plants subject to the ravages of 
insects, effectually shields them. The plum 
and other fruits subject to the ravages of 
insects may be saved by placing on the 
branches and through the tree bunches of 
alder leaves, 


VALUABLE Camios.— We read that 
cameo jeweiry is soon to come in fashion 
again, and we are giad cf it, for no orna- 
ments are more chaste and artistic. The 
ancients had a passion for these ornamental 
stones, and they have never ceased to be 
popular from the time of early Rome to the 
present writing. There are no less than 
3,000 rare and valuable specimens in the 
museum at Florence, beside the abundance 
in many other European collections, many 
being exbumed from Pompeii in late years 
after being buried nineteen centuries, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


The great silent match was arranged by 
the two husbands as follows: — 

Mr. Hunn offered to bet Mr. Banks that 
Mrs, Banks could keep absolutely silent 
louger at a single stretch than Mrs, Hunn. 
Mr. Banks said that he did not know much 
about Mrs. Hunn’s capacity as a talker, but 
he feit certain Mrs. Banks could not hold 
ber tongue for ten minutes, excepting when 
She was asleep. So it was agreed to make 
the trial, Hunn to pay for a silk dress if 
Mrs. Banks spoke first, and Banks to pay 
for it if Mrs. Hunn spoke first. 

When the match was proposed, Mr. 
Hunn suggested that the contestants 
should go into training; but Mr. Banks pro- 
tested on the ground that if Mrs. Banks got 
to trying too hard to keep quiet, it would 
kill her. 

The contest took place in Mr. Humn’s 
dining-room, the two ladies sitting opposite 
toeach other. When the signal was given, 
Mrs. Banks was in the midst of some re- 
marks about the cheapness of calico, but 
she broke off short, and by holding her 
hand over her mouth resolutely, sup- 
pressed a powerful impulse to finish the 
sentence. 

There was a profound silence for ten 
minutes; and then Mrs. Hunn started to 
say something. but, remembering herself, 
she turned it off by pretending that she was 
clearing her throat. Mr. Hunn claimed the 
stakes upon the ground that it was a foul, 
but Banks objected. Then Hunn. with ma- 
lignant ingenuity, started a discussion with 
Banks about spring bonnets, and, as they 
talked, it was noticed that Mrs. Hunn had 
to hold on tightly to the chair to restrain 
herself, while Mrs. Banks was absolutely 

e from suppressed emotion. 

This having failed. Banks turned the 
conversation on to the infamous price of 
butter,-with a diabolical purpose to strike 
Mrs. Banks in the weakest point. It soon 
became apparent that the strain her 
nervous system was terrible. iolent 
twitchings were observable about the mus- 
cles of we mouth, and Banks felt certain 
for a moment that he was going to win; but 
Mrs. Banks suddenly arose and pounded the 
dinner-table half a dozen times vigorously 
with ber fist, and this seemed to give sucn 
relief to her feelings that she became quite 
ealm again. Mrs. Hunn, meantime, had 
ber fingers in her ears. She recognized 
that as her only hope, 

A brief discussion of the hired-girl ques- 
tion, of the incapacity of servants, and of 
the awful dimensions of their wages, fol- 
lowed; but beth contestants held out, al- 
though Mrs, Huwn rushed to the cupboard, 
and, getting a piece of paper, wrote on it, — 
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“T must scream! Is screaming allowed? 

Banks said it wasn’t, and then Mr, Hunn 
burst into an extravagant eulogy of Mn, 
Hunn’s present servant-girl, with such ef. 
fect that Mrs. Hunn became partially hys. 
terical, But she succeeded in holding her 
tongue. And then Hunn, with unparal 
leled brutality actually expectorated rigit 
upon the carpet. Mrs. Hunn bounded from 
her chair and shook her fist at him, and 
when he laughed she flew around the room 
at the rate of sixty knots an hour, disheyel- 
ing her back hair and behaving wildly, 
Hunn thought she would succumb; but she 
didn’t. It nearly choked her, but she 
did n’t emit a sound. 

Banks's little Harry was playing ia the 
yard, waiting for his parents to come out, 
and, when he saw him, a happy thought 
struck Banks, He went out and paid Mr, 
Jones, next door, a dollar to spank Harry, 
and to do it in front of the window where 
Mrs. Banks sat. .When Mr. Hunn saw Mrs. 
Banks rise right up and charge through the 
side door upon Mrs, Jones, he felt that be 
mightas well throw up the sponge; butas 
Mrs, Jones succeeded in getting away before 
the indignant mother reached her, and as 
Mrs. Banks found that she could extend 
her fury by indulgence in frantic panto- 
mime, expressive of her purpose to annibi- 
late the whole Jones family at the earliest 
practical moment, Banks began to feel less 
confident. 

Half an hour had expired, and both con- 
testants, although suffering acutely, beld 
out bravely, Mr. Hunn saw that a single 
bold stroke would give the victory to either 
one side or the other. He rang the bell 
upon the table. Mrs. Hunn’s chamber 
maid came in. She was a good-looking 
chainbermaid, rather uncommonly 
looking, and Mrs, Hunn was homely, super 
naturally homely. As the girl entered, 
Hunn, brute and ruffian that he was, went 
up to her, put his arm around her wais, 
and kissed her. Mrs. Hunn grew whit 
about the lips, and her foot beat a wild tat- 
too upon the flour, Then Hunn chucked 
the chambermaid under the chin, and 
kissed her again. With one bound Mn. 
Hunn leaped between them, and, hurling 
the gir) aside, she screamed, — 

“Out of this house this instant, you 
huzzy, or 1’ll break every bone in your 
body?’ And then, turning to Hunn, she 
said, — 

wants your old silk dress, 
how!”’ 

Then she followed the chambermaid from 
the room in a fury. 

Banks gave in, —he had lost; but as be 
went home he whispered to Hunn, — 
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“You’ve won, old fellow, but I would 
n't be in your place for the amount of the 
national debt.’ 


It was down in the yeast part of the 


ty. 
Oe was a bully butcher boy—she was 
the pie-ous daughter of a German baker 
next door, with eyes like currants, and her 
yellow hair twisted up on the back of her 
pead like a huge cruller, They leaned to- 
ward each other over the backbone of the 
separating railing. He casting sheep’s 
ayes at her, while hers turned on him with 
a provoking roll. 

**Meat ine tonight beef-fore-quarter to 
ten,”’ said he. 

“Oh, doughnut ask it,”’ said she. 

“] make no bones about it,’’ said he, 

You’re not well-bread.”’ said she. 

“Only sweet-bread,”’ said he. 

“Don’t egg me on,”’ said she. 

«| never sausage a girl. Don’t keep me 
on tenderhooks!? said he, quite chop-fallen, 

“Why don’t you wear that dear flour 1 
gave you?’’ asked she, 

“ Pork-quoi?’”’ asked he, 

*On, knead I say?” asked she, 

“That don’t suit me,” said he, 

“You’re crusty; I only wanted to cracker 
joke,” said she, 

* You gave me a cut, —the cold shoul- 


* der,”’ said he. 


* Ah, you don’t loaf me,’ said she. 

“Veal Lsee, I'll cleave to you, and no 
mis-steak — if you have money,’’ said he, 

*T can make a-bun-dance,”’ said she. 

“Tien no more lamb-entations,” said he, 
“You shall be my rib.’’ 

Well done!’ said she, 

And their arms embraced like a pretzel. 
So his cake was not all dough; she liked a 
man of his kidney; and being good livers 
they will no doubt live on the fat of the 
jand, raisin’ lots of children. This world is 
aqueer jumble, but love seems * bread in 
the bone.”’ 


Johnny Slope in the following letter gives 
his opinion of cats: 

“Cats are about the most interestingest 
auimal there is, You can have more fun 
With acat in half an hour, if you have a 
good tree handy and an enterprising dog, 
than you can with a whole traveling men- 
agerie. Cats and fire crackers are mortal 
enemies. You tie a bunch to a cat’s tail 
and set ’em off, and they will go down the 
street like a fiery comet, N. B., wire is 
better than string to fasten them on with, 
a8 string is liable to burn off. It is avery 
Pleasant pastime to see cats fight. Their 
tails may be tied firmly together, and for 
fear they might tear up things in the gar- 
den it is agood plan to hang them across a 
clothes line. They can be heard for miles. 
Ihave often seen them. Some folks re- 
gard this sport as cruel; we call such foiks 
as this chicken livered, Did you ever see a 
ved cat? They are rey singular crea- 
tures, It may be done with a razor, if > 
know where your father keeps his’n. You 
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tie up the cat’s paws in old mittens while 
you are Coing it, Some folks don’t think it 
hardly pays —and I shall never be guilty 
of doing it —though I do think a father is 
rather mean who whales a bey all over, 
when his finger is cut half off and his face 
scratched all over already. Kittens are 
very pretty. There are more than forty of 
them in the water under the mill bridge. 
They nearly all of them have stones tied to 
their necks. It is a very unfeeling thing to 
drown a kitten, They are innercent, harm- 
less creatures, Cats are greatsingers, The 
Chinese eat cats, What can you expect of 
the heathen? Some people hang dead cats 
as May baskets. — it is only a joke, but the 
folks that get ’em never seem to appreciate 
it. There is a great many other things 
about cats; but I think I have given you a 
plenty of ideas already, so will close.” 


Many of our most eminent statesmen 
gave evidence in their youth of the posses- 
sion of superivr talents, which eventually 
placed them upon the very pinnacle of fame. 
A San-Francisco street boy has a brilliant 
future before him, and if he is not one day 
ranked among the noble army of United- 
States Congressmen, this deponent hath 
utterly failed to read the signs aright. He 
came bounding into the house the other 
day, and, approaching his mother, asked, — 

** Ma, will candy rot folkses teetin?’’ 

** Yes, Willie, it will indeed, and [ do not 
want you to eat any of the injurious 
stuff.” 

The embryo law-builder was silent for 
quite a while, evidently rehearsing in his 
mind the continuance of the conversation, 
and getting his queries in a shape that 
would enable him to steer clear of ail pit- 
falls. Finally he continued, — 

** Will it rot girl’s teeth, too?” 

** Certainly, my dear.’”’ 

Another silence and more mental figur- 


ng. 
plot Rotterdam isn’t a bad word, is 
t 

**Oh, no, Willie, that is the name of a 
foreign city. You will find it in your geog- 
raphy.” 

** Well, you would n’t lick a feller for 
talking about it, would you?” 

** Most certainly not.’’ 

**Honest Injun, you would n’t?”? and 
pis face bore an expression of deep anx- 
ety. 

“Of course not; why do you ask such 
questions?” 

‘Well, Mary Dawson is coming over 
here totell on me. She had a whole two 
bits’ worth of candy, and wouldnt give 
me a bite, so I tola her jist to eat it her- 
self, an’ hoped it would Rotterdam teeth 
out,’ 

He escaped chastisment, but the moral 
lesson read vo him will serve as a guide-post 
through life. 


Old Aunt Liza had trouble the other day 
with one of the nice young men for whom 
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she had been washing. He disputed her 
bill — wanted to knock off a few cents of it 
—and her ire was aroused. She said, — 

*] ought to eharwge you dubble what I 
do udder folkeses, yo’ clo’es is in so many 
pieces, an’ is so dirty. You send me half a 
duzzen button holes wid a rag —~ 
*round ’em, and ’spects me to fotch back a 
nice whole gyrament, and you wants two 
legs to yo’ drawers, we'en you don’t send 
but one and a half to de wash. An’ yo’ 
stockin’s, — uuuhh, — dey’s stronger ’n a 
soap factory. I’se lost some ob my bes’ na- 
bors sence I’se been washin’ fur you. Dey 
moved away cos dey said dem stockin’s 
ud breed an epitagion. I’se skeered of it 
myself sometimes, ’Pears to me’f I wasa 
young man trving to move in de fust suckles 
ob s’ciety, I’ d wash my feet once in a while, 
or sprinkle lime in my boots, I washes fur 
de same family where yo’ gyurl lives, an’ ’f 
you don’t pay me”? — 

“Oh, here, aunty!” hastily interrupted 
the young man. ‘“I was only fooling. 
How much did you say it was?”’ ; 

Fo’ bits—dat’s what I said it- was — 
an” I don’t want no foolin’ about it, or [’ll 
tell that gyur) "bout dem stock’? — 

* Oh, never mind, aunty,” said her pa- 
tron coaxingly, *‘here’s a dollar, That’ 
be all right, won’t it?” 

** Yes, dat ’ll be all right, purwided dar 
ain’t no injections ’bout de washin’.’’ 

It is safe to say that the young man will 
in future spare no expense w keep the sable 
renovator of his soiled and tattered linen 
conciliated, 


Some weeks ago, as the cashier of the 
Eagle was-busily engaged in fishing in his 
capacious pocket for a certain nickel which 
he believed he had deposited there afore- 
time to pay an installment on the devil's 
salary, a business-like rap was heard at the 
door, and the cashier at exactly that mo- 
‘ment carroled a suspender button, and, be- 
lieving it to be the nickel, sang out cheer- 
ily, 

**Come in!” 

The author of the knock did so. He was 
a pleasant-faced man, with a flowing, patri- 
archal beard, and wide-legged, Chicago 
trousers, and he bowed with an air of a man 
who was brought up on Chesterfieldian cor- 

* Ab. i-morning; asant day. 

aed Yes,” suappishly replied the cashier as 

_ he discovered four holes in his supposed 
nickel, and turned it over to view the tin 
bottom to make sure that bis eyes did not 
deceive him. 

** My card, sir.” said the suave stranger as 
he tendered a square of pasteboard; ** and 
1 dropped in vo see if I could sell you a 
safe.”’ 


** What °” said the cashier with the air of 
aman whois stunned by some awful and 
sudden news. 

* A sate,’’ the stranger replied bilandly. 
“Tam agent of the Hail Safe and Lock Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, and 1 may say that 
ours is, perhaps,” — 
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“My friend, my friend, stranger,” 
the cashier, ‘* come in, You are the man] 
am looking for. I have waited on corney 
and watched the trains, and counted the 
hours till you shouid arrive. You gejj 
safes. You are away from home, J pre. 
sume?” 

** Yes, sir, I live at’? — 

“Yes, away from home. Ever traveled 
any before?’’ 

** Yes, I have been pretty much ” — 

“Exactly. Everin a printing office be 
fore?’’ 

** Yes, sir, I must confess’? — 

*Youdo? Allright. I have been wait. 
ing for you. John, bring up that roller 
mould, put in eight pounds of powder and 
fifteen pounds of old quads, and get ready 
to do a direful deed. I have known it 
would come to this at last. Lam” — 

‘““Why, my friend,” said the safe man 
excitedly, ‘* what do you mean to do?” 

**Mean todo? Do you see that window 
and that brick wall opposite? Well, Lin. 
tend to blow you through one and flatten 
you out against the other, until you will 
look like a coat of varnish Iaid on thinner 
than any painter in this town can doit, | 
will learn you to mock at the calamity of a 
man who has not seen but one nickel in 
three weeks and has lost that, [”’— 

Excuse me, please,’’ said the frightened 
agent, **and I will get out.” 

** Yes, you may, if you do it before I get 
these slugs down this cid buster. Here, 
John, quick with the match ” — 

But they heard something going down the 
front steps with a noise like Jupiter’s thun- 
der in the corridors of Hades, and the card 
ver all that toldthat he had been there at 
all. 


A New-York firm has received an order 
from the Japanese Government for eleven 
piancs, This, it is said, will be the first 
shipment of pianos ever made to J 
and it is expected that shortiy after their 
arrival there will be an alarming increase 
of profanity in that populous country, It 
will be worth going miles to see a Japa 
nese musician wrestie with a piano — 
vided you are deaf. Unless New York 
sends a teacher with these pianos, the @®s- 
thetic Jap will take a seat on the top of the 
instrument, and with two clubs bang at it 
until the lid nearly flies off, and the music 
produced will remind you of a few dozen 
cannon crackers exploded in a barrel —or 
that concocted by the fiery, untamed or 
chestra that traveled with tue original Jap 
anese juggiers. There’s going vo be’ 
wild and exciting time in Japan pretty 
soon, 


She Jaid her pretty bead upon her hu® 
band’s shoulder, 

“Henry, love, there’s something the 
matter with the clock; will you see to it?” 

So he took off his coat, removed the face 
and fingers, examined the interior with # 
large magnifying glass, view into tuem 
the bellows, oiled them ’ 
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did all that mortal ingenuity could devise. 
But it was of no avail; and so, despairing, 
ata late hour of the night he went to bed, 
and slept the sleep of the righteous, Next 
morning at breakfast quoth she, — 

“Henry, dear, | know what was the mat- 
ter with the clock.” 

“Weil?” 

“It only wanted winding.” 


It is pretty hard to throw off old habits 
all atonce. A Nebraska dealer in agricul- 
tural implements got religion,’’ felt it 
his duty to point out the way to others, and 
said to a farmer, — 

“Brother Jones, I will guarantee that if 
you will join our chureh you will not only 
find it the vest in the mar«et, but it will 
take you straight through without any fur- 
ther inventory. Give ita trial, and if not 
satisfactory I will take back your religion 
and refund your money.” 


Oh, it was a terrible runaway! You see 
an umbrella was carrying a man and it 
frightened the buggy and it started to run 
off with the horses and they ran over on 
the Jamp-post and knocked the side-walk 
down and upset a little baby who was car- 
ring his mother in her arms and struck 
some apples and knocked all the apple- 
women out of the peanut stand and then 
they went down the iightning Jike a street 
and knocked three spokes out of one of the 
horse’s hind legs and took the hide off the 
wheel and i fell out and run a mud-puddle 
into my head clear up to my shoulders and 
the mud got full of my mouth and ears 
and eves and I’ll never get over it and it’s 


Harry, the squarely built three-year-old, 
@ent around the house and yard yesterday 
—his father having given bim a line and 
hook, — and turned on all the water-cocks, 
The house was flooded and the yard and 
walks overflowed, He was discovered, calin 
and serene, fishing from the door-ste 
His parental ancestor discovered 


What do you mean, sir?” 
The ans wer was, — 


“How the —— conld a fellow fish with- 
out water ?”’ 


The Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise’ thus 
ribes the vac of two Texans in that 
State recently: — 

“Two men hai'ed each other from oppo- 
site banks of a stream, and exchanged greet- 
ings; many friendiy questions were put and 
answered. Themeu wereevidently delight- 
édto meet each other, and their only re- 
fret seemed to be that they encountered one 
another in a place wnere it was impossible 
for them to clasp and shake hands, the riv- 
ér not being fordable on account of its 
éwiftness, and the recky and treacherous 
Bature of its channel, while the nearest 

was five miles above, Both men la- 
mented these unfortunate circumstances 


very much, but at length a way of gettin 
over the difficulty suggested itself to one 
them, whose pet name was * Broncho Bill.’ 

**T say, Sam!’ cried Broncho, ‘ it’s a lit 
tle rough for old friends and neighbors to 
meet away out here, thousands of miles 
from home, and then have to part in this 
way. Got yer pistol with yer?’ 

hev? cried Sam; ‘allers carry her.’ 

**Good! That’s some comfort; ef we 
can’t get across this yar stream to shake 
hands, why, thar’s nothin’ to prevent us 
from takin’ a shot at each other, Jist ride 
up to yer left thara rod ortwo, Thar, now, 
just one good old neighborly home shot? 

**The men rode aside, and bang! bang! 
went their pistols. 

“** Yer smashed the pummel of my sad- 
dle,’ cried Broncho; ‘ yer see the hoss shied 
a little jist as yer turned loose, or yer might 
a plumped me good.’ 

** *You done vetter, Bill: you got inter the 
flesh of my left arm ’bout baif an inch, 
Good-mornirg to you, a safe journey to yer, 
and tell the folks at home we met and had a 
good, sociabie time together,’ 

““*Tbank yer, and the same to you; bet 
I’ give ’em a good account of you,’ 

**Sam then turned to our friend, and, 
with tears in his eyes, said, — 

“*God biess him! Itis a great comfort 
to meet an old friend and neighbor like him 
away out here in this wilderness place, A 
kinder, more accommodative, and agreeable 
gentlemen never lived. 1 would n’t ’a’ miss- 
ed seein’ him for fifty dollars,’ ” 


A t sings, — 

**Why do I grieve with summer here? I 
want the flower that died last year; I want 
the old drops of the dew, and my old love, 
sir, —and not you.” 

She may have her oid love, for all we 
eare—if she can get him; but we should n’t 
think he would want her. She is a little 
flighty in the Mansard roof. She can’t get 
the flower that died last year; and as for the 
old drops of dew they are due no more for- 
ever. New drops of dew and the flower 
that was born this year ought to satisfy any 
reasonable poet. They are just as good as 
the old ones. But we can understand why 
she should grieve with summer here. Her 
father’s finances would not permit of a trip 
to the seaside this season. > 


1 ’ve a notice from th 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
And he swears he ’!] ne’er come 
Baby mine! baby mine! 
That thy face he Il never see, 
That he has gone back on me, 
That he will go back on thee, 
Baby mine! baby mine! 


But the money came today, 

Baby mine! baby mine! 
Which the lawyer made him pay, 

Baby mine! baby mine! 

he ‘ll never see his son, — 

He the trouble first begun, — 
He for all his fun, 

Baby mine! baby mine! 
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